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Art. I.—Physical Description of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, accompanied by a Geological Map, and Dia- 
grams and Figures of the Organic Remains. By P. E. de 
STRZELECKI. 1 vol. London: 1845. 

Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into Central Australia, and 
overland from Adelaide to King George's Sound, in the year 
1840-1, sent by the Colonists of South Australia, with the sanc- 
tion and support of the Government, including an Account of 
the Manners and Customs of the Aborigines, and the state of 
their relations with Europeans. By E. J. Eyre, Resident- 
Magistrate, Murray River. 2 vols. London: 1845. 


WHEN time has ripened history, and the relative importance of his- 
torical events is valued by their results, no event, perhaps, of the 
seventeenth century, will be deemed so important as the landing 
of the first English Colonists on the American Continent, in the 
year 1610; and few of the eighteenth more important, than the 
settlement of the first colony in the other new world of Australia in 
1788. England, during the last two centuries, has been sowing the 
seeds of mighty empires in America, Africa, India, and Australia ; 
and in Europe her etieaton literature, manners, her principles of 
government, her ideas of the civil and religious rights of men in 
social union, have been making conquest of public mind and 
opinion in every country. England might exult in her glory, 
but for the reflection that, in all eked and intellectual exis- 
tence, this maturity, this ripening and shedding of the seed, is 
but the prelude to the withering of the leaf, and the decay of the 
parent stem. 

In the half century which has elapsed since Lieutenant-Colonel 
Collins unfurled the British flag on the shore of Sydney Cove, 
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and, as Governor, took formal possession of the island-continent, 
the progress of this embryo empire of the southern hemisphere 
has not been so rapid, nor by such sound, well-grounded footsteps, 
as the progress of our old American colonies was, in the corres- 
ponding period of their establishment. Already, in 1670, we 
find it stated by Sir Josiah Child, in his Discourses on Trade, 
that “our American plantations employ near two-thirds of all 
our English shipping, and thereby give constant sustenance, it 
may be, to 200,000 persons here at home.” Barbadoes, the old- 
est, and then the most flourishing of our West India possessions, 
and Jamaica, conquered from the Spaniards in 1655, are pro- 
bably included in this statement, among “ our American fo 
tations ;” and our slave trade, which in 1680 was reckoned 
to take 300,000 slaves annually from the African coast, among 
the employments of our shipping, and the sustenance of our po- 
pulation ascribed to them. ‘There were causes, however, both 
physical and social, why the development of our early American 
colonies was more rapid, healthy, and sound, than that of our co- 
lonies in Australia. 
Our American colonies had the advantage of possessing vari- 
ous secondary staple products, such as tar, pitch, turpentine, 
otashes, spars, staves, which a wooded country, in the process of 
Cee cleared and made arable, yields to the industry of the 
first settlers. These rude articles, requiring no skill or capital, 
but simply labour to ‘gees them, are in fact, necessaries of 
life, without which the movement of civilized society could 
scarcely go on, and which the old cultivated countries of Europe 
could not produce in sufficient abundance. Australia has no 
such minor staple articles, and no cheaply accessible markets for 
their sale, even if she could produce them. The isolated settler 
there cannot, as in America, produce with his axe, and the la- 
bour of his family, something of value, of small value indeed, but 
saleable or exchangeable, and thus apply his time profitably while 
his crops are growing, or the weather interrupts field-work. He 
has no secondary product to turn to at home with his family, 
and his spare days and hours are lost, or non-productive, com- 
pared to the settler’s in America. Australia, wanting those mi- 
nor staple products, wants also one main element of social pros- 
perity, the middle class between the producers and the exporters 
of those products, the class of dealers who, as store-keepers in 
every village, (often the first inhabitants, and even the founders 
of the forest-village,) or as travelling merchants going from settler 
to settler, buy up or barter for the smallest quantities of those 
roducts, and carry trade and civilization into the depths of the 
Kael woods. The most ignorant of the working class of emi- 
grants can appreciate the advantage of having a secondary branch 
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of industry on his own land besides the crops, buyers at his door 
to give something for the product, and, in the class of dealers, 
a visible step in the social scale, which is above his own, but is 
quite within his reach to attain for himself or his children. The 
tide of migration, therefore, from Europe, always sets most 
strongly towards the American shores. America had also, from 
the first, a staple article in tobacco, for the more wealthy class of 
emigrants, one requiring and remunerating the outlay of capital, 
and which other countries consume, and cannot produce of the 
same quality. As early as 1618, it was an article of export, and 
in 1620, warehouses were established in Holland, at Middleburg 
and Flushing, for the receiving and assorting of American to- 
bacco. Rice was not extensively cultivated in the southern set- 
tlements until the eighteenth century. It is supposed that rice 
was first introduced into Carolina about 1702. ‘The culture of 
silk was fruitlessly attempted in Georgia before the introduction 
of cotton. Tobacco, rice, and cotton, are now the great staple 
products on which much of the wealth and prosperity of the Ame- 
rican empire is founded. Australia has not the physical advan- 
tage of producing any one staple article peculiar to her climates, 
soils, or mineral products. As a seat for colonies, she is the 
poorest_of countries, in natural sources of wealth. Our colonies 
in Australia labour, also, under a social disadvantage from which 
our American colonies were exempt. In 1610, and for almost 
a century and a-half after that date, female work was, in all civi- 
lized society as then existing, almost as valuable as the work of 
men. The clothing material, linen and woollen, of all the la- 
bouring population, and even high up in the middle class, was 
produced by household industry, in that stage of the progress of 
society. In every family the females were constantly occupied 
in spinning, knitting, often in weaving, in bleaching, fulling, 
dyeing, or in preparing the raw material, produced at home, for 
those operations. Money was saved, or even gained by this fa- 
mily manufacturing. The wives and daughters of the pilgrim- 
fathers in America, could earn by the spinning-wheel and con 
something for the family support, or save some outlay, as well as 
their husbands and brothers. The female half of the emigrant 
body were not an unproductive half in respect of the value of 
their labour, which they now are. In the progress of society, 
capital, skill, and machinery in factory-industry, have pon 5 

extinguished this family-industry. The world is supplied with 
much cheaper and better clothing-material than the housewife 
and her daughters could spin and weave; and the use of finer 
stuff has refined the general taste, so that the rude, coarse cloth- 
ing material of domestic manufacture, in a former state of soci- 
ety, is rejected by all. England was ripe for this change, from 
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family to factory production. The change was gradual. The 
time and labour employed in producing inferior clothing mate- 
rial by household industry, was gradually absorbed by other em- 
ployments, and reinvested in new occupations. But there are 
classes, positions, and countries, in which no reinvestment can be 
found for this time and labour of the female population. Their 
industrial resources are not sufficiently developed and ramified. 
They are not ripe for this change. France and Germany per- 
haps, with their vast population of small, poor, working land- 
holders, are not in a social position sufficiently advanced, to ad- 
mit of the home industry of the female population being super- 
seded by the cheaper and better fabrics of a comparatively small 
body of manufacturers, collected, with their capital, skill, and 
machinery, in a few localities. The wants of the population, 
their tastes, habits, and the occupations for supplying those 
tastes, wants, and habits, are not sufficient to absorb the time 
and labour so suddenly disengaged from household industry. 
Those countries are doing, by encouragement from their Govern- 
ments, in one generation, in five-and-twenty or thirty years, what 
in England was only accomplished by the natural progress of so- 
ciety in five generations, or in a century and a halt. ‘The moral 
and social etfects in France and Germany of this precocious 
change, are evidently evil. ‘The time and labour saved by the 
application of capital, skill, and machinery, is not a gain but a 
loss, if there be nothing to which the saved time and labour can 
be applied. It is a saving to idleness and its moral and social 
evils, not to industry and its fruits. From the social state of the 
parent country in the seventeenth century, the female half of the 
emigrants from it to America were productively employed, and 
had the skill and acquired operative dexterity, and use of imple- 
ments, to be so, as well as the males inthe colony. In the nine- 
teenth century, the social state is so changed, that the parent 
country sends out, in a body of 1000 emigrants, only one-half, 
only 500, whose labour is really productive, and of value to the 
colony; and that half has to support the non-productive half. 
Cooking, washing, bed-making, and house-cleaning, are needful, 
but not gainful occupations ; and modern colonies in which these 
are almost the only occupations in which one-hali of the popula- 
tion are engaged, cannot advance so rapidly as the more ancient, 
in which all were, by the application of their time, labour, and 
skill, employed in giving a value to the raw material of the co- 
lony, oe | earning their own subsistence by productive industry. 


These physical and social causes may account, in part, for the 
much slower progress of our Australian, than of our old Ameri- 
can colonies in the same space of time ;—but we shall return to the 
economical state of those colonies, when we have given some ac- 
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count of M. de Strzelecki’s physical description of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. 

M. de Strzelecki, a nobleman of Prussian Poland, we believe, 
is one of those rarely gifted travellers, who unites to a competent 
knowledge of the physical sciences, great power of observation, 
clear and distinct views, and indefatigable eg sor tg He is 


a worthy follower in the career of Leopold von Buch, and von 
Humboldt. M. de Strzelecki has occupied twelve years in travels, 
and voyages round the globe, exploring “North and South 
America, part of the West Indies, the South Sea Islands, New 
Zealand, New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, the Javanese 
Islands, part of China and the East Indies, and Egypt.” This 
Physical Description of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, comprehends the fruits of five years of continual labour 
and observation, during a tour of 7000 miles on foot. It is a 
work of science, not a book of travels. M. de Strzelecki gives us 
the results of his researches, not the narrative of incidents and 
casual observations occurring to him ; and from the value of the 
few notes in which these are occasionally given, we regret that 
the traveller had not adopted the less rigidly scientific, but much 
more instructive and agreeable form of a personal narrative of 
his travels. The work is divided into eight sections. The first 
section gives a clear and distinct account of the marine and land 
surveys of the country; the second gives the traveller’s observa- 
tions on terrestrial magnetism ; the third treats of the mineralogy 
and geology of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land; the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth, of the climatology, the fossil and the exist- 
ing flora, and the fossil and the existing fauna, of those countries. 
The subjects of these sections do not admit of abridgment or 
extract ; for the research and study of years in the sciences con- 
nected with them, may be contained in the columns of a table, 
or in a coloured map, or diagram. The geologist and naturalist 
would not be satisfied without the whole; and to the ordinary 
reader the whole would be tedious, and the abridgment would 
be unintelligible. We hasten, therefore, to the seventh and 
eighth sections, which are by far the most interesting and valuable 
to the unscientific world. The seventh section treats of the 
aborigines ; the eighth, of the colonists—of the economy, the 
soil, sheep-farming, tillage, and improvements of the two colonies, 
New South Wales, and Van Diemen’s Land. Both sections are 
full of such new information and reflections, that we regret 
they form so small a portion of M. de Strzelecki’s work. 

Mr. Eyre, after the narrative of a long and disastrous expedi- 
tion by land, in 1840-1, from Adelaide, in the south-east, to 
King George’s Sound, or Swan River district, in the south-west, 
during which he was, for more than a year, in the wild waste 
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with the natives, gives, in his second volume, a very interesting 
account of their social condition, their manners and customs, and 
of the evils and benefits to them, produced by our colonization of 
their country. Mr. Eyre has been, since his return in 1841, and 
is at present, the resident stipendiary magistrate at Moorunda, 
on the Murray River; and, in the course of his official duty, is 
in frequent intercourse with the aborigines, travels among them, 
visits the various tribes who come within his district, hears and 
settles their disputes with each other, or with the colonists, and 
has a personal influence among them greater than any European 
ever acquired before. He is also in a position both to acquire more 
information, and to observe more impartially, than the colonists, 
whose opinions are often clouded by the prejudices of their igno- 
rant white servants; who, with the ferocity of convicts out of 
sight of control, inflict injuries on the natives, which they excuse 
by exaggerating their savage and brutal nature. Mr. Eyre’s 
account of them, which nearly fills his second volume, is highly 
interesting and important; and impresses the reader with the 
conviction that it is a dispassionate, faithful representation, by a 
man free from prejudices for or against the native race, and of 
more than ordinary powers, as well as opportunities of observation. 

The aborigines of Australia, in the opinion of Count Strzelecki, 
which is confirmed by Mr. Eyre’s observations, are not physically 
different in structure, strength, form of skull, or of osteological 
frame, from any other race of uncivilized men finding their sub- 
sistence from the natural products of their country by the exer- 
tion of the natural powers and faculties required to obtain it. 
M. de Strzelecki makes the just observation, that hitherto, in 
physical geography, races of men have been determined as diffe- 
rent by the characteristics which their external organization 
presents ; but the instinctive and mental faculties peculiar to each 
race, and in perfect accordance with the local circumstances in 
which that race is placed, furnish the true principles of a classifi- 
cation. It is the continual exercise, in fact, of these instinctive 
and mental faculties, which develops or modifies the external 
organs differently under different circumstances. The Australian 
natives are of quick perception, and retentive memory, seeing, 
and imitating readily, the slightest peculiarity in individuals ; and, 
like all wandering savages, endowed with great acuteness of the 
senses, and great powers of recognition of what they have seen, 
or heard of, before. They are thoughtless, good-natured, fond of 
their children—although, from pride, policy, or probably from 
unrestrained polygamy, and the servitude of their wives, they 
—_ no affection for the mothers; but, after a long absence, 
will sit down, and act, and look, as if they had never been out of 
the encampment. In this custom, and in the ceremonial of visits, 
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and of hospitality, there is a great similarity with the customs of 
the North American Indians; as described by Catlin. Under 
similar circumstances, similar customs exhibit themselves among 
mankind, although it is impossible to trace the natural connexion 
between the custom and the circumstance, or tell why the latter 
should produce the former. 


“It is a mistaken idea, as well as an unjust one,” says Mr. Eyre, 
“that supposes the natives to be without sensibility of feeling. Upon 
meeting children after a long absence, I have seen parents fall upon 
their necks, and weep bitterly. The following is a case in point: 
A fine, intelligent young boy was, by his father’s consent, living with 
me at the Murray river for many weeks, but upon the old man’s going 
into Adelaide, he took his son away to accompany him. Whilst there, 
the boy died, and for nearly a year I never saw any thing more of the 
father, although he had been occasionally within a few miles of my 
neighbourhood. One day, however, I was out shooting about three 
miles from home, and accidentally fell in with him. Upon seeing me, 
he immediately burst into tears, and was unable to speak. It was the 
first time he had met me since his son’s death, and my presence forcibly 
reminded him of his loss. The same circumstance occurred when he 
accompanied me to the house, where every thing he saw recalled the 
memory of his child.” 


Mr. Eyre gives them credit for some delicacy of feeling and 
innate propriety of behaviour, which lead them to avoid what may 
be rude or offensive to others, and mentions an instance of a 
native dance at which they were, as usual, in a state of complete 
nudity. One of the natives saw a white woman at a little dis- 
tance approaching, and they all, with one accord, crossed over to 
the bushes where their cloaks were, put them on, and resumed 
their amusement. They are considered by the colonists a 
cowardly race; but as far as they can show courage among 
themselves, against men upon an equality in respect of weapons, 
they are considered, by Mr. Eyre, equal to other men. They have 
not the fire-arms, nor the ferocity of the emancipated convict ; 
but in the better part of courage—calmness, endurance, self- 
possession, and resources in circumstances of danger—they are 
unequalled by the white race settled in their country. They 
meet and surmount the dangers peculiar to their local circum- 
stances. The wars between tribes are not bloody. It rarely 
happens that more than one or two are killed, though hun- 
res may have been engaged. Fights are sometimes witnessed 
by men who are not concerned in them, and by the women and 
children. Males are obliged always to take part with their own 
tribe and relatives ; but women and children are never butchered 
after a battle. They are not a blood-thirsty race. Revenge for 
injuries, such as the murder of a friend or relative, is only to be 
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appeased by blood, as among all uncivilized nations; but the 
Australian nations have made one’step towards civilization, which 
places them in advance, by many ages, of the New Zealanders 
or the North American Indians. ’ The injuries, whether in the 
case of individuals or of tribes, for which blood is demanded, are 
expiated by a shedding of blood not involving the loss of life. 
The perpetrators of the injury, after much ceremony and talking, 
present their left shoulder, and the injured party pierces with a 
spear the left arm, a little below the shoulder, and thus the in- 
jury is expiated, the honour of the injured vindicated, and his 
revenge appeased. This custom, or rude approach to a legal or 
customary restraint upon the savage instinct of revenge, is very 
remarkable. When we look at the customs, languages, arts, 
and implements of the inhabitants of the southern hemisphere, 
we may almost doubt whether all that we see be not rather the 
debris and remnants of a once much higher state of civilization, 
than the gradual advances of the natives from a lower to 
a higher and higher condition of humanity. The aborigines of 
Australia, if classed according to their mental powers and capa- 
bility of civilization, would probably stand next to the New Zea- 
landers and Sandwich Islanders, and above the natives of Ota- 
heitee. They seem to want the energy of character of the two 
former races, and the licentiousness, and softness, the corruption 
before civilization, of the latter. The food of the aborigines is 
not to be obtained in the same districts at all seasons. The 
scarcity of water, also, renders some tracts of country uninhabit- 
able at certain seasons. The nomade life and its evil—its influ- 
ence in the steppes of Asia, as in the Llanos, or Pampas of South 
America, to arrest the progress of civilization by the sameness 
and paucity of the objects in the pastoral or wandering life, for 
human intelligence and industry to act upon—is by nature im- 
posed upon the natives of Australia; and in comparing them with 

opulations in the southern hemisphere, apparently more advanced 
in civilization or intellectual power, this element of barbarism 
should be taken into account. They have no houses, huts, or 
wigwams, for permanent dwellings, because there is no perma- 
nent supply of food in any one locality. They must wander for 
subsistence to tracts often very distant from each other, at differ- 
ent seasons. But they are not without food, even in abundant 
supply. In some of the many books on Australia which the press 
pours forth every year, the natives are described as a wretched 
starving race, below the ordinary standard of humanity in habits 
and intellect, and supporting a miserable existence by eating 
lizards, disgusting maggots bred in the trees, serpents and grubs. 
We devour crabs, lobsters, oysters, without being horror-struck 
at their resemblance to huge spiders, boiled scorpions, or raw 
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worms. Among our five senses, taste seems to be specially made 
a fool of by sight. Captain Grey, in his travels on the west coast 
of Australia, says, “ generally speaking, the natives live well. 
In some districts there may, at particular seasons of the year, be 
a deficiency of food ; but if such be the case, those tracts are, for 
the time, deserted.” A traveller, he says, or even a strange na- 
tive may, in some latitudes, starve if he has no one to point out 
to him the vegetable productions fit for food with which the soil 
beneath his feet is teeming. “The same rule holds good,” he 
adds, “ with regard to animal productions; for example, the shrub, 
or tree xanthornia, in the southern parts of the continent, affords 
an inexhaustible supply of fragrant grubs, which an epicure 
would delight in when once he had so far overcome his prejudices 
as to taste them.” Mr. Eyre gives a list of the edible articles 
used by the natives, viz., salt water and fresh water fish and 
shell-fish, and the rivers abound in large fish, fresh water 
turtle, frogs, rats, mice, lizards, most kinds of snakes and 
reptiles, grubs, moths, white ants, larvee of insects, birds’ eggs, 
kangaroos, opossums, squirrels, sloths, wallabies, wild dogs, 
wombats, i geese, wild turkey, swan, pelican, pheasant, and 
other animals; besides a great variety of roots and vegetable 
productions. “ Of these articles,” Mr. Eyre says, “ many are not 
only procurable in abundance, but in such vast quantities at the 
proper season, as to afford, for a considerable length of time, an 
ample means of subsistence to many hundreds of natives congre- 
gated in one place.” 

If cannibalism be known among some tribes—which is not well 
authenticated—it is resorted to not from want of food, but from 
the belief in a sorcery by which supernatural powers are to be 
acquired by tasting human flesh, or to be communicated to 
spears smeared with the fat of a human body; and the bodies 
so applied are those of persons who have died from wounds or 
disease. The nets and implements for catching their food, the 
sagacity and perceptive powers in discovering, and perseverance 
and forethought in reaching in due time the districts in which 
their food can be found for a season, their weapons, baskets, 
canoes, show no want of intellect and ingenuity. 

The government of this people seems to be entirely patriarchal. 
The father in the family, the elders in the tribe, appear to have 
authority ; but no chief of a tribe, or king over several tribes, is 
acknowledged. Their affairs are managed by conferences at 
meetings of tribes. These meetings are frequent, because, by a 
singular social institution common to all the Australian tribes, 
although using dialects unintelligible to each other, and separated 
by great distances, and by differences of climate and means of 
subsistence, there are, between boyhood and middle age, five 
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steps or grades each with its peculiar restrictions on the kinds of 
food to be used by the men belonging to it. In advancing from 
one grade to another, a considerable ceremonial meeting is held, 
and on conferring the highest grade, tribes are assembled from a 
distance of seventy miles round; and M. de Strzelecki was told 
it would be dangerous to approach within ten miles of the meet- 
ing place. In this singular social institution—upheld by no civil 
or religious authority, but merely as traditionary custom—may 
robably be traced the rudiments of some social arrangements 
ike the divisions into castes using different food, of the popula- 
tion of India. The Australian tribes appear to have had a com- 
mon origin and Janguage; although the dialects of neighbouring 
tribes are, in some cases, unintelligible to each other, and they 
can only communicate together by a third dialect understood by 
both. This greater coincidence in language between tribes 
widely separated from each other, as on the opposite sides of the 
Continent, than between tribes now living near to each other, is 
i, ated accounted for by Mr. Eyre, by supposing the country 
to have been peopled originally by one race in two divisions, which 
followed the opposite coasts, and that, subsequently, a third divi- 
sion of the same race has come in by a third route, in the centre 
of the country, between the two, and brought with it some dif- 
ference in dialect and customs. It seems to be the opinion of 
the missionaries, Messieurs Schurman, Meyer, Teichelman, and 
others, who have paid much attention to these dialects, that not- 
withstanding the great differences in words, and even in those 
least liable to be disused or changed, the similarity, in structure 
and in other circumstances, outweighs the discordance, and that 
the dialects now in use have had a common root, and the peo- 
ple, notwithstanding some difference in customs in different dis- 
tricts, have had a common origin. 
One of the most revolting and disgraceful sophisms by which 
rivate cupidity has successfully deluded the British Government 
into measures for the interests of a few individuals, under the pre- 
text of a principle of public law and right, sanctioned by reason 
and religion, is that the native uncivilized inhabitants of a country, 
the wild aborigines, are not the rightful owners of the land of 
their nativity, the land which they merely live upon, but do not 
cultivate; that the foreign colonists, who intrude into, settle on, 
and cultivate this land, become, ipso facto, the legitimate owners, 
and may expel the aborigines who do not cultivate it, but merely 
live upon it by hunting, fishing, and gathering the roots, fruits, 
and spontaneous products of the soil ; and may do so justly, by the 
law of God and man. The natives have no rights of property, 
according to this sophism, in the soil of their native land, because 
they do not plough, sow, and reap, and make it available for a 
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civilized subsistence. On this new principle in the moral code, 
our encroachments on the natives of New Zealand, the grants by 
our Government to speculating land-companies on the Exchange 
of London, of land of which the natives had a distinct appropria- 
tion among themselves by tribes, and proprietary rights which no 
individual of a tribe had a power to alienate—our deportation of all 
the natives of Van Diemen’s Land whom we had not starved or 
massacred, to Flinders Island in Bass Strait, where the miserable 
remnant of the people we tore from their native home are perish- 
ing from the face of the earth—the American aggressions on, and 
occupation of, the hunting territories of the Indian tribes, and 
the French razzias in Africa for the purpose of establishing civi- 
lized agricultural colonies in a land now only occupied or overrun 
by the wandering Arab tribes and their flocks, may all be justified, 
—all are deeds equally conformable to this law of nature and of 
nations, that the more civilized may, as matter of right, seize on 
the land which the less civilized do not use and cultivate. It is 
reasoned thus; and this reasoning is unblushingly avowed and 
acted upon by our land speculators who receive, and by our colo- 
nial department which grants, allotments of land in Australia and 
New Zealand. The earth, it is piously observed, was given by 
its Creator to man to live on, to use and cultivate, so as to pro- 
duce a civilized subsistence for the human race in the hi ue 
moral and Christian state which human nature here on earth can 
attain ; therefore, if a wild uncivilized race of natives in a country 
merely wander over its surface, living on its spontaneous produc- 
tions, the wild fruits, game, fish, without cultivating the land, 
and raising a more abundant and civilized subsistence out of it, 
they may be justly, legitimately, and on right principle before 
God and man, driven out, and dispossessed by those who can culti- 
vate the land, and bring it by their industry to the use for which 
it was intended by the Creator, the abode of civilized Christian 
men. Now the premises here are right, but the conclusion is 
wrong. The earth is no doubt given to man for his support, and 
in a civilized, rather than in a savage state; but are we to con- 
clude from this that we are to despoil, expel, or massacre our 
fellow-men who are in a savage state, instead of reclaiming, and 
enlightening, and civilizing them, if we can, and letting them 
alone if we cannot? The use and cultivation of the land are but 
relative terms. The savage who merely hunts over it, uses it for 
his subsistence as well as the farmer who ploughs and sows every 
foot of it. It is but in the quantity of subsistence derived from a 
given area of land, that the savage native and the civilized colo- 
nist differ as to the use of it ; a if the use, the productive use, 
be the basis of proprietary right, what right would landholders in 
a civilized country, in England for instance, have to their estates, 
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if it could be demonstrated that others, for example their tenants, 
understood and could practise agriculture, or the productive 
cultivation of land, much better, and therefore had a better 
right to the property of the land, since they could produce more 
subsistence for man from it? Civilization itself is but a relative 
term, and can confer no legitimate right on man in one state, to 
appropriate to themselves what is not their own, but the ne- 
— property of men in another state. On a jury we would 

10ld it to be no excuse for a thief, that the man whose pocket he 
had picked was drunk, or blind, or an idiot. Our poe de- 
partment not only admits the excuse, but acts upon it. The 
right of our Government to the land which it has granted in 
Australia to emigration companies or individual settlers, stands 
upon no better grounds, socially, morally, or religiously consi- 
dered, than this sophism affords. The principle and the practice 
of our colonization in Australia and New Zealand will be the in- 
delible blot on British history in the nineteenth century. It can 
only be accounted for from the want of a permanent Board or 
Head for colonial atiairs. By the rapid succession of colonial 
ministers on every political change in the Cabinet, a new man is 
placed for a year or two in charge of affairs to which the study 
and experience of a life time are required, and he must of neces- 
sity depend on men he has found in permanent subordinate situ- 
ations in the colonial department, who may be sufficiently faith- 
ful, exact in the routine of business, and well informed, but are 
not responsible for the advice they give, and are in the position 
which in this country always, and justly, is loaded with the pub- 
lic distrust and dislike, that of secret unseen advisers—not of a 

ublic board acting under the eye of the public. It may be 
doubted if advisers bred in the routine of the Colonial Office are 
above the views of the petty colonial policy of times of a lower 
moral standard in national acts, than that which the present gene- 
ration applies to public men and measures. It would be ridicu- 
lous to assert that the public responsible men, the Cabinet Minis- 
ters, who, on each change of administration, take the important 
charge of colonial affairs, are self-acting in their office, judge from 
their own knowledge, have weighed the information laid before 
them, deliberately by themselves, colony by colony, case by case, 
interest by interest, without trusting to the opinion of irrespon- 
sible officials under them, who in reality manage the colonial 
affairs of the empire under their name and responsibility. It 
would require the lifetime of the oldest, and the abilities of the 
ablest, of the public men who, in the course of thirty years, have 
held the department of colonial affairs, to understand, and satis- 
factorily to their own consciousness of the trust, to manage the 
complicated interests of our colonial empire ; yet there are at pre- 
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sent four public men living, none of them very aged, Sir George 
Murray, Lord Glenelg, Lord John Russell, and Lord Stanley, 
who have held the office of minister of the colonies. With such 
a brief tenure of office, with the unavoidable ignorance of the 
peculiar local interests and circumstances of the business in the 
department to which they have been appointed by chance in the 
distribution of office, and with the drawbacks on their time and 
minds, of parliamentary business, party discussions, ministerial 
meetings, cabinet councils, and white-bait dinners, it would be 
unjust to throw upon the individual ministers the faults of the 
system and position in which they are placed. They are not 
to blame for continuing to act on the system which their pre- 
decessors acted upon, and the principles of which they have not 
had the time to examine, before they are called upon to sanction 
it by renewed acts. In this way we must account for the un- 
principled aggressions on the property of the natives in Australia, 
permitted under each succeeding minister of colonial affairs, al- 
though each individually would have cut off his right hand rather 
than have given, knowingly and deliberately, his official sanction 
to such atrocious violations of justice and humanity. 


“‘ It has generally been imagined,” says Mr. Eyre, “ but with great 
injustice, as well as incorrectness, that the natives have no idea of 
property in land, or of proprietary rights connected with it. Nothing 
can be farther from the truth than this assumption, although men of 
high character and standing, and who are otherwise benevolently in- 
clined towards the natives, have distinctly denied this right, and 
maintained that the natives were not entitled to have any choice of 
land reserved for them out of their own possessions, and in their 
respective districts. 

“In the public journals of the colonies, the question has often been 
discussed, and the same unjust assertion put forth. A single quota- 
tion will be sufficient to illustrate the spirit prevailing upon this point. 
It is from a letter on the subject, published in the South Australian 
Register of 1st August 1840 :—‘ It would be difficult to define what 
conceivable proprietary rights were ever enjoyed by the miserable 
savages of South Australia, who never cultivated an inch of the soil, 
and whose ideas never extended beyond obtaining a sufficiency of 
white chalk and red ochre wherewith to bedaub their bodies at their 
filthy corroberies.’ Many similar proofs might be given of the general 
feeling entertained respecting the rights of the aborigines, arising out 
of their original possession of the soil. It is a feeling, however, that 
can only have originated in an entire ignorance of the habits, customs, 
and ideas of this people. As far as my own observation has extended, 
Ihave found that particular districts, having a radius, perhaps, of 
from ten to twenty miles, or, in other cases, varying according to 
local circumstances, are considered generally as being the property 
and hunting-grounds of the tribes that frequent them. These districts 
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are again parcelled out among the individual members of the tribe. 
Every male has some portion of land, of which he can point out the 
distinct boundaries. These pruperties are subdivided by a father 
among his own sons during his own lifetime, and descend almost in 
hereditary succession. A man can dispose of, or barter, his land to 
others; but a female never inherits, nor has primogeniture among 
the sons any peculiar rights or advantages. ‘Tribes can only come 
into each other’s districts by permission or invitation.” 


Here are surely well-established proprietary rights, which, in 
common honesty, ought to have been respected by our Colonial 
administration. But to Mr. Eyre’s testimony we add Captain 
Grey’s, whose travels in Western Australia are well known, and 
whose subsequent appointment to the high situation of Governor- 
resident in gouth Australia is a proof that our Colonial Depart- 
ment reposed the fullest confidence in his opinions and infor- 
mation. 


‘Landed property does not belong to a tribe, or to several families, 
but to a single male ; and the limits of his property are so accurately 
defined, that every native knows those of his own land, and can point 
out the various objects which mark his boundary.” 


But here is testimony still more minute and satisfactory as to 
the state of proprietary rights to land among the natives, from 
Dr. Lang, the Principal of Sydney College, New South Wales, 
whose situation and p redheads. are equally beyond undue bias or 
prejudice, and whose long personal acquaintance with the state 
of the natives and colonists makes him more able, perhaps, than 
any man, to give correct information. 


“ You ask,” he says, ‘ whether the aborigines of the Australian 
continent trace any idea of property in land?” I beg to answer most 
decidedly in the affirmative. It is well known that these aborigines 
in no instance cultivate the soil, but subsist entirely by hunting and 
fishing, and on wild roots they find in certain localities, especially the 
common fern, with occasionally a little wild honey ; indigenous fruits 
being exceedingly rare. The whole race is divided into tribes, more 
or less numerous, and designated from the localities they inhabit ; for, 
although universally a wandering race with respect to places of 
habitation, their wanderings are circumscribed by certain well-defined 
limits. In short, every tribe has its own district, the boundaries of 
which are well known to the natives generally; and within that 
district all the wild animals are considered as much the property of 
the tribe inhabiting, or rather ranging, on its whole extent, as the 
flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle, that have been introduced into 
the country by adventurous Europeans, are held, by European law 
and usage, to be the property of their respective owners. In fact, as 
the country is occupied chiefly for pastoral purposes, the difference 
between the aboriginal and European ideas of property on the soil is 
more imaginary than real, the native grass affording subsistence to 
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the kangaroos of the natives, as well as to the wild cattle of the 
Europeans, and the only difference, indeed, being that the former are 
not branded with a particular mark like the latter, and are somewhat 
wilder and more difficult to catch.” 


After saying that the intrusion of a stranger of another tribe, 
on the land of any tribe, is resented, and a cause of war among 
the natives, just as such an intrusion is punished as a trespass 
by the European settlers, Dr. Lang goes on to say— 

‘“‘ But particular districts are not merely the property of particular 
tribes; particular sections, or portions, of those districts are uni- 
versally recognized by the natives as the property of individual mem- 
bers of these tribes.” 


It can scarcely be maintained, in the face of such testimony as 
that of M. De Strzelecki, Mr. Eyre, Captain Grey, and Princi- 
pal Lang, all disinterested observers, long resident (Mr. Eyre for 
twelve years) among the natives, that these aborigines have no 
sense of proprietary rights in land. The right and use, accord- 
ing to their social condition, are evidently as well understood, 
distinctly appropriated, and exclusively exercised by the natives 
of Australia, as by the inhabitants of any English village, or of 
any Highland parish, over a common pasture to which they have 
an exclusive right. If the natives even had no sense of pro- 
prietary rights, we did not thereby acquire an honest right to 
the property which from ignorance they neglected. The 
total abandonment, by our successive Colonial administra- 
tions at home, of the plain principles of justice and humanity, 
by sanctioning the occupation of the land of Australia without 
any claim of conquest, cession, or purchase, and without any 
provision for the starving tribes turned out of their land and 
means of subsistence, has, naturally enough, produced in the 
colonists an equal abandonment of all principles of justice and 
humanity in their treatment of, and dealings with, the natives. 
The land was granted by the early governors to their own friends 
or relatives, without check or stint. The natives were driven 
from their land, because, as Captain Grey observes— 


* Directly an European settles down in the country, his constant 
residence in one spot soon sends the animals away from it; and al- 
though he may in no other way interfere with the native, the mere 
circumstance of his residing there does the man, on whose land he 
settles, the injury of depriving him of his ordinary means of subsist- 
ence.” 


But it is not a passive occupation only that contents the colo 
nist. 

“The waters (for drinking) are occupied and enclosed,” says Mr. 
Eyre, “ and access to them is frequently prohibited The fields are 
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fenced in, and the natives are no longer at liberty to dig up roots. 
The white man claims the timber, and the very firewood itself is occa- 
sionally denied to them. I have myself repeatedly seen the natives 
driven off private lands in the vicinity of Adelaide, and their huts 
burned, even in cold wet weather. The records of the police office 
will show that they have been driven off the park lands, or those be- 
longing to Government, or, at least, that they have been brought up, 
and punished for cutting wood from the trees there. What are they 
to do, when there is not a stick or a tree within miles of Adelaide, they 
can legally take ?” 


This reckless and brutal application of English law, to a people 
totally unacquainted with, and incapable of comprehending the 
social or conventional offences which the law punishes, is not 
merely the act of individuals, but of the official personages in the 
colonies, and is sanctioned by the authorities constituted by the 
Colonial Department at home. Judge Willis states, in an address 
to a jury when trying some natives,— 

“ T have, on a recent occasion, stated my opinion, which I still en- 
tertain, that the proprietor of a run, or, in other words, one who holds 
a lease or license from the Crown, to depasture certain Crown lands, 
may take all lawful means to prevent either natives or others from en- 
tering or remaining upon it.” 

Governor Arthur, by a proclamation of the 15th of April 1828 
(approved of by the Colonial minister of George IV.,) strictly 
commands the aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land— 


“‘ to retire and depart from, and for no reason, and no pretence, save 
as therein provided (viz. travelling annually to the sea-coast in quest 
of shell-fish under certain regulations,) to re-enter the settled districts 
of Van Diemen’s Land, or any portions of land cultivated and occu- 
pied by any person whomsoever, on pain of forcible expulsion there- 
from, and such consequences as might be necessarily attendant on 
it,” &e. 


A more solemn piece of official foolery than a proclamation, in 
English, to the natives in the bush of Van Diemen’s Land, given 
with all the dignity and phraseology of an edict in his Majesty’s 
name, and approved of by the Minister of State for Colonial affairs, 
cannot, perhaps, be found in the archives of any modern nation. 
But it was not merely a piece of solemn foolery: it was a decree 
of Nero to the oaiel natives. Driven from the land from 
which they had formerly derived their subsistence, they could 
only exist by trespass, and depredations on those who had settled 
on it. They were shot like wild beasts by the colonists. The 
natives of Van Diemen’s Land were described by Cook, or some 
of the early discoverers of the country, as more numerous, war- 
like, and savage, than the inhabitants of the other countries in 
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those seas. They maintained their character of bravery, and re- 
taliated on the colonists with desperate fury. Murder succeeded 
murder on both sides; they were murders when committed by 
the natives—but only meritorious deeds, deserving a premium, 
not a punishment, when committed on the natives. This war- 
fare of extermination expired at last from want of victims. The 
whole native population of Van Diemen’s Land had been re- 
duced by famine, disease, infanticide induced by famine, and the 
fire-arms of the colonists, to 210 individuals, who, in the year 
1835, were collected together, and transported bodily to Flinders 
Island in Bass Straits, leaving the original seat of this wild, but 
gallant, and energetic, and apparently very reclaimable nation, 
without a trace that there they had been. In 1842, seven years 
after this final act of extermination in their native land, M. de 
Strzelecki found fifty-four individuals remaining, the last of a 
race of human beings cut off from the face of the earth by the 
tender mercy of our Colonial Department. We speak of the raz- 
zias of the French in Africa. Three men only are accountable 
for them; not a nation. Louis Philippe, Guizot, and Marshal 
Bugeaud, are alone accountable, to God and to posterity, for the 
deeds there perpetrated, or allowed. The perpetrators are but 
the military machinery in their hands, But who are account- 

able for the razzia in Van Diemen’s Land? for the razzias now 

permitted in Australia? We employ no soldiery. We lay the 

flattering unction to our souls that we do not cut the throats of 
the natives; we do not shoot them, except it be one by one on 

every pretext the savage stock-keeper can find—we only kill them 

by hunger and disease—we only take their land, water, hunting- 

grounds, fishings, fuel, and leave them to perish gradually, to be 

extinguished in a few years by famine, misery, infanticide, and 

hardships in the desert, by intemperance and venereal diseases 

in the towns, and by the extension of English law, with its con- 

ventional offences and punishments, to people in a savage state. 

This process of extermination is going on with silent but fearful 

rapidity. In New South Wales, one of the oldest and longest 

established missions in Australia was given up by the Rev. Mr. 

Threlkeld after many years of toil, and why? Because, as we 

are told in the Parliamentary Reports on Australian Aborigines, 

9th of August 1844, 


“This mission has ceased to exist, not from want of support from 
the British Government, nor from the inclination of the agent, but 
purely from the aborigines themselves becoming extinct in these 
parts.”—P. 161. 

The same Report says of this mission :— 


“It is, however, perfectly apparent that the termination of the 
mission has arisen solely from the aborigines becoming extinct in these 
VOL. IV. NO. VIII. U 
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districts ; and the very few that remain elsewhere are so scattered, 
that it is impossible to congregate them for instruction ; and when seen 
in the towns, they are generally unfit to engage in profitable conversa- 
tion. The thousands of aborigines, if they ever did exist in those 
parts, decreased to hundreds, the hundreds have lessened to tens, and 
the tens will dwindle to units, before a very few years have passed 
away.”—P. 160-1. 

“The whole eastern country,” says M. de Strzelecki, “ once thickly 
peopled, may now be said to be abandoned to the whites, with the 
exception of some scattered families in one part, and of a few scattered 
individuals in another; and these, once so high-spirited, so jealous of 
their independence and liberty, now treated with contempt and ridicule 
even by the lowest of the Europeans; degraded, subdued, confused, 
awkward, and distrustful ; ill concealing emotions of anger, scorn, and 
revenge ; emaciated, and covered with filthy rags—these native lords 
of the soil are dragging on a melancholy existence to a yet more 
melancholy doom.” 

Yet are those natives an apt and intelligent race of men, 
capable, by the testimony of all who have been in contact with 
them, of receiving instruction and civilization. Mr. Moorhouse, 
after several years’ practical experience, says,— 

“They are as apt as European children, so far as has been tried ; 
but they have not been put to abstract reasoning. Their perceptive 
powers are large, as they are much exercised in procuring food, &c. 
Any thing requiring perception only is readily mastered ; the alphabet 
will be known in a few lessons; figures are soon recognized, and the 
quantities they represent ; but addition from figures alone always pre- 
sents difficulties for a while, but in a little time it is understood.” 

There are several, at least four, schools in which the children 
of the aborigines make a progress sufficient to prove, even to the 
colonist, that there is no natural deficiency of intellectual powers 
in the native race. What may be still more conclusive evidence 
to him is, that on the Murray River, of which district Mr. Eyre 
is the resident-magistrate, “native shepherds and stock-keepers 
are almost exclusively employed, and have been found to answer 
well. Most of the settlers in that district have one or more 
native youths constantly living at their houses.” But why—with 
sufficient capacity for instruction, and with schoolmasters and 
missionaries supported by Government labouring among them— 
why is the progress of education and religion so inconsiderable, 
that no results at all are perceivable on the uncivilized condition 
of the natives? The reason is obvious. The child or youth who 
has passed a year, a month, a week, with the missionary or 
schoolmaster, has lost so much time in that instruction which, 
in his social state, is more immediately urgent—in the practice of 
finding his daily food in the desert. He returns to his tribe, and 
family, a better scholar and Christian, but a much worse hunts- 
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man, and with his perceptive powers and bodily dexterity very 
inferior, and his capacity of providing subsistence, and of endur- 
ing privation of it, very much impaired, compared with the 
genuine children of the desert. He must return to starve and 
die among his countrymen, or live an outcast about the towns 
and settlements of the colonists, trusting to chance employment, 
and beggary, and theft, for his subsistence, and to intemperance 
for his enjoyment. Government has established protectors of the 
aborigines ; pays for schools and missions to educate and convert 
the native youth ; distributes blankets and flour, to the value of 
about £1000 sterling yearly, at certain stations, where the 
encroachments of the colonists on their subsistence grounds have 
driven the natives to famine and desperation ; and has expended 
altogether, in twenty years, viz. from 1821 to 1842, on the civi- 
lization and protection of the aborigines, about £51,800. All 
has proved abortive. If, instead of distributing flour and 
blankets, the money of Government had been applied to teaching 
the natives to raise flour, and to make blankets for themselves— 
had been applied to leading them to the first stage of civilization, 
the dwelling in fixed habitations—the cultivating land of their 
own for their own subsistence, and acquiring the arts, habits, 
and wants of the transition period between the migratory and 
stationary states of pallies would have been an incipient 
nucleus of civilization for the individuals formed by the on 
master and the missionary, to fall back upon. They would not 
have had to return to savage life, and resume savage habits. 
In the way the money has been applied, schools, missions, and 
wong have all proved failures; and Lord Stanley, in his 
etter to Sir George Gipps, of 20th December, 1842, given in 
the Parliamentary Reports, expresses strongly his opinion, that 
“the whole has proved an unnecessary and profitless expenditure.” 
The plain truth is, that where iniquity is at the root, the fruits 
will be disappointment. The root of iniquity was in the Crown 
seizing and granting, or suffering its colonial governors to grant, 
to individual colonists, land in Australia, to which, in equity, the 
Crown had no right at all ; and to which, in true colonial policy, 
the rightful native possessors ought to have been admitted to a 
concurrent right and possession—ought to have been settled on 
their portion of the land in a civilized way—taught to use it, 
either in tillage or pasturage, as most suitable to the district, for 
their own subsistence—and protected, as minors, in their proper- 
ties and persons, by resident magistrates. The iniquity of the 
Government was naturally followed up by the iniquity of the 
colonists, and of their local rulers; and by the weakness of 
Government permitting misrule, and a ferocious spirit of hatred 
and persecution of the natives, to spring up and show themselves 
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with impunity, even among men in authority. We have quoted 
already Judge Willis’ deliberate address to a jury, on the appli- 
cation of the English law of trespass to the natives who, in search 
of water or food, may cross lands which have been granted in 

erpetuity, or on license as squatters, to English colonists. A 
eaieeeate of the colony, and a commissioner of Crown lands 
in the Geelong district, in an official letter, addressed to the 
Superintendent, and quoted by Mr. Eyre, gives it as his “ candid 
opinion,” that “the only plan to bring them (the natives) to a 
fit and proper state, is to insist on the gentlemen in the country 
to protect their property, and to deal with such useless savages on 
the spot.” This dealing on the spot, recommended by this orna- 
ment to the colonial magistracy and Crown-land management, is 
but too faithfully followed in the spirit in which it is recommended. 
The native crossing the territory granted by squatter license to 
the great sheep-master, in order to get at the roots, or other food 
he has been accustomed to take from it, or to get at the water in 
it, on which, at certain seasons, he depended, is hunted off with 
dogs, shot at, driven out of sight into the bush, by the shepherds 
and stock-keepers, who are generally convicts, the refuse of 
society—better fed and better armed savages than the natives, 
but altogether as savage. Retaliation follows injury and injus- 
tice, and is followed by re-retaliation, exasperation, despair,— 
murders. These disorders, and the sure and silent razzia of 
starvation, are rapidly exterminating the native race. The 
humanity and ability of the eminent men who have been minis- 
ters of colonial affairs in the course of the last twenty years, in 
too rapid succession to be effective ministers for such distant 
colonies, have not been able to overcome the vis inertie of the Co- 
lonial Department and its routine, and at once to apply to a seen 
and acknowledged injustice and cruel evil, the speedy remedy of 
a vigorous return to what is just and right in the dealings between 
the British nation and the aborigines. They are entitled, as the 
original proprietors of the land, to their subsistence from it, to 
acknowledged and protected rights of property, and to equal 
social and legal personal rights. At present, it appears from Mr. 
Eyre’s work, the oath or evidence of the native against a white 
man is not admitted in the Australian courts of law; while the 
oath of the white man, although he may have been a convict 
transported for perjury, is received against the native. Yet, by 
a beautiful fiction of law, the benefit of the law of England is said 
to be extended to the natives of Australia—that is, they are punish- 
able for offences under English law ; for such offences as trespass, 
begging, vagrancy, taking firewood, hunting, &c. which, to men in 
a state of nature, are not intelligible offences ; and the testimony of 
their neighbours, proving an alibi, or a non-identity, or an impos- 
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sibility of the party being guilty, is not admitted. Native evidence, 
even against a white man, ought surely to be taken at quantum 
valeat, and if sustained by circumstantial evidence, it ought to be 
held good. Schools, missions, flour, and blankets, would soon fol- 
low property, fixed habitations, and the protection of equal law. 

Lord Stanley is entitled to the credit of having made a wise 
and vigorous step towards a better system, during his colonial 
administration. He fixed a price of a pound sterling per acre 
for land in Australia. Many consider this measure unwise, and 
a great discouragement to emigration ; for who, say they, and very 
justly, will go to Australia to pay twenty shillings = acre for 
land, when he can get land in America at three shillings and 
sixpence per acre ; and land naturally of better quality, as M. de 
Strzelecki proves by chemical analysis of the soils of the two 
continents. ‘The measure is, nevertheless, wise. It may have 
discouraged the emigration of small capitalist emigrants from the 
mother-country to the Australian colonies, but it has checked an 
urgent evil—the squatter system—which is equally adverse to 
their true prosperity and interests, and to the rights and existence 
of the aborigines. By this system, the great flock-master obtained 
a temporary right, by taking out a license, to appropriate vast 
and unknown tracts of pasture-land for his flocks, to keep the na- 
tives and all other intruders from them, and to be the uncontrolled 
master in the interior. It is now required that the flock-masters 
should locate themselves, choose, and pay for, three hundred 
acres of land within their squatter license ; and they and their 
shepherds must become fixed inhabitants, instead of a class of 
wandering white savages. 

Mr. Eyre ascribes the extinction of the indigenous tribes of 
Australia, so rapidly going on wheresoever they are in contact 
with the white race, to physical causes—the famine, disease, in- 
temperance, vice, produced by the misrule of our colonies, by the 
encroachments permitted upon their land and means of subsis- 
tence, and by the infanticide and the outrages against each other, 
and against the colonists, excited by hunger and by the change 
of habits of life, among those in any frequent communication 
with our colonists. M.de Strzelecki, while he admits, to the 
fullest extent, all these causes, and corroborates all the views and 
statements of Mr. Eyre, whose work was published after M. de 
Strzelecki’s, thinks that the decrease and final annihilation of 
indigenous races, which seems always to follow the colonization 
of white people, may be a mysterious law of nature in operation 
on the human race. The effects of oppressive misrule, of Euro- 
pean intemperance, diseases, habits of life not suited to the con- 
stitution of the aborigines, of European fire-arms, of starvation, 
and all other conceivable causes of decrease of native population, 
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should appear, he thinks, in an increased rate of mortality among 
them, a greater number of deaths ; whereas he finds the decrease 
is owing to a smaller number of births. M. de Strzelecki has 
lived among different races of aborigines, the native tribes of 
Canada, of the United States, of California, Mexico, the South 
American Republics, the Marquesas, Sandwich, and Society 
Islands, and those, finally, of New Zealand and Australia; he 
has examined the oldest aborigines of every country—the natives 
who remember the first American war in the United States, the 
government of the Jesuits in Brazil and Calffornia, the arrival 
of Cook and the early navigators in the South Sea Islands, New 
Zealand, New South Wales, and Van Diemen’s Land; and he 
comes to the remarkable conclusion, from this wide scope of in- 
formation and personal observation,— 


“‘ That the longevity of these aborigines, who are decreasing and 
vanishing from the earth, before the steps of the white man, has- not 
been abridged, that the rate of mortality has not been increased, but 
that the power of continuing or procreating the species appears to have 
been curtailed.” 

His inquiries, also, have led him to the conclusion, that this 
sterility of the indigenous races, wheresoever the European race is 
found, is confined to the female, and that the result of the casual 
union between an aboriginal female and an European male is— 


“ That the native female is found to lose the power of conception on 
a renewal of intercourse with the male of her own race, retaining only 
that of procreating with the white man. . . . Hundreds of instances,” 
M de Strzelecki goes on to say, “of this extraordinary fact are on re- 
cord in his memoranda, all tending to prove that the sterility of the 
female being relative only to one and not to another male, and recur- 
ring invariably under the same circumstances amongst the Hurons, 
Seminoles, Red Indians, Yakies, (Sinaloa) Mendoza Indians, Araucos, 
South Sea Islanders, and natives of New Zealand, New South Wales, 
and Van Diemen’s Land, is not accidental, but follows laws as cogent, 
though as mysterious, as the rest of those connected with generation.” 


If this fact be true, and verified, as it possibly might be, by 
observation of the existence of any similar law of nature in cases 
where mules, and hybrid varieties of birds and inferior animals, 
are produced—and verified, also, by more numerous observations, 
and by observers directing their attention specially to the in- 
quiry in situations in which Europeans wl natives of other 
races live together—it would be one of the most remarkable ad- 
ditions made, in our times, to physical science. If analogy could 
be built upon in such an inquiry, the analogous extinction of 
varieties, species, and classes of vegetable and animal exist- 
ences, and the appearance, in their stead, of other varieties, 
species, and classes, to cover and inhabit the earth—and aj- 
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parently without sudden or violent convulsion, destruction, and 
creation, but gradually, the new replacing, yet mixed with the 
old—may be traced in the organic fossils in the cabinet of the 
geologist. But if we look to fact instead of analogy, we find 
that no such law of nature is in operation in the United States 
of America, where the white race and the black exist together in 
the greatest numbers, and where the black race, although in 
slavery, is multiplying in even a greater ratio of increase yearly, 
than the European race. We > not hear of it in our West 
India Islands, where the black race, since their emancipation 
from the toils of slavery, are, it is understood, multiplying 
rapidly by the side of the white race. We do not hear of it in 
Ceylon, nor in any locality where misrule, slavery, or other 
causes of physical privation do not prevent the natural tendency 
of the human race to multiply up to its means of subsistence. 
Slavery itself does not check this tendency in the United States, 
because subsistence in sufficient abundance is afforded, slave- 
breeding being more profitable than starving the slave stock, or 
working them out. The foundation-fact, also, of M. de Strze- 
lecki’s theory—the decrease of births among the indigenous races 
in communication with the European race—may be accounted for 
without any mysterious law of nature, simply by the change of 
habits, of food, the additional hardships, the want, the state of 
famine, and the infanticide and premature births, and rarity of 
conception produced by such a change and such a state, all in- 
directly proceeding from the vicinity of the European race, and 
their encroachments on the former hunting-grounds, and means 
of subsistence, of the indigenous race. In America, these appear 
to have been the causes of the extinction of many native tithes ; 
and the same causes are in operation in Australia. The introduc- 
tion of intemperance, prostitution, and disease, of improvident 
habits, and of habits of living incompatible with the dexterity 
and exertion required to obtain their subsistence in the forest in 
their former way, no doubt, add to the physical causes of depopu- 
lation both by decrease of births and increase of mortality. The 
subject, however, requires and deserves investigation by the 
philosopher. 

The eighth section of M. de Strzelecki’s work treats of the 
agriculture of the colonies of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land—of the soils, the pastoral region and sheep 
farming, the village region and husbandry, and the improve- 
ments applicable to each; and, although brief—occupying 
scarcely a hundred pages—it is the most important and interest- 
ing portion of the volume to the readers who are not conversant 
with geological science, but are desirous of information on the 
economy, capability, and agriculture of these vast colonies. The 
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mountain-range running through New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, and dividing the waters falling towards the east 
coast from those falling towards the west and the interior, is at 
an average distance of about seventy miles from the sea on the 
east side of New South Wales, and is of an average altitude of 
3500 feet. In the country between this range and the coast, is 
the cultivated land. In Van Diemen’s Land, the mountain- 
range winds in zigzag through the island, with an average dis- 
tance from the sea of forty miles, and an average altitude of 
3750 feet. Limestone is more common in Van Diemen’s Land 
than in New South Wales. The chemical analysis of the prepon- 
derating soils in each country, shows that the soils of New South 
Wales, in general, contain less matter soluble in hydrochlorite 
acid by one-third, or one-fourth, than the soils of Van Diemen’s 
Land ; and these insoluble soils contain a less proportion of acids 
and alkalies, and a larger of silica. Compared with the virgin 
soils which M. de Strzelecki has examined, on the same chemical 
principles, in Canada, the United States, Brazil, Mexico, Gua- 
timala, and other countries, those of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land are greatly inferior in the amount of salts and 
alkalies they contain, and, consequently, in natural fertility. 
The Australian graminz are wonderfully adapted to this lower 
fertility of the soil, showing, by incineration, that they do not 
contain the same quantity of alkalies as the English grasses, and 
therefore do not need a very rich soil. The family of Eucalyptz, 
which flourish all over the country, are wonderfully adapted to it, 
as, by shedding their bark, the Eucalypte can dispense with the 
annual supply of alkalies which trees shedding their leaves would 
have extracted from the soil. M. de Strzelecki divides the soils 
of the two colonies into two classes. The first is, by position, 
exposed to be wasted and denudated by atmospheric influences— 
winds, flood, drought, and other local causes—and is naturally 
impoverished, and yields only pasture as grazing land. The 
other class is enriched by the drift and diluvium from the first, 
and is applicable to agriculture. The pasturage land of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land presents, in its appear- 
ance, nothing in common with the prairies, savannas, llanos, or 
pampas of the American continent, of the steppes of Asia, or 
the mountain pastures of the Alps, or the Grampian or High- 
land hills. ‘The Eucalypte, with a perpetual olive green foliage, 
cover the face of the country without affording shade or shelter, 
and without impeding the vegetation of the grasses. 

The vast extent of the pasturage suitable for sheep, the ease and 
certainty of rearing the fine woolled breed of sheep in the Austra- 
lian climate, and the profitable results to those who first made the 
attempt on a large we ; the character, too, and former position in 
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life of many of the colonists—officers, or gentlemen with some 
money, but no habits of patient industry in the slow and laborious 
operations of common husbandry—turned the capital, exertion, 
and mind of the colony of New South Wales, unfortunately for its 
prosperity as a colony, to the raising of fine wool for the English 
manufacturers. The colony certainly was in want of some staple 
article as a basis for its prosperity—some article which its soil, 
climate, its mineral riches, or the industry and energy of its 
inhabitants, gave it an aptitude, an advantage, and a kind of 
monopoly, in producing for other countries. The tropical pro- 
ducts, the mineral products of South America, the far more 
valuable industry and activity in fisheries, shipping, and trade 
of the Northern American States, are such a staple basis of a 
colonial prosperity. Wool is not. It is the worst product a 
new colony could have turned its capital and attention to, be- 
cause the production of wool employs less of combined industry 
and art, diffuses less occupation among the people in proportion 
to the land it requires, and is thus of less civilizing and beneficial 
influence than almost any article raised for the use of man. The 
shepherd state, either in the individual, or in a class or a society, 
is a stationary state, out of reach of the oe influences of 
man working upon man. Each unit lives isolated, for itself 
and by itself, and not connected by industry with any other 
unit in the mass. Pastoral countries never advance until they 
get out of the pastoral state. It was a mistake in colonial policy 
to give encouragement to this social state in a new settlement. 
It was preparing the colony for a retrograde, not a progressive 
movement in civilization. It is scarcely thirty years, we are 
told by M. de Strzelecki, since the first ram was imported 
into New South Wales, and now the number of sheep in the 
colony is estimated at nine millions. If there be no gross 
error in this estimate, the number of shepherds, allowing one 
to six hundred sheep, which M. de Strzelecki informs us is the 
usual and necessary establishment in sheep flocks, must be 15,000 
able bodied men, convicts, emancipated or apprenticed, and the 
refuse of society, following the idle, solitary, Son civilizing, and 
least under inspection, and control, of all occupations. These men, 
living in an isolated, half savage state, apart from the intercourse 
and restraints of society, and from the influences of regular in- 
dustry, and with a native population at their mercy, over whom 
they have the superiority of fire-arms, must become like the 
savages they are exterminating. The posterity of 15,000 men, 
originally criminals, without settled house and home, living 
singly in the desert, wandering like the natives over the face of 
the country as their flocks may lead them, lodging by night in 
temporary bark wigwams, and unprovided with the comforts or 
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decencies or education of civilized or Christian life, and not even 
knowing the wants and habits of civilized Christian men, must 
inevitably become a-mere white tribe of natives, as savage, igno- 
rant, and uncivilized as the aborigines. The hunters, trappers, 
squatters, backwoodsmen of America, are the pioneers of civi- 
lization, exploring, clearing, — the forest for the hus- 
bandmen of more settled civilized habits, and these again are 
succeeded by men of higher civilization, of skill, capital, and re- 
finement. But the stock-shepherds of Australia are succeeded 
by no class in a more advanced state; and the very small wages, 
not above £16 a year, which, owing to the depressed value of 
the sheep stock the master can afford to pay, do not admit of 
their advancing themselves to the state of settled husbandmen, 
even if their erratic life, with food in abundance, and light desul- 
tory exertion, left them any taste for regular work, and set- 
tled habits. The depreciation in the value of the sheep stock of 
Australia, out of which the wages of this class must be drawn, 
is almost unprecedented even in the annals of speculation. M. 
de Strzelecki informs us that the value of sheep stock in 1843 is 
ninety-six per cent. less than its value five years before in 1838. 
The number of sheep which cost in 1838 £100 sterling, are worth 
to the unfortunate owner only £4 in 1843. The speculation of 
raising fine wool, and making large fortunes by sheep-farming in 
Australia, was originally false, because wool is the product of every 
country, as well as of New South Wales, po a price which 
barely pays the cost of transport from New South Wales, of so 
bulky a commodity as wool, allowing fair freights to the ship- 
owner, is a price which encourages the production of wool in 
Europe, where, in general, it is a secondary, not a primary, ob- 
ject in farming, and where the manure and mutton leave a profit 
even if the wool were given away. Germany, Poland, Russia, 
can also furnish wool finer, or more equal in quality, and much 
cleaner, than wool from large unmanageable flocks in an un- 
cleared wooded country ; because each flock is small, and being 
subsidiary, in general, to an arable farm, is attended to indivi- 
dually, sheep by sheep, as to breeding, and keeping the fleece 
from impurities ; and in Saxony, Silesia, and ail the countries 
gag fine wool, one shepherd, who is paid, not by wages, but 

y a share of the price obtained for the wool, is employed for 
every 200 sheep. When shipping found employment, and 
freights from Australia rose to be remunerative, and when the 
price of fine wool encouraged the production of it in Europe, the 
wool-growing speculations in New South Wales became ruinous 
to those engaged in them. They were, in fact, not unlike the 
railroad speculations of the present times. Fortunes had been 
made, but not from the actual proceeds of the wool, or from the 
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actual fares of the railroad, but by selling the sheep stock, or the 
railway shares, which were to grow up ina little time to be highly 
remunerative and profitable. The value given for the sheep, as 
for railroad scrip, was given for future, expected, and, as it has 
proved, imaginary profits. Sheep paid for at the rate of about 
£3 sterling a head, are now boiled down for the sake of the tallow, 
and are worth to the unfortunate owner, about 2s. 1ld. The 
prospect of any material improvement from the present extreme 
depreciation, is not very bright. The abolition of the corn-laws 
will necessarily turn the attention of the British farmer, especially 
on secondary soils, from grain crops to the secondary branches of 
profit—to the rearing sheep, and growing fine wool, among others 
formerly neglected ; and on the continent the keeping fine-wooled 
flocks, as a subsidiary branch of arable farming, is rapidly ex- 
tending. 

It is not the Australian flock-masters only, but the colony that 
has suffered, by the capital, industry, and spirit of the colonists 
having been turned from the paths of steady application to busi- 
ness, and the civilizing, enriching influences of industry in the 
arts or trades suitable to their condition, to a rude wild life in the 
desert, a life to be passed any how—without even the decencies 
of a settled life—in pursuit of a speedy fortune, to be overtaken 
as soon as possible, and enjoyed in England. Fortunately for 
the true interests of the colony, the whole of this bubble of a 
golden fleece, by which, without employing industry or effort, 
except in a new pasture lands, and by merely owning and 
keeping sheep flocks on gratuitous pastures, young gentlemen 
were to go to Australia and make fortunes, and return to Eng- 
land, fell into a collapse from which it will never be blown out 
again into its former unwholesome dimensions. 

M. de Strzelecki considers New South Wales as eminently 
a pastoral country; but its pastoral capability should be joined 
with, and made subsidiary to, its agricultural improvement, 
which, by irrigation, rotations of crops, and manure, admits 
of an unlimited extension. At present, New South Wales 
is reckoned to have 120,000 acres, and Van Diemen’s Land 
160,000 acres of land under tillage. M. de Strzelecki gives 
a chemical analysis, on the principles of Liebig, of the soils of 
about forty farms both of the least and of the greatest pro- 
ductiveness in the two colonies, and shows that the exhaus- 
tion of the soil, by injudicious over-cropping, is going on rapid- 
ly in the arable farms of New South Wales, and that sheep 
husbandry judiciously carried on in conjunction with tillage, 
not as a distinct money-making speculation, affords the means of 
restoring the chemical elements exhausted, or originally deficient 
in the soils of Australia. The 9,000,000 of sheep in New 
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South Wales would, according to the ordinary allowance in the 
husbandry of this country of 200 sheep to an acre each day, 
manure in three days more than all the arable land in the colony. 
But in New South Wales the squatter’s license appears to be a 
license to occupy, burn, and waste a tract of pasture-land. The 
dividing mountain-range between the eastern and western waters, 
was surrounded by the flock-masters and their flocks, in search 
of pastures, and a boundless range of sheep-pasture was thrown 
open to them. But even boundless pastures may be exhausted 
by wasteful pasturage, and flocks, if not innumerable, unmanage- 
ably great. No system, or rotation in using, or reserving the 
pastures—no keeping a succession in feeding on the land—no 
clearing away of fallen trees—no division of the sheep according 
to their ages, to follow each other on different divisions of the 
land, nothing was attended to but increasing the numbers of the 
flock, wandering in search of new tracts to squat in, leaving the 
old tracts deteriorated by burning the old grass, feeding too close 
the new, and exposing a bare soil to denudation from drought 
and weather. Burning the grass is, on chemical principles, held 
by M. de Strzelecki to be injurious to the soil, and the future 
vegetation ; and where the ground is left destitute of cover, either 
by the old grass being burned, or the new eaten too bare, the 
sun, and wind, and rains, reduce it to a barren waste. In Van 
Diemen’s Land, the extent being less, the pasture land was ap- 
a riated, and each flock-master pastured his sheep on his own 
and, and, on account of the contiguous fences, burning was pre- 
vented, and the evil was less. In New South Wales the flock 
became unmanageably large, the pastures locally overstocked, 
because wasted; the search after new pastures to be deteriorated, 
wasted, and abandoned in turn, became the main business of the 
flock-masters and their shepherds, and they, their followers, and 
their capital, were in a very slight degree, if at all, conducive to 
the social, moral, or industrial prosperity of the colony, while 
gambling in sheep stock, or bank shares, or wandering, in a half 
civilized condition, with their flocks, and searching for new tracts 
to squat in, occupied the ~— energy, and mind of the colo- 
nists. We are told by Mr. Eyre that 300 vessels, chiefly Ame- 
rican and French, find employment in the whale fishery in the 
adjacent seas, and in the very bays of Australia. It was not by 
such steps that the early settlers in North America raised these 
colonies to the importance of empires. 

Much obloquy has been thrown on the colonial administration 
of Lord Stanley, and of the Governor of New South Wales, Sir 
George Gipps, for obliging the flock-masters not merely to pay 
for a squatter’s license, and to pay a yearly tax on their herds 
and flocks, but to purchase land, and to settle and locate them- 
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selves on fixed property, in the tracts for the pasture of which 
they have cheslaal equates licenses. The details of both these 
measures may be objectionable, or severe; but the principle of 
both must appear to all men, free from colonial prejudice or bias, 
to be altogether just and wise. It is just that the vast property 
of nine millions of sheep should pay something towards the colo- 
nial expenses of a police to protect that property, of roads, bridges, 
harbours, for transporting the yearly produce of it. Although be- 
yond the pale of settled society, the flock-masters and their pro- 
perty have the benefits of law and government, and should, in 
justice, pay for those benefits, as well as the agricultural settler, or 
the town inhabitant. To oblige the stock-masters to settle them- 
selves, and their shepherds, in a fixed locality, with fixed property 
in land, instead of wandering over the face of the country in a 
half-civilized state, without the religious instruction, decencies, 
comforts, or tastes of Christian men, appears also a measure alto- 
gether wise and reasonable. To allow fifteen thousand shepherds 
and stock-keepers, many of them convicts of the most reckless, 
ferocious habits, to roam after their flocks through the vast coun- 
try, with fire-arms in their hands, and beyond superintendence 
and control, without fixed habitations, without religion, without 
instruction, without civilization, or humanity, and exterminating 
at their pleasure the natives within shot, and boasting of the 
numbers they have killed, would be allowing a state of society to 
exist, and grow up, disgraceful now, and dangerous hereafter. It 
is very true that by this limitation to the indefinite extension of 
the sheep-breeding in Australia, the flock-master, with four thou- 
sand sheep, will not be able to increase his flock to eight thou- 
sand, then to sixteen thousand, and then to two and thirty, and 
have merely to go in quest of new pasture land, and a new 
squatter license, to do all this; but there are higher interests 
involved than the supply of our woollen manufacturers with five 
thousand tons’ weight of wool yearly, or the profits of a small 
body of sheep-masters. The protection and rights of the natives, 
their civilization, and that of the men, not less savage than they, 
who wander after the flocks, and are already a formidable body— 
the civilization of the flock-masters Godin or at least of their 
posterity, by obliging them to join ——— to pastoral occu- 
pation, require that a nucleus of civilization, religion, education, 
the useful arts, police, law, and a homestead for all these social 
influences, should be erected within each district comprehended 
in a squatter’s license. These will become villages, and the 
squatter the lord of the domain. His wildly extensive wool spe- 
culations will be disturbed. He will scarcely acquire a fortune 
to return with to England ; but he, and his 6 ors. and stock- 
keepers, will become fixed settlers, living with the institutions of 
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education, religion, and law around them, and with stationary 
homes, regular employment, and with a growing husbandry in 
which the sheep flock takes its proper place, as a secondary, not 
a primary object in civilized life. 

We have left ourselves too little space to notice as it deserves, 
the interesting narrative of Mr. Eyre’s journey. Of his valuable 
account of the state of the aborigines we have taken advantage 
in our observations. He travelled from Adelaide, in the south- 
east quarter of Australia, near the mouth of the Murray River, 
to King George’s Sound, in the south-west, in the Swan River 
district. The object of this expedition, which was fitted out at 
the joint expense of the Colonists, the Government, and Mr. Eyre 
himself, was to discover some practicable route for the flocks of 
South Australia to reach the pastures supposed to be in the in- 
terior, and in the vast country called Western Australia. When 
we look at the map of Australia we find all that has yet been 
occupied, explored, or reached by Europeans, might almost be 
clipped off from its edges, without making any sensible diminu- 
tion in the vast blank. ‘The middle of the country is under the 
tropic of Capricorn, and the length of this line, from east to west, 
is about 2300 English miles, and not a mile of it is known. The 
longest line that could be drawn through this continent would 
be from Cape York, the extreme north-eastern point of the Pe- 
ninsula, forming the east side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, to 
Cape Leewin, the extreme south-western point of the land. This 
line would be about 2400 miles. The shortest land line would 
be from the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria in the north, to 
the bottom of the great Australian bight in the south, and this 
line would be about 1100 English miles. On these lines not a 
foot of the interior country, it may be said, is known. The 
farthest advance from Sydney, the River Darling, is but 500 
miles, in a straight line, from that town. The shore-side is all 
that is known of this immense country. The great impediments 
to exploring the interior are the want of water, and the impene- 
trable scrub, or brushwood, in all those districts south of the 
tropic, from which exploring expeditions have commenced their 
routes. Mr. Eyre set out with a party of five Europeans, two 
natives, thirteen horses, forty sheep, and two drays, from Ade- 
laide northwards, towards the head of Spencer Gulf. It would 
certainly be gross presumption in strangers to the country to 
question the adaptation of Mr. Eyre’s means to his end—the suit- 
ableness of loaded drays, and a train of horses and drivers, to 
explore a land known to be a dry desert, in which want of water, 
even for one or two individuals, might, from what was known of 
the country, be expected. It is not in every country, even in 
Europe, that eight men, thirteen horses, and forty sheep, could 
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find water, in a dry season, if they travelled with no previous 
knowledge of the land. Want of water was the main impedi- 
ment to Mr. Eyre’s advance into the interior; yet every where, 
even when almost perishing from thirst, he found that natives, 
single or in families, who had come from the interior, were wan- 
dering all around him, who must have had water for their smaller 
wants, although thirteen horses and their drivers could not be 
supplied. However presumptuous, therefore, we must say, that 
when we first read the muster-roll, the outfit of drays, and 
horses, and drivers, and luggage, and sheep, and such a prepara- 
tion for comfort, we laid down the book with the impression, 
“here is to be no discovery.” Our impression was erroneous. 
Mr. Eyre travelled first about 200 miles, west of north, to the 
head of Spencer Gulf, then about the same distance east of north, 
when his advance was interrupted by a great salt water lake, or 
rather puddle, for it was soft mud incrusted with salt, and having 
water only in the middle, and at a distance. This Torrens lake 
appears, by Mr. Eyre’s account, to have a water course between 
it and the head of Spencer Gulf, which was dry, at least his 
drays could cross it. Whether the water of this inland sea 
runs out in rainy seasons into Spencer Gulf, or whether the 
ocean in spring-tides, and with particular winds, may not so fill 
Spencer Gulf, that it runs in by this water-course, and forms 
this inland lake, seems not ascertained. On the west, north, 
and east, this lake, or sea of mud, surrounded the land to which 
Mr. Eyre had penetrated, an arid barren tract, and from Mount 
Serle, and Mount Hopeless, he ascertained that he was upon a 
peninsula jutting into __ ti lake, of which the water is salt, and 
over which no opposite land was visible. It is an ingenious con- 
jecture of Captain Sturt—now engaged in an expedition to the 
interior of this land—that the Continent of Australia has, at no 
very distant period, been an archipelago of islands, separated by 
straits, and seas, the bottom of which has been raised above sea- 
level, at least so as to be dry, and to exclude the ocean all round, 
while in the interior, the old sea level may have remained, and 
a great inland sea may be there receiving the drainage of all the 
surrounding country. It gives some probability to this conjec- 
ture, that all around the great bight of the south coast of Aus- 
tralia, about 1200 miles, Mr. Eyre met with no river taking the 
drainage of the back country to the sea. He describes the cliffs 
as about 200 feet to 400 feet high, and the country a barren table- 
land covered with scrub, but it must have a drainage to the north, 
into the interior, for no rivers equivalent to such a vast space of 
land, run into the sea, either on the south, or west side of the 
island. Mr. Eyre returned from his northern advance to the 
head of Spencer Gulf, and from thence proceeded westward 
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along the shore, often, from the difficulty of getting his drays 
through the country, on the sea-beach ; and after much suffering, 
and a perpetual going and returning over the same ground to 
bring up water for the horses, after losing them all, one by one, 
after losing the last of his European attendants, (he had sent back 
the dray-drivers and useless people, ) by the hands of his two native 
boys, who murdered him, he was fortunately relieved by a French 
South Sea whaler on the coast. He renewed his journey after 
this seasonable refreshment, and with a single native who had 
adhered to him, reached Albany in St. George’s Sound. The 
sufferings, escapes, and spirit of endurance, make this narrative 
very interesting ; but still we find natives every where, who con- 
trive to find food and water, and therefore we ask at every page, 
were not these sufferings and escapes unnecessarily incurred, and 
this spirit of endurance unnecessarily called forth? The man who 
is to travel into the interior of this land, must really abandon 
all the colonial creature-comforts and conveniences that require 
drays and horses, must live with the natives, and as the natives 
live. If beasts of burden are to be used for transporting provi- 
sions, the camel, not the dray-horse, appears to be the animal 
provided by nature for such countries; and the importation of a 
few, with their drivers, from some port on the Red Sea, would 
be a necessary preliminary to an effective expedition into the 
mysterious interior of this island-continent. It is the duty of 
Government to give the means of exploring this mass of land, and 
to explore it with a higher purpose than to extend the miserable 
objects of the Australian wool-grower, or the Leeds manufactu- 
rers—to take civilization and religion, as well as sheep-stock and 
wool, into consideration. 
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ArT. II.—A Supplement to Hume's Commentaries on the Law 
of Scotland respecting Crimes. By BeNJAMIN ROBERT BELL, 
Esq., Advocate. Edinburgh, 1844. 


THE work of Baron Hume has been, for many years, the greatest 
and, with scarcely an exception, the only institutional autho- 
rity on the criminal law of Scotland. The production of an 
eminent lawyer, and an intelligent and accomplished man, it 
is a great repository of criminal jurisprudence, into which have 
been collected the manifold materials industriously gathered by 
the learned author from the records of the Supreme Criminal 
Court, and many less accessible sources of information, illustrated 
by elaborate and learned exposition, and arranged with much 
care into the form of a systematic treatise. It would be difficult 
to estimate the amount of obligation which the student of Scot- 
tish law owes to Baron Hume, for this bright and almost solitary 
light to guide his course over the most important and interesting 
portion of the whole field of legal science—the criminal jurispru- 
dence of his own country. It would be still more difficult to 
estimate the influence of Baron Hume’s work as a guide to the 
practical administration of the law—an influence in some 
respects salutary, in others injurious. The very pre-eminence 
an supremacy (if we may so speak) of his authority, has, in 
many respects, been productive of the most beneficial conse- 
quences. His work, and the remarkable respect accorded to it, 
served as a guide at a period when uncertainty was perilous, and 
discretion unsafe ; it gave increased consistency and fixedness to 
the recognized principles of law, and tended, in no inconsiderable 
degree, to secure uniformity of decision; it operated as a check 
on arbitrary discretion, and a restraint on the assumption and 
exercise of that indefinite and dangerous power termed the 
“native vigour” of the Court of Justiciary. 

This “native vigour” consisted in a power of departing at 
pleasure from the ordinary province of judigial duty—a_ power of 
creating new crimes and new punishments by judicial, instead 
of legislative authority—a power, in short, of making, as well as 
of expounding the law. This power was once freely exercised and 
boldly defended ; it was vehemently maintained to be essential to 
the vitality and healthy action of the Court; and its advocates 
contended that its existence and exercise were much for the benefit 
of the public, and formed a peculiar recommendation of the 
criminal law of Scotland; and that it was unreasonable, if not 
disloyal, to desire to impair or restrict it. It does not now find 
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quite so much favour; its necessity or expediency may now be 
questioned with comparative impunity, and few would wish to 
see it in active exercise, though some very ardent admirers of 
the wisdom of our ancestors still venture to defend the propriety 
of its existence in a state of harmless negation. 

For our own part, we think, that “a a power is beyond the 
law, and therefore unconstitutional and dangerous. We believe 
it to be ridiculous in negation and tyrannous in exercise, and 
indicative not of the health or energy, but of the feverishness, 
and weakness, and disorder of the judicial system. The proper 
function of judges is jus dicere, not jus dare; and nothing is 
more perilous to constitutional government and public liberty, 
than the confusion of the judicial and legislative departments of 
the State. ‘The voice of the judge is but the voice of the exist- 
ing law, statutory or common, which it is his part to declare 
and administer. New laws must proceed from the Legislature— 
from the three estates of the realm—in whom alone rests the 
power of enacting what all subjects are bound, as subjects, to 
obey. In every free country, the obligation to obedience pre- 
supposes the enactment and promulgation of law by constitu- 
tional authority ; and the judicial enforcement of law presupposes 
the obligation to obedience. To enforce by punishment a law 
never previously promulgated, is obviously unjust, and inconsist- 
ent with the first principles of constitutional freedom; but to 
give to judges the power of first making law by their own autho- 
rity, and then enforcing by punishment the law they make, is to 
use the forms of justice to perpetuate oppression. 

But let us not be misunderstood. We by no means say, that 
no offence is indictable, except such as have been previously 
indicted, or that a specific legal denomination or direct precedent 1s 
necessary to the constitution of a crime. On the contrary, we 
admit and admire the comprehensiveness of the principles of our 
common law; and very few, indeed, have been, or can be, the 
crimes which are not legitimately within these principles. We 
admit, that a new form of offence, not declared by any statute, 
nor specifically described by any institutional writer, nor strictly 
referable to any direct precedent, may be justly punished as a 
crime. But then it must be new in its form only, not in its 
nature ; it must be within the known prohibitions of existing law, 
either statutory or common; it must contain within itself those 
elements, not merely of wickedness or moral wrong, but of crime 
or public wrong, which have been previously recognized as 
entering into the substance of an offence punishable by law. 
Though novel in its form, circumstances, or details, it must, in 
its character, imply the breach of some enactment previously 
promulgated, or some principle previously recognized, so as to 
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bring it within the reach of punishment by any constitutional 
authority. If it be altogether original, so new in its whole nature, 
that it never was previously considered as a crime—if it be not 
provided for by any statute, and cannot be brought within the 
plain meaning of any former decision, or any principle previously 
sanctioned as part of the common law, then it is beyond the 
powers of the existing law, until the Legislature interposes. This 
may lead to temporary inconvenience, and to the impunity, it 
may be, of the guilty party, whose ingenuity strikes out an ori- 
ginal crime; but surely that is a far lighter evil than that the 
first principle of public justice should be violated, and that the 
new offence, which existing law cannot reach, should be punished 
by an act of judicial legislation—or, in other words, by the exer- 
cise, on the part of the Court, of “ native vigour.” 

This power has sometimes been exercised in the infliction of 
punishment of a new and unprecedented character, as applicable 
to the particular offence. For instance, the punishment of ver- 
bal sedition by transportation for fourteen years, in the case of 
Thomas Muir and others, in 1793, was not attempted to be 
justified, either by the direct sanction of any statute enacting 
that punishment, or by reference to any precedent authorizing its 
infliction, but was rested, on what was termed the inherent power 
—the native vigour of the Court. One of the Judges (Lord 
Swinton,) did certainly refer to the authority of the Roman law, 
quoting in support of the right and propriety of inflicting on Mr. 
Muir the punishment of transportation, the following passage : 
—* Actores seditionis et tumultus populo concitato pro qualitate 
dignitatis aut in furcam tolluntur, aut bestiis objiciuntur, aut in 
insulam deportantur ;’—adding with apparent complacency,— 
“We have chosen the mildest of these three punishments.” But 
the Court generally preferred the exercise of “native vigour” to fall- 
ing back on the punishments of the Roman law, of which, though 
“the mildest” was then taken, the most grievous might have been 

referred on the next occasion. One Judge (Lord Abercrom- 
bie,) said, in Sinclair’s case,—“ Suppose no statute in our books, 
or any mention made of sedition, and that the first instance of it 
had occurred in November 1793, still this Court would have had 
power to take cognizance of it, and to inflict, by common law, the 
punishment of transportation.” Another Judge (Lord Esk- 
grove, ) said, “ The powers of this Supreme Court at common law, 
extend to every offence which common law, or right reason, 
declares to be a crime;” that of course being “right reason” 
which the Court at the time thinks right. And the Lord Jus- 
tice-Clerk (Braxfield,) said, “I have always held this Court to 
possess a common law jurisdiction, to the effect of inflicting any 
punishment according to the quality of the offence, less than 
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death, for every crime the punishment of which is not specifi- 
cally defined by statute.” 

t other times, this power has been exercised in the creation 
of an offence, in the declaring certain conduct to amount to a 
crime, though never previously prohibited or treated as criminal. 
This was done in regard to combinations to raise wages. The 
peaceful and orderly combination of workmen to procure an increase 
of wages, was declared by the Court of Justiciary to be a crime 
by the common law of Scotland, and several persons were sen- 
tenced to severe punishment for the commission of this offence, 
which was confessedly not within any statute, and had never 
previously been made the subject of prosecution. It did not con- 
tain within itself any one of the elements of known and recog- 
nized crime, and it was created an offence, simply by an act of 
“native vigour” on the part of the Court of Justiciary. It was 
then thought dangerous to permit, and proper to repress by 
punishment, every combination of workmen, however peaceful, 
temperate, and decorous, adopted for the purpose of procuring 
an increase of wages from their employers; and on this notion of 
probable danger to the public interests, the Judges of the Court 
of Justiciary proceeded, by their own authority, to create and 
punish an entirely new offence. 

Nothing can more clearly illustrate the danger of exercising, 
and therefore the inexpediency of possessing, an inherent creative 
power in a matter of so much importance as the constitution and 

unishment of crime, than this instance of combinations. Since 
the date of the decision of the Justiciary Court, declaring com- 
bination to raise wages, though peaceful and orderly, to be a 
crime, because supposed to be dangerous, it has been deli- 
berately and unequivocally declared by the Legislature, that when 
not accompanied by acts or threats of violence, such combina- 
tion to raise wages is not a crime, because ascertained not to be 
dangerous, but often essential for the protection of the operatives, 
and therefore meritorious. ‘The law, as enacted by Parliament, 
on considering the nature and tendency of peaceful combinations 
among workmen, and the necessity under which they are placed, 
of meeting, by united effort, the combined arrangements of their 
employers, now protects these combinations; while the law, as 
re adr by the Court of Justiciary, visited them with severe 
punishment. Yet there was no change in the common law, but 
only in the opinion entertained of the dangerous or salutary 
nature of combinations, unaccompanied by violence. It is obvious 
that the operatives who were punished icr peaceful combination 
in 1813, and whose peaceful combination now would be protected 
By _ just fell victims to the “ native vigour” of Scottish crimi- 
nal law. 
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Now it is, in our opinion, one of the great advantages arising 
from the high authority of Baron Hume, that, by the introduc- 
tion of additional certainty and precision into the system of our 
criminal jurisprudence, his work, with all its defects, served prac- 
tically to limit the field, and contract the boundaries of judicial 
discretion, and thus to restrain the exercise of this creative energy, 
and diminish the number of British subjects sacrificed to humane, 
but mistaken notions of hypothetical danger, and supposed expe- 
diency. Itistrue that Baron Hume did not so intend. He was 
himself the admirer and advocate of the “ native vigour,” and not 
disposed to put any effectual check on the exercise of a discretion of 
which he approved; but the adoption of his book as an exposition of 
the principles of the law of crimes, tended to produce most salu- 
tary results, which he himself did not contemplate or desire. The 
very presence on the table of the Court, of a systematic work of 
acknowledged authority on criminal law, operated to some extent 
as a protection to the public, and a sedative to the Bench. We 
are ready to acknowledge that, even in the most questionable in- 
stances, and most startling exhibitions of “native vigour,” to which 
we have adverted, the decisions of the Judges were given in the 
honest belief that they constitutionally possessed the power which 
they exercised, and with the sincere desire to repress, by adequate 
punishment, offences which they thought dangerous to society. 
It is of the arbitrary character of the discretion, and not of the 
motives, or even the mode of its exercise, that we now complain. 
Against the principle of judicial legislation we protest; the pro- 
mulgation of law, we think absolutely essential to its authority ; 
and the right, on the part of Courts of Law, to create and punish 
new and original crimes, in virtue of “ native vigour,” we take 
the liberty respectfully, but firmly, to deny. 

But the work of Baron Hume has not only done good, by thus 
narrowing and defining the sphere of judicial discretion—it has 
also done good, by superseding the authority of less sound and 
safe guides. Great improvements in the department of criminal 
law have been made since Baron Hume’s work was published ; 
views more reasonable, liberal, and humane have been adopted 
on many subjects, and the increased intelligence and influence of 
the middle classes, have led to the admission of principles, and 
the recognition of rights, which were then denied or disregarded. 
But Baron Hume’s views, on questions affecting the practical 
administration of criminal law—defective and erroneous as in 
many instances we think they were—were still in advance of 
the writers who had preceded him, and to some extent of the 
age in which he passed his own early life, and during which he 
laid up the stores of knowledge, and gathered the materials of 
precedent for his great work. 
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It is much to the honour of Baron Hume, and has been of in- 
estimable benefit to Scotland, that his work almost entirely su- 
perseded the authority of Sir George Mackenzie. Let those who 
may be disposed to think lightly of the consequences of thus dis- 
possessing Sir George Mackenzie of the hold which he had on 
the confidence of the Bench, imagine, if they can, what might 
have been the effects of the unrestrained exercise of judicial dis- 
cretion on the part of a Court, guided by the institutional autho- 
rity of Mackenzie alone. He was, undoubtedly, a learned, able, 
sagacious, and discriminating lawyer. He possessed, if not all, 
at least many of the mental qualifications for a great institutional 
writer, and his works deserve, and still receive, the careful con- 
sideration of the student. But as a practical guide to the admi- 
nistration of law in a country advanced even a few steps towards 
constitutional government, he was unsafe, unsound, and dan- 
gerous. 

The declared and open enemy of civil and religious liberty, the 
champion of the worst acts of the worst period of a persecuting 
Prelacy—the favourer, contrary to his own conviction, of Po- 
pery, when Popery was favoured by power—the avowed foe to 
the Presbyterian Protestantism of his own country, and the un- 
scrupulous agent, and advocate of the arbitrary prerogative of a 
Tyrant—Sir George Mackenzie was, by his known principles, 
as well as by his whole official conduct, utterly disqualified as an 
authority on that branch of the law into which constitutional 
principles most deeply enter, and on the right administration. of 
which, public and personal liberty chiefly depend. He maintained 
the soundness of the doctrine, in his day recognized by law, that 
an accused party was not entitled to prove any defence contrary 
to the prosecutor’s averments. “To admit contrary probations,” 
says he, “ were to open a door to perjury,” and as the prosecu- 
tor’s witnesses must be as fit to prove the defence as the libel— 
if, after cross-examination they still proved the libel, there could 
be no reason for farther inquiry. Under this state of the law, 
the exclusion of contrary proof on the part of the prisoner was 
frequently enforced. In the trial of William Somerville for the 
murder of his mother in 1669, the accused offered to prove, by 
witnesses, that the woman died from another cause than an 
violence inflicted by him, but the Court decided that sock 
proof could not be allowed. From this opinion, Baron Hume 
strongly dissents, and justly says, that “the true course to pre- 
vent perjury, is to allow full freedom of proof.” Sir George 
Mackenzie also maintained the propriety of torture as a means 
of compelling an accused person to disclose his accomplices ; and 
he proposed, and, with much ingenuity, urged and recommended 
the abolition of trial by jury in criminal cases. He not only au- 
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thorized and directed as Lord-Advocate, the cruel and oppres- 
sive proceedings aguinst the Covenanters, which have covered 
his name with infamy; but, as if to prove that these were not, 
as might have been charitably wes the result of sudden im- 
pulse or passion—he coolly and deliberately, as an author and a 
lawyer, defended and vindicated them. On his authority, there- 
fore, no less than on his character, the stain now rests. Who 
can forget the trial of James Mitchell, or the part which Macken- 
zie bore in that disgraceful transaction? The facts are indisput- 
able ; and even Sir George himself, in his own vindication, does 
not deny them. His defence is, that oy these facts the condem- 
nation and execution of Mitchell were just and lawful, and thus 
he pledged his authority as a lawyer, in vindication of his pro- 
ceedings as Lord-Advocate. Mitchell was accused of having, 
in 1668, shot at the Archbishop of St. Andrews, and missing him, 
killed by mistake the Bishop of Orkney. In 1674, he confessed 
his crime to the Privy Council, on a promise that his life would 
be spared, and that confession was the only proof of his guilt. 
In 1677 he was tried. The confession was founded on as evi- 
dence against him. He pleaded the promise on condition of 
which it had been given, and maintained that the confession 
could not be used in violation of that promise. The Duke of 
Lauderdale, the Chancellor, and two members of the Council 
denied this promise on oath. Mitchell offered to prove it by the 
books of the Privy Council, which contained the promise. This 
proof he was not permitted to lead ; the production of the books 
was refused, and Sir George Mackenzie, who was Lord-Advo- 
cate, has justified the rejection of the books and the admission of 
the confession, by his deliberate and recorded opinion as a law- 
yer. Mitchell was executed on the proof afforded by this con- 
fession, his counsel refusing to speak for him, for fear, as Macken- 
zie says, of offending the Duke of Lauderdale. This whole pro- 
ceeding was approved of by Sir George Mackenzie, who, in 1678 
dedicated his work on “ Criminal Law” to the Duke of Lauder- 
dale, and described him as “a man who spends one-half of the 
day in studying what is just, and the other half in practising 
what is so.” 

It must be prem neny | to say more, to prove the great ad- 
vantage which resulted from the superseding of the authority 
of Sir George Mackenzie by that of Baron Hume, an advantage 
heightened and made evident by the consideration of the large 
and uncontrolled discretion of the Court, who were neeunaalie 
much influenced by the principles of the author, recognized as the 
leading authority in criminal law. 

But while we readily acknowledge, that Baron Hume’s work 
has thus produced important and salutary results, and that, taken 
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as a whole, it is a highly instructive and valuable treatise, de- 
serving of careful study as an exposition, and of much respect as 
an authority, we are, after all, constrained to say, that it is not 
such an institutional work as we would wish to see on so mo- 
mentous a subject. It has great merit, great interest, and 
undisputed, and generally just authority ; but itis not worthy of 
being, what it practically is, almost the only light in the study, or 
guide in the practice of Scottish criminal law. It is not all that 
the earnest and inquiring student desires, in his search after the 
principles or the philosophy of criminal jurisprudence. It does 
not dispel his difficulties—resolve his doubts—and settle his con- 
victions, as Lord Stair’s great work does in the other department 
of Scottish Law. It is not all that the enlightened citizens of a 
great and free country require in the leading institutional au- 
thority of criminal law. It does not abound with those noble 
maxims of weight, and truth, and beauty, which, on every emer- 
gency are drawn from the pages of Sir Matthew Hale, in support 
of the constitutional rights, and the civil and religious liberties of 
Englishmen. Considering the circumstances and prevailing 
opinions of the period when Baron Hume’s book was written, we 
would not wish to speak otherwise, than respectfully and grate- 
fully of the author and his work. But as an expository trea- 
tise, it does not adequately meet the cravings of a_ spirit 
thirsting for full satisfaction—and as a practical guide to the ad- 
ministration of justice, it does not adequately meet the exigencies 
of a people who yield a reflecting loyalty—not a passive obedi- 
ence to the crown—and who look to law as the bulwark of their 
liberties, and to Judges as the guardians of their rights. 
Against the greater part of Baron Hume’s chapter on “ Sedi- 
tion,” we strongly protest. The principles evolved in that chap- 
ter would lead, if followed out, to absolute despotism ; and, in- 
deed, the whole tone and style of the chapter, is more suited to 
the jurisprudence of Russia than of Scotland—and most unlike 
an exposition of the law of a country, of which the government 
is established on the basis of the Revolution Settlement of 1688. 
He plainly and broadly declares, that a work condemning “ cle- 
all digas and establishments of religion, as an abuse and 
usurpation contrary to reason and justice, and unfit to be any 
longer suffered”—is sedition ; and he pretty clearly indicates his 
opinion, that a decided protest against church-patronage is also 
criminal. If this were really the law, the Voluntary Association 
could not be permitted to exist, and Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Vaughan, 
and Dr. Pye Smith, could no longer hope to be left unpunished. 
And, not to speak of the proceedings of the Free Church, we fear 
that there are some members of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, who, though now quiescent, have recorded their names to 
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protests against Patronage, which Baron Hume would consider 
seditious. He further declares, that “ he who shall devise a new 
form of league or association for the people, whereby to constrain 
and overawe the Legislature into compliance with their desires 
on any point that may be popular at the time”—is guilty of sedi- 
tion. If this announcement of law be correct, and if it were 
communicated to Mr. Cobden or Mr. Bright, to the Duke 
of Richmond or Sir John Tyrell, to Sir Culling Eardley Smith 
or Mr. Plumptre, or to the Marquis of Downshire, or Lord 
Roden, it would fill them with consternation and alarm, since 
all of them are engaged in associations of different kinds, and 
for different objects—yet equally falling within the category 
stated by Baron Hume. Violence, committed or intended, tur- 
bulence, secret organization, are in this view not necessary to 
constitute sedition. The mere association to constrain the Legis- 
lature by the display of combined moral pee. and united po- 
— feeling, is sufficient, according to the authority of Baron 
ume, to subject the parties so associating to the punishment of 
sedition, which that learned author states to be transportation for 
fourteen years, if the Court of Justiciary are so disposed. 

This doctrine, if it were well-founded, would, in our day, be of 
very extensive application. It would strike against all classes, 
and all parties. It would stamp the character of sedition on the 
Reform and the Anti-Reform associations—on the League against, 
and the League in support of the Corn-Laws—on the associa- 
tion of one class of men to repeal the Union with Ireland, and 
of another class to repeal the Catholic Emancipation Act—on 
the Radical Unions, the Conservative Clubs, and the Orange 
Lodges—on the Voluntary Church Association—the Anti-May- 
nooth Conference, and the Church Extension Society—and ge- 
nerally, on all associations or societies formed to advance public 
political objects by combined action. 

The views of Baron Hume on this branch of the law, are 
attributable partly to his decided political bias against the party 
which has always advocated the extension of popular rights, and 
partly to his participation in the panic which prevailed in regard 
to the diffusion in England, of the democratic principles of the 
French Revolution. Tad he been spared a few years longer, 
he might have lived to see laws which he thought it heresy to 
doubt, and sedition to question, abandoned as hurtful, intolerant, 
and unjust, and to hear even the Tory Premier of England ex- 
press opinions which, in 1793, were deemed seditious. A truer 
wisdom now prevails. Popular excitement, unless dangerous to 
the public peace, is permitted to exhaust itself in meetings, and 
speeches, and demonstrations; and many a vain and foolish 
demagogue, who would fifty years ago have been made a martyr 
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by a prosecution for sedition, now struts and frets his hour upon 
the stage, and then is heard no more. Reform is now the secu- 
rity against revolution ; and in the diffusion of useful, and especi- 
ally in the revival and extension of religious knowledge, we see 
the antidote to disaffection and the check to sedition. It is no 
part of our present purpose to dwell on the political tendencies 
of Baron Hume, but we think it one of the defects of his work, 
that the arbitrary decisions pronounced in a period of great party 
excitement, and under the pressure of an unreasoning panic, 
have been by him received and recorded as fixing grave and mo- 
mentous questions of constitutional law. We have much cause 
for thankfulness that the dicta of Baron Hume on the subject of 
sedition, supported as they are by the authority and precedents 
of evil times, like 1675 or 1793, are not now acknowledged, and 
could not now be enforced. 

These deficiencies—for such, notwithstanding our high respect 
for Baron Hume’s Commentaries, we think them—have not 
been supplied by the subsequent work of Mr. Alison, an accom- 
plished and able gentleman, who has gained much distinction 
as an agreeable writer and historian, but whose fame can not 
securely rest on his authorship as a criminal lawyer, and who was 
by no means qualified to supply the deficiencies or correct the 
errors of Baron Hume. The Reports of Criminal Trials by Mr. 
Syme, closed in 1829: those by Professor Swinton and Mr. 
Broun, in sequel, for the accuracy and ability of which the pro- 
fession and the public are much indebted to these gentlemen, 
commenced in November 1835: and, with the exception of a 
few cases, reported separately, these Reports and Mr. Alison’s 
work constituted the whole available addition to our criminal 
law, since the completion of the last edition of Baron Hume’s 
Commentaries. 

Mr. Bell’s “ Supplement” to Hume’s work, is not intended as 
a systematic treatise, and contains scarcely any original specula- 
tion or exposition. It takes up the state of the law as at the date 
of Baron Frume’s last edition, and, as its title implies, it “ sup- 
plements” his work by giving, according to his arrangement, and 
with precise reference to his text, “a comprehensive notice of 
every recent extension, alteration, or confirmation of the doc- 
trines delivered, or resolution of the doubts expressed by that 
author.” The many new statutes which have passed, and the 
multitude of decisions which have been pronounced, with the 
new rights, relations, and exigencies which have arisen in the 
course of the wondrous progress of this country during the last 
twenty — rendered the task of Mr. Bell not merely one of 
great labour, but one requiring accuracy, judgment, and discri- 
mination in no ordinary degree. To this task he has addressed 
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himself with energy and perseverance, and we are happy to say 
that his efforts have been crowned with remarkable success, and 
universal approbation ; and accordingly his work, notwithstand- 
ing its recent date, is already recognized as a valuable 
authority. Nor is this surprising, when it is considered 
that in addition to his own industrious personal researches 
in the ordinary sources of authority, he had the advantage 
of consulting the note books of the Lord Justice-General, 
Lord Mackenzie, and Lord Moncreiff; by collation of whose 
notes with the published Reports, and with the indictments and 
records of Court, a complete, accurate, and comprehensive digest 
of decisions, during the period referred to, has been presented to 
the public. Every day’s experience proves the importance and 
usefulness of this work, to which great additional value attaches, 
in consequence of the access which Mr. Bell had to the notes of 
the Judges, particularly of the Lord Justice-General—the record 
of the faithful labours of so many years usefully and honourably 
spent in the high judicial situation of Lord J ustice-Clerk. 

As we have already observed, there has been in many respects 

eat improvement in the criminal law of Scotland since the date 
when Baron Hume’s work first appeared. Amendments of much 
practical utility have been introduced, and sound and salutary 
principles, denied or overlooked in a darker or more servile age, 
have received recognition and effect. 

One of the greatest—in our opinion by far the most valuable— 
of these improvements, is the selection of the jury by ballot from 
the list of assize, and the right of peremptory challenge, intro- 
duced by the Act of Parliament, 6th Geo. 1V., cap. 22. It is 
well that the law and practice of Scotland, before the date of 
this Act, should from time to time be recalled to our recollection, 
in order that we may appreciate aright the value of the change 
which the Legislature then introduced. According to the pre- 
vious law and practice, the Judge, having before him the names 
of the forty-five persons forming the assize, named, or selected, 
or in the emphatic words of Erskine’s Institutes, “ picked out” 
the fifteen Jurymen to try the case; and in regard to the Jury- 
men so selected, the prisoner had no right of peremptory chal- 
lenge, but only a right to state special objections of such a limited 
and specific nature, as practically to be of no use to him. This 
mode of appointing the Jury (which'few would now approve of 
or wish to resume,) was in its day, earnestly and powerfully de- 
fended by those whose dread of innovation blinded them to the 
abuses of all existing institutions, and the attempt of Mr. T. F. 
Kennedy to introduce the Ballot for the Jury, and the right of 
peremptory challenge, was resolutely resisted by Sir William Rae 
and the Tory party of the day. 
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It is stated by Mr. Alison, in the second volume of his work 
on Criminal Law to which we have already adverted, that “ as 
this practice gave rise to many complaints, and much misrepre- 
sentation, a remedy was provided for it by Sir W. Rae.” In 
this passage it is insinuated, that the objections to the system 
of the selection of the Jury by the Judge, and to the absence of 
all right of peremptory challenge, were founded on “ misrepre- 
sentation,” and that of the abuse, if it was so, Sir W. Rae was 
the patriotic reformer. 

We are quite certain that no argument can, in our day, be 
necessary to satisfy any intelligent man, that the selection of the 
Jury by the Judge was objectionable in theory, implying an 
unconstitutional power, and imposing a very painful and invidi- 
ous responsibility on the Court, and that, therefore, in so far as 
the complaints alluded to by Mr. Alison, were preferred against 
the principle or theory of the system, they were not founded on 
misrepresentation. But in this instance, as in all others, it was 
proved, that a system unsound in principle, was also injurious in 
practice. Its very existence was destructive of the purity and 
serenity of atmosphere, which ought to prevail in a Court of 
Justice; it exposed the judge to misconstruction—the jury to 
temptation—the accused to injustice—and the law to suspicion. 
If it were only to awaken a more lively gratitude for the better 
law which now prevails, it is worth while to meet Mr Alison’s 
charge of misrepresentation, and illustrate, shortly, the working 
of the former system by one or two examples of its practical ope- 
ration. 

In the notorious prosecution of Presbyterian ministers in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, for resisting the attempts 
of James I. to restore Prelacy, the conviction of several per- 
sons was obtained by an intrigue on the part of the Lord-Advo- 
cate of the day, Sir Thomas Hamilton, who afterwards avowed 
in a letter to the king, which has been preserved by Lord Hailes, 
that he had procured the conviction, by inducing the Judges to 
pack the jury with “their own particular and private kinsmen 
and friends,” and then to resolve their doubts by “ dealing with 
them without scrupulosity or ceremony.” ‘This is one of the few 
instances of frank acknowledgment of a practice which, in bad 
times, must have been very common, and which, from the terms 
of the acknowledgment, does not seem to have surprized or 
startled any of the parties concerned. 

Many similar cases occurred during the fearful period of 
twenty years which preceded the Revolution of 1688, when, un- 
der the cloak and forms of law, was covered much of the cruel 
tyranny perpetrated against the Covenanters. Many murders— 
for they deserved no other term—were committed under form of 
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law, and by judicial authority, and even under the sanction of 
verdicts by juries—but by juries selected for their servility or 
their known partizanship by the Court. 

But, taking an instance from a more recent age, who does not 
remember the case of Stuart of Ardshiel, tried at Inverary in 
1752 for the murder of Campbell of Glenure? The accused, a 
member of a clan at feud with the Campbells, was tried before 
the Duke of Argyle, then Lord J lead, for the murder 
of a Campbell. This Judge, the chief of a hostile clan, selected 
the fifteen jurymen, and Stuart was tried and convicted by a 
Jury, consisting of eleven Campbells, and not one Stuart. 
Whether Stuart was guilty or not, it is now very difficult to de- 
termine, and not necessary for our present purpose to inquire. 
It is impossible to doubt, that he was unfairly tried. If he was 
innocent, he was murdered under sanction of law, and if he was 
really guilty, and so proved by the evidence, this only the more 
clearly evinces the injurious effects of the system on which the 
jury were appointed, since, on that supposition, the sympathy of 
public feeling was shifted to the side of the guilty, and the minds 
of men were led to dwell, rather on the mockery of justice and 
the outrage on decency, exhibited at the trial, than on the evi- 
dence of the guilt of the accused. 

To come down still nearer to our own day. In the trial of 


Thomas Muir for sedition, in the year 1793, the fact of his be- 
ing a member of the British Convention, and the re mpi and 
a 


seditious character of that convention, was part of the charge 
against him, and of course was to be determined by the jury on 
the evidence laid before them. The Lord Justice-Clerk, 
(Braxfield,) presiding at his trial, selected, or to use the words 
of Mr Erskine, “ picked out” the fifteen jurymen. It was ob- 
jected by the prisoner, that these gentlemen so picked out by 
the Court, were members of a society, called the Goldsmiths’ 
Hall Association, which had prejudged his case, by erasing his 
name from their books, as a person guilty of sedition, and 
that it was impossible to expect from them, a fair trial of one 
whom they had already condemned. This objection was unani 
mously, and without hesitation, repelled by the Court, and 
every man on the jury which convicted Muir, sat there in spite 
of the objection, and was, we believe, actually a member of the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall Association. If the Lord Justice-Clerk did 
not pick out these gentlemen because they were the pledged op- 
ponents of the prisoner, he had a strange luck in discovering 
them. One of the gentlemen selected, stated that he was a ser- 
vant of Government, “ that his mind felt scrupulous, he laboured 
under much anxiety, and begged leave to decline being a jury- 
man.” His scruples were disregarded, his declinature met with 
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the same fate as the prisoner’s objection—it was at once repelled, 
and he was obliged to act asa juryman. In Gerald’s case it was 
objected to one of the jurymen,selected by the Court, that “he 
had declared he would condemn any member of the British Con- 
vention.” Gerald was tried chiefly for what he said and did as 
a member of that Convention; he stated, that a distinct declara- 
tion had been made by a gentleman picked out as a juryman, 
that “he would condemn any member of the British Convention,” 
and he maintained that this fact ought to be a disqualification of 
of that juryman. The objection was unanimously, and with- 
out hesitation, repelled by the Court. Nor was this all. The 
Lord Justice-Clerk, in repelling it, said, referring to the precon- 
ceived determination to condemn, “I HOPE there is not a gentle- 
man of the jury, nor any man in the Court, who has not expressed 
the same sentiment.” 

Of the gentlemen selected as the jury in Muir’s case, all were 
known to be strongly opposed to the accused, and to have deli- 
berately prejudged his case, and a majority were landed — 
tors ; al to that jury, so selected and so composed, the Lord 
Justice-Clerk, in a charge which we cannot even now read with- 
out horror, thus expressed himself :— 


“ Mr. Muir might have known that no attention could be paid to such 
arabble. What right had they to representation? He could have 
told them that the Parliament would never listen to their petition— 
how could they think of it? A government in every country should 
be just like a corporation ; and in this country it is made up of the 
landed interest, which alone has a right to be represented ; as for the 
rabble, who have nothing but personal property, what hold has the na- 
tion of them? What security for the payment of their taxes? They 
may pack up all their property on their backs, and leave the country 
in the twinkling of an eye, but landed property cannot be removed.” 


It is not surprising, that this address to a packed and preju- 
diced jury, led to the conviction of the athe 

We have been reluctantly compelled to open these dark pages 
of the history of our Scottish Courts, in order to illustrate the 
practical operation of the mode of appointing juries which then, 
and till recently, prevailed. We do not wish to dwell on— 
we can scarcely trust ourselves to speak of—the many revolt- 
ing and lamentable features of these trials for sedition, which, 
as soon as the panic under which they occurred had subsided, 
justly awakened feelings of horror, indignation, and alarm in 
regard to the administration of criminal law in Scotland. We 
must not be understood as concurring in the views, or ap- 
proving of the proceedings of the persons then convicted. On the 
contrary, we think that some of their views were erroneous, and 
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others extravagant, and that their conduct was generally indis- 
creet; and we are satisfied that the course which they adopted of 
defending themselves in person, and bringing forth prominently 
their extreme opinions, was most unwise. If they had accepted 
the proffered services of Henry Erskine as their Counsel, it is 
not impossible that a verdict of acquittal might have been wrung 
even from a jury of opponents selected by the Court. But what- 
ever may have been the indiscretion or even the impropriety of 
their conduct, they were unfairly tried, and unjustly punished, 
and to every lover of his country the trial and conviction gave 
great reason for alarm. Their cause became the cause of every 
man; for none could feel secure in his rights or liberty 
under such a tribunal, and all confidence in Courts of Justice 
was extinguished, when the law, which should have been the 
bulwark of each man’s right, became the dreaded instrument of 
oppression. Any citizen, however peaceful, temperate, and re- 
spectable, if only he held and expressed political opinions strongly 
opposed to the Government of the day, was then in danger of 
being accused of verbal sedition—tried by a selected jury prede- 
termined to condemn him, and whose predetermination was ap- 
proved of by the judge who selected them—convicted of a new 
crime—and condemned to an unprecedented punishment. 

These days have passed, never we trust to return, but certainly 
the complaints made in regard to the former system of selecting 
juries do not a to have been founded on “ misrepresenta- 
tion.” But if Mr. Alison’s charge of “ misrepresentation” in re- 
gard to the former practice is groundless, his ascribing to Sir 
William Rae the merit of providing a remedy, is absolutely ludi- 
crous. The truth is, that Sir William Rae stoutly resisted the 
attempts of Mr. T. F. Kennedy to introduce this most wise and 
necessary reform. He was actively and prominently opposed to 
it. He admired the old system, and exerted all his efforts to 
preserve it. He thought all change uncalled for, and the change 
proposed hazardous and inexpedient. If he had had his own 
way, the naming of juries by the judge, and the absence of per- 
emptory challenge would have been the law and practice still, 
and the measure, of which Mr. Alison gives him the credit, never 
would have passed intoalaw. He not only expressed his opinion 
as Lord-Advocate, and as a Member of Parliament, against the 
measure, but he stirred up the freeholders of the counties, and 
the corporations of the burghs of Scotland, to petition Parliament 
against it. He actually sent them a circular signed with his own 
name, stimulating them to opposition, and men them as to 
the mode of making that opposition effectual. The consequence 
of this government-prompting was that the docile freeholders and 
submissive corporations did, with few exceptions, petition against 
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the proposed change, and dwelling on the grateful themes sug- 
gested to them by Sir William Rae, of respect for our national 
institutions, and especially the Justiciary Court, they expressed 
themselves perfectly contented with the existing state of the law. 
All this was quite natural, just what was to be expected from the 
temper of those times, and the nature of the petitioning corpora- 
tions. Sir William Rae’s opposition to a proposal to limit the 
power of the Court, and guard the rights of the accused, was not 
surprising, and we should not now have adverted to it, were it 
not that Mr. Alison has thought fit to ascribe to the leading 
opponent of the measure, the credit of passing it into a law, thus 
decking him not merely with borrowed plumes, but with plumes 
torn from those with whom he waged open war. To borrow a 
happy expression lately used by Lord John Russell in reference 
to the praise claimed by Sir Robert Peel for the removal of 
Roman Catholic disabilities—“ To accord such praise is to as- 
cribe to the general who capitulates the honour of ies taken a 
city.” 

The change, however, though not obtained by misrepresenta- 
tion, and not in our opinion ascribable to the patriotism of Sir 
William Rae, has been of incalculable advantage. The improved 
system has been well and honestly worked. No one now ven- 
tures to question or suspect the perfect fairness of the constitu- 
tion and the proceedings of Scottish Juries ; the fullest confidence 
is reposed in their purity, integrity, and good sense, and their 
verdicts generally gain the concurrence, and always the respect of 
the public. 

It is right to add, and looking to the recent experience of a 
State Trial before an Irish Court and an Irish Jury, it is most 
satisfactory to be enabled to add, that in Scotland no public pro- 
secutor would attempt to proceed with his case before a jury 
which, whether by error or fraud, by accident or design, he knew 
to be unfairly constituted. 

Another great improvement introduced since the first appear- 
ance of Baron Hume’s work, is the extinction of those merely 
technical and formal objections, under cover of which many 
guilty persons, against whom the evidence was conclusive, es- 
caped conviction, and were thrown loose upon society. It was 
once stated strangely enough by Mr. Alison, as a recommenda- 
tion of the criminal law of Scotland, that “ more than one half 
of the acquittals of prisoners tried in the Court of Justiciary, ori- 

yinated in these technical niceties which are unknown in the 
English practice.” The statement when made in 1824 was pro- 
bably correct, but we can ascribe to nothing but a blind devotion 
to existing Scottish institutions, the complacency with which the 
writer compares this part of the administration of the law of 
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Scotland with that of England. We cannot think the fact 
otherwise than most unfortunate and discreditable, and we re- 
joice that this distinctive peculiarity of our Scottish system has 
now disappeared. The forms of law should be the aids, not the 
manacles of justice. Whatever rule of formal procedure is a test 
for the discovery of truth, or a check on the concoction of false- 
hood, or a reasonable security against deception, or a legitimate 
protection to the substantial interests of the accused, ought to be 
maintained and firmly enforced. But mere quibbles and quirks, 
objections to the executions of citation and the designation of 
witnesses, taken after the jury were sworn, and the prosecutor’s 
case had been perilled on the evidence which he could then pro- 
duce, and leading, if sustained, to the shutting out of the truth 
and the acquittal of the guilty—these could only bring discredit 
on Courts of Justice, and destroy that public confidence and 
respect which is the basis of the legitimate authority, and the 
salutary administration of the law. It is well and wisely said 
by Sir Matthew Hale, that—“ The forms and prescripts of laws 
were not introduced for their own sakes, but for the sake of 
public justice, and therefore when they become insipid, useless, im 

“sagen and possibly derogatory to the end, they may, and must 

e removed.” 

It seems to have been formerly thought that the scrutiny of 
executions of citation for the discovery of technical objections was 
an improving exercise for the young advocates — in the 
Justiciary Court, and it is stated by Mr. Alison that these 
gentlemen made “ ample amends” for their inadequacy to the 
task of addressing a jury in a difficult case of circumstantial evi- 
dence, by their “ accuracy in scrutinizing the writs or executions 
lodged previous to the trial, and their ingenuity in getting up 
technical objections.” Here, again, we are constrained to differ 
from a writer so devoted to Scottish practice, and so enamoured 
of legal technicalities, that he finds occasion for pride and satis- 
faction even in the defects of the system. We would deprecate, 
not recommend, the occupation of laboriously “ getting up tech- 
nical objections,” as a preparation for professional success. The 
time and labour might be much better spent ; nor is this all, they 
are not merely wasted, but misapplied. The tendency of such a 
pursuit is rather to contract and stiffen than to enlarge and invi- 
gorate the mind. No amount of success in detecting, accumu- 
lating, and maintaining technical objections, could ever qualify a 
man to discharge the high duties, and win the enduring ‘Sas 
of the legal profession. The lawyer of nobler and wiser ambition 
studies his profession thoroughly, not that he may twist himself 
pleasantly in its complicated forms, and rejoice amid its embar- 
rassing technicalities, but that he may imbibe the spirit, and grasp 
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the eg a of jurisprudence, that he may extract the ore of 
the principle from the rubbish of the practice, and be enabled by 
the storing of professional materials to ply with success the 
honourable vocation of vindicating the rights, and advocating the 
interests of humanity. He makes himself acquainted with forms, 
that he may not be distracted by their complication, when obliged 
to use them; but he seeks for principles as for truths, and confines 
not his inquiries to his own profession, but feels that every 
hour employed in acquiring knowledge, in the pursuit of ethical 
or natural science, in the cultivation of classical and modern lite- 
rature, in the formation of a high standard of morals, and a pure 
standard of taste, in strengthening and maturing the powers of 
judgment, memory, and expression, has been no less profitably 
than pleasantly spent. 

In illustration of the manner in which this technical nicety 
tended to defeat the ends of justice, we may mention that under 
the former system, criminals have escaped conviction on such 
grounds as these ;—because though the list of witnesses was duly 
signed by the Advocate-Depute, the copy served on the prisoner 
did not set forth the signature ; because the messenger who cited 
the witnesses had not the warrant for citation in his hand, or in 
his pocket, but had left it at the office ;—because the name of 
one of the witnesses to citation, was written on an erasure—and 
on other grounds equally trivial. 

This great abuse has been removed by the Act 9. Geo. 
IV. cap. 29, commonly called Sir William Rae’s Act—for 
which, as well as for many other such improvements in the 
law, the country is indebted to that gentleman. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of this Act, it is not now competent to state 
any objections founded on the want of citation or on the irregular 
citation of jurors or witnesses; and all objection to the designa- 
tion of witnesses in the list appended to the indictment must now 
be stated before the jury are sworn, when, if the party objecting 
has been really unable to find the witness, and been misled by 
the defective or incorrect designation, the Court are empowered 
to give what remedy may be just. In such a case the objection, 
even if sustained, can now only delay the trial for a short time, 
and cannot frustrate the ends of justice. Accordingly acquittals 
on grounds so purely technical and plainly trivial as to offend the 
moral sense, and shake the confidence of the public, do not now 
occur, and experience has proved the wisdom of this salutary 
reform. 

Another recent improvement is the admitting and enforcing 
the evidence of all near relations except husband and wife, and 
the abolition of the absurd privilege of “ option,” which was 
formerly allowed to parents and children. The rejection of the 
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testimony of near relatives, like many other forms of practical 
injustice, was defended on the ground that the admission of such 
evidence might lead to perjury, as if the risk of perjury could 
justify the exclusion of truth. The “option” had really nothing 
to recommend it; but was at once mischievous and ridiculous. 
Till very lately a child could not be compelled to give evidence 
against a parent, nor a parent against a child, but they were 
permitted to do so if willing. They had the option of giving, or 
refusing to give, evidence, and the result of this was, that in some 
cases where the witness, if examined, would swear truly, but the 
truth, if disclosed, would be unfavourable to the accused, the 
truth was withheld from the jury; in other cases where the 
witness, whether parent or child, wished to obtain a conviction, 
the evidence, true or not, was readily given, though not the 
more credible from the unnatural exercise of a choice to depone. 
This right of option it was supposed could not be exercised by 
young children, and accordingly no child under the years of 
pupillarity could be examined as a witness against a parent, 
except on a charge of violence to the child itself. 

The ends of justice have been repeatedly frustrated by this 
state of the law. A daughter of twenty years of age, who had 
witnessed the murder of her sister’s infant child by that sister 
and her mother, was adduced as a witness on their trial. She 
availed herself of the option then allowed her by law, and de- 
clined to give evidence against her mother. This exclusion of 
the truth led to the acquittal of both prisoners. A still more 
striking case occurred at Glasgow in 1824. Two children, under 
twelve years of age, were eye-witnesses of the murder of their 
mother by their father. Peeping through a window from with- 
out, they saw their father seize their mother, and deliberately cut 
her throat. So fearful a sight made a deep impression on their 
minds. They clearly remembered, and would have distinctly 
narrated in the presence of the jury, the details of what they had 
seen. Confirmed as their statement would have been by the 
fact of their mother’s death by violence when alone with her 
husband in the house, their evidence would have been conclu- 
sive. But their testimony was inadmissible in the existing state 
of the law, and accordingly was rejected by the Court ; they were 
too young to exercise the option allowed by law, and this direct 
and resistless evidence of the guilt of the accused, was excluded 
from the consideration of the jury. In that particular case, the 
other evidence, partly direct and partly circumstantial, was suffi- 
cient to insure the conviction of the murderer ; but it might easily 
have been otherwise, and the just punishment of an atrocious 
criminal might have been prevented by the unreasonable rule of 
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law which excluded the testimony of two eye-witnesses, whose 
evidence in the case of any other but their parent, would have 
completed the proof. This state of the law—which, like all other 
abuses, had in its day, and till very recently, no lack of advocates 
and eulogists—has now been altered; and, by a recent statute, 
3 and 4 Vict., cap. 59,) it is provided that no witness shall be 
isqualified by any degree of relationship except that of husband 
and wife, and that it shall not be competent to any witness to 
decline to give evidence on account of such relationship; thus 
taking away the option in the case of parent and child, and 
opening the door for admitting to. the jury the evidence—often 
important, and sometimes conclusive—which was previously ex- 
cluded from their view. This amendment of the law is of great 
ractical utility ; and its value is not diminished by the acknow- 
leleed fact, that partial and objectionable evidence is occasion- 
ally received. The credibility of evidence is to be judged of by 
the jury. The admission of testimony in which a bias is pro- 
bable or certain, increases the necessity of caution and discrimin- 
ation on the part of the jury. But the exclusion of testimony is 
a bar to justice; and now that all persons, with the single and 
necessary exception of husband and wife, are admissible wit- 
nesses, the law is placed on a safer and sounder footing. 
Another alteration which, we are sure, will be viewed as an 
improvement by all who: attend to the moral guilt implied, or 
the dangerous consequences involved, in the violation of per- 
sonal trust and confidence, is the gradual obliteration of the lines 
of distinction between theft and breach of trust. It appears to 
have been at one time the law, that a stranger who walked 
into a counting-house and carried off a bag of coin, or a bundle 
of bank notes, committed an offence not only different in cha- 
racter, but higher in degree, than that committed by a paid and 
trusted clerk in the same counting-house, who violated the trust 
reposed in him, and abstracted, and appropriated to his own pur- 
poses, the property of his kind and confiding employer. The 
former act was termed “ theft,” and punished always severely, 
and, if the sum taken was large, often capitally. The latter was 
termed “ breach of trust,” in no case a capital crime, and always 
treated more leniently than a theft to the same amount. A 
common carter, or porter, who takes a box committed to his 
care was supposed to commit theft: a regular carrier, paid for 
taking care of the box, was supposed to commit only breach of 
trust if he appropriated it. ‘The servant of a farmer, sent with a 
parcel of bank notes to the landlord, was considered as com- 
mitting theft if he appropriated them: the steward of the 
landlord was supposed to be guilty of breach of trust only, if, 
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having received the whole rents of the estate from the tenants, 
he absconded with the money. Nor was this distinction merely 
nominal. The punishment of the act of abstraction, when com- 
mitted by a party intrusted, was uniformly less severe. The 
breach of trust was really treated as a circumstance diminishing 
the guilt and mitigating the punishment of the abstraction. 

The recent decisions of the Court have now, however, nearly 
wiped away this distinction, The appropriation by a watch- 
maker of a number of watches received by him at different 
times to be repaired, has been decided to be theft; a clerk em- 
ployed to discount bills, and apply the proceeds for behoof of his 
employers, has been convicted of theft for appropriating the 
money; a person finding a pocket-book with the owner’s name 
in it, and appropriating instead of restoring the same, with its 
valuable contents, has ‘deen held guilty of theft; the appropria- 
tion of his employer’s money by a clerk in a counting-house, or 
a teller in a bank, has now been authoritatively declared to be 
theft, and has been treated and punished accordingly. And so 
it plainly is, and a theft of a serious description ; for to us it 
appears that the very circumstance of trust, which used to be 
considered as mitigating, does truly aggravate the crime, by in- 
troducing into the act an element which at once increases its 
moral guilt and its social danger. We would wish to see the 
orinciple of this improvement carried a step farther—to see 
leat of trust recognized as a proper aggravation of the crime 
of theft, so that a person who, when trusted, steals from his 
employer, shall be indicted for “ theft, especially when com- 
mitted by means of breach of trust,” and be punished for an 
offence aggravated by the relation in which he stood to the 
party whom he wronged. 

On the system of Scottish Criminal Law thus reformed, im- 
proved, and adapted to the circumstances and exigencies of mo- 
dern times, we now look with veneration, confidence, and pride. 
We venture fearlessly to challenge for it comparison with any 
other system in the world. We do not, indeed, ascribe to it the 
superior character, intellectual, moral, and religious, which dis- 
tinguishes the peasantry and working classes of Scotland. This 
we rather trace to the habits of reflection, and the prevalence of 
earnest religious feeling, created by their Bible education, and 
their simple and solemn worship. But we do ascribe to the 
practical and felt excellence of the system of criminal law, the 
universal and hearty confidence that justice will be done, and 
that justice 7s done, which pervades all classes, and without which, 
amid a people too acute to be deluded, and too firm to be op- 
pressed, the law could not maintain its authority. 
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The returns, prepared from minute and accurate reports from 
all parts of Scotland, of the number, progress, and result of all 
criminal prosecutions, whether in the High Court of Justiciary, 
at Circuit, or before the Sheriffs, or local Judges in each county, 
contain the clearest and most satisfactory proof of the excel- 
lence of the system, both as regards the amount of convictions, 
and the just and constitutional procedure in the conduct of each 
case. In these returns, regularly and periodically furnished to 
the Lord-Advocate, the date and manner of each step of proce- 
dure is recorded—the apprehension of every party accused, his 
examination, committal, liberation on bail, or refusal of bail, in- 
dictment, desertion of diet, or adjournment of case, his trial, con- 
viction, or acquittal, sentence, and punishment—all are register- 
ed, and any point in regard to them, can at once be ascertained 
with certainty. 

On an examination of many of these returns, with the details 
of which we shall not trouble our readers, it has been ascertained 
that the proportion of convictions to prosecutions in Scotland, was 
in 1823, as six to seven, that is, one out of every seven persons 
prosecuted escaped conviction ; and in 1840, the proportion was 
nearly as eleven to twelve, that is, only one out of every twelve per- 
sons prosecuted, now escapes conviction. ‘The returns for 1840 
are before us, and we shall take them as an example— 

The exact numbers in 1840 were, 


Persons brought to trial in Scotland, . , 3213 
Convicted, , ‘ ‘ . 2909 
Outlawed for non-appearance, ‘ . 86 
Found insane, ‘ ; , 7 

—— 2952 

Leaving acquitted, 261 


of whom 219 were dismissed on verdicts of “ not proven,” and 
42 on verdicts of “ not guilty.” 

This is the result of the tabular returns of prosecutions for the 
year 1840, all over Scotland, and in all the Sania whether su- 
preme or local. But in the High Court of Justiciary, and at 
Circuit, the proportion of convictions is still greater. At the 
circuits held in the city of Glasgow, where the number of cases 
is necessarily large, it prow happens, that out of 60 or 
70 cases, and nearly 100 criminals, there are not above three, 
four, or five instances in which convictions are not obtained; and 
we ourselves are aware, and indeed have the returns now before 
us, of several occasions on which every charge made at a Glas- 
gow circuit was substantiated to the satisfaction of intelligent 
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juries, and convictions were obtained in every case brought to 
trial. With such certainty does justice follow on the heels of 
crime, and with such judgment and discreticn is the power of 
prosecution exercised. 

In England, it appears, that in 1823 the proportion of convic- 
tions to prosecutions, was nearly as two to three, that is, about 
one out of every three persons prosecuted escaped conviction, and 
in 1843 the proportion was nearly as three to four, that is, one 
out of every four persons prosecuted now escapes conviction ; or, 
in other words, this large proportion of persons charged with 
crime, are either wrongfully accused or improperly acquitted. 

The great principle which gives such practical efficiency to 
the criminal law of Scotland, is the principle of public prosecu- 
tion. Crime is, in Scotland, recognized and treated as a public 
wrong, and the prosecution of it is, therefore, not left to the ca- 
price, or partiality, or resentment of individuals. The Lord-Ad- 
vocate of Scotland, a high officer appointed by the Crown from 
the Bar, amenable to public opinion, and responsible to Parlia- 
ment, is, in the Sovereign’s name, the public prosecutor at the 
public expense, of all crimes, and over all Scotland. When in 
Scotland, he generally conducts in person the prosecutions be- 
fore the High Court of Justiciary ; and in his absence, the duties 
are discharged by the Solicitor-General and four advocates- 
depute appointed by the Lord-Advocate, and for whom he is re- 
sponsible. In the inferior Courts, the prosecutions are conducted 
by public officers, called Procurators Fiscal, whose proceedings 
are, throughout, directed and sanctioned by the advocate- 
depute attached to their respective districts, and for whom, there- 
fore, the Lord-Advocate is, also, ultimately responsible. By an 
admirable system of practical arrangement, the state of the whole 
country from Shetland to Galloway, is kept under the notice and 
the charge of the public prosecutor. Every crime, above a mere 
police offence—every step in the procedure of investigation, pro- 
secution, and trial—every accident on a railway, road, or nayig- 
able river—every case of sudden death, with the slightest sus- 
picion of violence—all are regularly and accurately reported, 
and brought under the consideration of the Lord-Advocate, or 
of a Deputy, for whom he must answer. As the Lord-Advocate 
cannot be compelled to prosecute, the prosecution by a private 
party, with concourse of the public prosecutor, is lawful: and the 

ord-Advocate cannot refuse his concourse, without, if required, 
establishing his reasons for doing so, to the satisfaction of the 
Court. But so great is the public confidence in the Lord-Advo- 
cate, that private prosecution is almost unknown; and it may 
be truly said, that all crime over the whole country, is investi- 
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gated and prosecuted at the public expense, and at the instance 
of the public prosecutor. The consequence is, and is felt to be, 
that justice cannot be withheld from the poor, or evaded or re- 
sisted by the powerful. 

This is, indeed, a very extensive, and, as it might be thought, 
a ve alarming power, to intrust to any officer appointed by 
the Teows. We admit it. We marvel not at the constitutional 
objection entertained to it by our friends in England. We ac- 
knowledge, that in evil times, and in the absence of great popular 
checks, the power of the Lord-Advocate has been, and might 
again be, arbitrarily, and ‘age and oppressively exercised. 
But so great appear to us the advantages of public prosecution, 
such the security against the impunity of powerful offenders, 
and the oppressive prosecution of the poor and helpless—and 
such the practical efficiency in securing the punishment and 
repressing the commission of crime, that without shutting our 
eyes to the constitutional objections, which we fully appreciate, 
we are disposed to think that they are outweighed by the excel- 
lence of the institution, and that in the progress of society, and 
the advance of popular influence, a degree of power may now be 
safely intrusted to the Lord-Advocate, which would have been 
dangerous in a less enlightened and less liberal age. If there is 
to be a public prosecutor, he must possess extensive powers, and 
a large discretion—he must be responsible to Parliament, and the 
Government must be responsible for him. As an antidote, there- 
fore, to the powers, we would proclaim and enforce the responsibi- 
lities of this high office, and guard the exercise, instead of limiting 
the extent of its authority. The Bar, the Press, the Public, are no 
inconsiderable checks on the conduct of a public prosecutor, and, 
in his place in Parliament, he must, if called on, meet every 
charge, and defend every act, before an assembly, where the 
meanest subject will ever find a friend. Responsibility to Par- 
liament is not now what it was formerly, a mockery in itself and 
a pretext to evade all other accountability. It is real, substan- 
tial, serious, and capable of practical enforcement in every in- 
stance of injustice, since the returns, kept at the Crown Agent's 
office in Edinburgh, afford the means of ascertaining, precisely, 
the whole course of procedure in each particular case. 

It is certainly to be regretted that so much of the political, and 
even strictly party work of the government is committed to the 
Lord-Advocate. He is indeed the guide, the agent, and admi- 
nistrator of all direct political management in Scotland; and in 
addition to the personal patronage attached to his office, he is, or 
is believed to be, the adviser in the distribution of all government 
patronage in Scotland. That these extensive political powers, 
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this great party zeal and party activity, and this storehouse of 
good things ever at command, with the immense influence which 
must accompany them, should all meet in the person of the 
public prosecutor, who ought to be, of the whole community, the 
farthest removed from the feelings, and the prejudices, and the 
influences of party connexion, is certainly anomalous and start- 
ling on principle, and if possible, or as much as possible, it ought 
to be remedied. 

It is said, and we admit the force of the remark, that the Lord- 
Advocate must be appointed by the Crown in order that Govern- 
ment may be responsible for him; that it is desirable at least, 
if not indispensable, that he should have a seat in Parliament, to 
ensure his personal responsibility, and enable him to explain or 
vindicate his conduct ; and that thus appointed, and thus placed 
in Parliament, he must have party feelings, and give party votes. 
This may be all very true. We shall not at present dispute it ; 
though there are many strong arguments in favour of the ap- 
pointment for life of a public prosecutor removed from party 
conflict, and party influence, and party temptations. But, even 
assuming this, we do not see any necessity for his being the great 
distributor of Government patronage in Scotland ; and we think 
it quite practicable, and very desirable, to remove in some mea- 
sure this, the greatest, if not the only defect, in the system of 
public prosecution, by limiting the patronage, direct or indirect, 
of the Lord-A dvocate, exclusively to those situations immediately 
connected with the discharge of his official duties, such as the 
Solicitor-General, the Advocates-Depute, and the Crown-A gent, 
and by relieving him of the irksome, and, for the public prosecutor, 
the unseemly task, of adjusting all the party arrangements and 
electioneering management in Scotland. 

We intended to have offered some suggestions for the amend- 
ment of the law on a few points of practical importance, but we 
can only briefly explain one or two of them. 

We would recommend an extension of the power and facilities 
now allowed to prisoners of protecting themselves from protracted 
prosecution by forcing on their trial. The Habeas Corpus Act, 
esteemed in England the great bulwark of personal liberty, does 
not apply to Scotland; but accused persons in Scotland are sup- 
posed to be adequately protected from undue imprisonment by 
the Act of Parliament 1701, cap. 6. This Act does undoubt- 
edly contain salutary and valuable provisions, and does afford 
to the accused a very considerable and important protection 
against unjust or protracted imprisonment ;—but since it is in 
this country the only statutory bulwark of personal freedom, and 
since the cause of order, no less than of liberty, the interest of 
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justice, no less than the protection of innocence, is involved in the 
expediting of criminal procedure and the limitation of imprison- 
ment before trial, it is desirable to ascertain whether the Act of 
1701 is not susceptible of amendment, and may not be extended 
with advantage. 

The provisions of this Statute in regard to the apprehension 
and imprisonment of accused parties, and to the recognition, ex- 
tension, and enforcement of the right of bail, are of great 
importance and value. But the provisions for enabling a pri- 
soner to force on his trial, appear to us to be inadequate. The 
Act provides that every prisoner in custody in ae for trial, 
whether for capital or bailable crimes, shall be entitled to apply 
to any judge competent to try him for the offence charged against 
him, for letters of intimation to be issued within twenty-four 
hours, addressed to the prosecutor, ordaining him to fix a diet for 
trial within sixty days after intimation, and that if that period 
elapses without a diet being fixed, the prisoner is entitled to in- 
stant liberation. If a diet be fixed by serving an indictment 
within the sixty days, the prosecutor must bring that indictment 
to a conclusion within forty days immediately following, or the 
prisoner is entitled to liberation. No second indictment can be 
served after intimation under the statute; but new criminal 
letters may be raised by the ———- before the Court of Jus- 
ticiary, on which the accused may be apprehended and brought 
to trial within forty days of the date of his incarceration on these 
new letters. If this is not done, the prisoner is entitled to a com- 
plete and entire discharge, and to the judgment of the Court 
declaring him, in terms of the statute, to be “ for ever free from 
all question or process for said crime or offence.” 

On these provisions we remark, in the first place, that accord- 
ing to the construction put upon the statute by the Court in the 
case of Macdonald and Young,* and in some other cases, it seems 
at least extremely doubtful whether it affords any protection what- 
ever to an accused party who is not in actual custody, but under 
bail to appear and answer to a criminal charge. An opinion fa- 
vourable to the extension of the statute to a person on bail, was, 
in the case of Macdonald and Young, expressed by Lord Mon- 
creiff, but it does not appear that the rest of the Court concurred 
in that opinion, and the authority of Baron Hume and Mr. 
Alisonf is against such extension. Many powerful arguments 
might, we think, be adduced in favour of the construction of the 





* 18th June, 1832. 
+ Hume, vol. ii., p. 104. Alison, vol. ii., p. 184. 
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statute, which is understood to have been adopted by Lord 
Moncreiff, the great weight and value of whose opinion, especially 
on a question of constitutional law, must be universally acknow- 
lola. But, without entering into this question of construction, 
or nicely inquiring whether it must be held as settled that the 
protection of the statute is limited to persons in actual custody, 
we venture to express our opinion that either by an authoritative 
declaration of the meaning of the existing Act, or by farther legis- 
lative enactments, this protection should be extended to persons 
on bail. 

The hardship and injustice of excluding from the benefit of 
the statute all who are liberated on bail, is obvious. A person 
who may be, and who by the presumption of law must be eld to 
be, innocent, has no means whatever of forcing on his trial but 
by submitting to imprisonment, and suffering the very evil which 
the Act was intended to prevent. If he applies for bail he loses 
the protection of the statute. A serious accusation has been 
preferred against him,—he has been apprehended and examined, 
and committed as a criminal,—after being liberated on bail he is, 
through the medium of the securities whose bond for his appear- 
ance is received, constructively, though not actually, in custody 
in order to trial. He is under charge,—he is an accused and sus- 
pected pom who may at any time be placed at the bar as a 
criminal. He feels himself suspected, he knows himself innocent. 
His family and friends, involved in the consequences, not of his 
guilt, but of his accusation, crowd around him, earnestly uniting 
with him in demanding a public trial, and in confidently antici- 
pating a triumphant acquittal. But he has no redress. The 
Lord-Advocate will not consent, and cannot be compelled, to 
move. The more clear the innocence of the accused, the less is 
the probability of his being brought to trial; or, in other words, 
the more complete and satisfactory his vindication, the more 
effectually is it excluded. The charge may have been rashly 
made, the brand of an ignominious apprehension and committal 
may have been put on an innocent man with an exemplar 
character, a position entirely dependent on the estimation in which 
he is held in society, and a family to whom he can leave no heri- 
tage but a blameless example and a stainless name. -Still this 
man, as the law is now supposed to stand on the construction of 
the statute, which we assume for the present to be correct, has 
no means of relieving himself from the charge preferred against 
him. It hangs over him, suspended solely on the arbitrary dis- 
cretion of ae, peat af emo, He cannot, if he wished, escape 
it; and though eager to refute, he is not permitted to meet it. 
Twenty years must pass before the prosecutor’s right to bring 
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him to trial is lost by prescription; during all that period of sus- 
pense and anxiety he must endure the reproach of the accusation, 
and at the close of it he feels that he is not vindicated and justi- 
fied as he would have been by a trial, but is placed on a level 
with the guilty, who are saved from punishment by the absence 
of witnesses, or the mere lapse of time. A charge by the public 
prosecutor carries no ordinary weight and authority with it ; it is 
presumed to be not lightly made, and it naturally must affect, as 
in reality it does seriously affect, the status and circumstances no 
less than the feelings of the accused. Against the consequences 
of such a charge, an innocent man, though not actually in custody, 
ought to have the means of protecting himself. He ought 
to have the power of compelling within a reasonable time an 
abandonment or trial of the charge made by the prosecutor. The 
squalor carceris is not the only, or to a sensitive man, conscious 
of innocence, the most serious result of the public accusation pre- 
ferred against him, and since the law has wisely provided for him 
a shield against the hardship of an unjust imprisonment, the 
same shield ought to guard him against the odium of an un- 
founded imputation. 

But another, and a still more important extension of the pro- 
visions of this statute, seems to us to be imperatively required. 
At present, no accused person is within the protection of a 
statute, which is called the Charter of Personal Liberty in 
Scotland, unless he bring himself within that protection by 
—— a written application to a judge competent to try 

im for the offence with which he is charged. This written 
application is stated by Mr. Alison to cost about £2, 2s., but, 
in practice, and when an agent is employed, it is found to cost 
considerably more. Many prisoners have not the means of 
raising this sum—many are so ignorant as not to know the 
meaning or the value of the right which the law allows them— 
and many, from shame or timidity, shrink from an application 
to the Court. Now, if the accused is so poor, so friendless, 
so foolish, or so timid, as to fail to apply in writing according 
to the provisions of the Act, he may languish in prison for 
years, for he cannot enforce either his trial or Sisson, 
That protracted imprisonment before trial is a great evil and 
a great wrong, must be admitted by all. It is, indeed, the very 
evil which the Legislature intended to redress by the pro- 
visions of this Act. The period within which, according to 
these provisions, the prosecutor can be compelled to bring 
the accused to trial, must be assumed to be sufficient for 
the purposes of public justice, since, to that period, the pro- 
secutor can be restricted in every case where the prisoner makes 
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written application. But to limit the protection afforded by 
law against a great evil and a great wrong, to those only who 
are wise enough and rich enough to seek that protection by 
judicial proceedings, is surely unjust to the poorer and less in- 
structed portion of the accused. We can scarcely suppose that 
any one can defend the restriction, to a privileged few, of the 
constitutional remedy against wrongous imprisonment, which 
ought to be free and available to all, without limitation and 
without expense. The remedy is obvious. In the ordinary 
case—that is, in every case where no cause of special exception 
is established to the satisfaction of the Court—every accused 
person should, as a matter of course, and whether in prison or 
on bail, be placed, from the date of his commitment for trial, 
within the provisions of the statute. The law should do for all, 
and without expense, that which, on written application and for 
a fee, is now done for the few who apply. The prosecutor should, 
in all ordinary cases, be limited to the period to which he can 
now be limited in every instance where the accused applies in writ- 
ing to the judge. Protracted imprisonment before trial ought 
to be considered not as a hardship which the poor must suffer, 
and from which only those accused persons who can afford it 
may purchase relief, but as a wrong from which every accused 
person, rich or poor, should be protected by the unbought 
authority of law. 

We therefore think that it would be a humane and reasonable 
extension of this statute to declare, that no written application, 
and, of course, no expense, shall be necessary on the part of the 
prisoner, but that the period within which the prosecutor must 
bring to trial every person fully committed, shall, in all ordinary 
cases, be limited to the term to which he can be limited by ap- 
plication under the statute. Special cases may sometimes oc- 
cur, in which an extension of time may be absolutely necessary 
to the ends of justice ; these may be provided for by conferring 
on the Court a discretionary one of granting an extension on 
petition presented, and cause shown bythe prosecutor. We are not 
aware of any good, or even plausible, reason which can be urged 
against this proposal. The time allowed by the Act must be ad- 
mitted to be sufficient, because, even in the most difficult and in 
tricate case, and when beset by the greatest perplexities, the prose- 
cutor can now be restricted to that time; and, if any practical diffi- 
culty would be occasioned by the period for prosecution expir- 
ing, in some instances, at such a time as to create the necessity 
for trying the case at Edinburgh instead of at the Circuit, this 
may be easily obviated by a provision authorizing the prosecutor 
in these instances, as in the special cases already noticed, to ob- 
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tain, on petition to the Court, such an extension of time as may 
enable him to try the case at first Circuit. 

We would also suggest, as an improvement in the manner of 
taking declarations from accused parties, that the system of con- 
ind and minute interrogation which now prevails, should be 
put an end to; and that the accused, after being warned in the 
usual manner, that what he says will be used as evidence against 
him at his trial, should just be asked if he wishes to make any 
statement. The statement, then voluntarily made, would be 
legitimate and satisfactory evidence against him, which is not 
always the case at present, when admissions not understood or 
intended are wrung by expert questioners, from an ignorant and 
unaided person. A prisoner is said to have the right to decline 
to answer questions. But this is a right which it is generally 
fatal for him to exercise ; for when he does so, the examination, 
instead of being dropped, becomes at once moré pointed and 
specific ; a series of interrogations vitally affecting the question of 
his guilt or innocence are immediately put, and put the more 
pointedly and fatally because he has declined to answer ; so as to 
turn his refusal to the greatest possible account, each question being 
followed in what is oddly enough called the “ Declaration,” by the 
announcement that “the prisoner remains silent,” or “declines 
to answer any questions.” He declares that he has nothing to 
declare. But that is not considered sufficient, and does not stop 
the examination. He is made to repeat his refusal to declare, 
in answer to a long succession of close and searching questions, 
the only object of which must be, to build on his oe an infe- 
rence or presumption of guilt. Thus, his privilege is made a 
snare, and the exercise of his undoubted right is perverted into a 
tacit acknowledgment of guilt. It is no answer to this objection, 
to say that an innocent person ought to have no reluctance to 
tell the truth, and would not refuse to answer pointed questions. 
Circumstances may so complicate around a person entirely inno- 
cent, that his most prudent course—the course which he is entitled 
to take, and which his legal advisers would recommend to him— 
is to reserve what he has to say till his trial. Such a reserve of 
explanation of his conduct being the right of the party accused, 
and the exercise of it not being inconsistent with innocence, it 
ought not to be taken advantage of, and perverted, by a system 
of vexatious examination, into the apparent evidence of guilt. A 
free and voluntary admission by the accused, either of his actual 
guilt, or of circumstances tending to the proof of guilt, is, in reason 
as in law, most important evidence; but every one at all acquainted 
with the practical working of our system of taking declarations, 
knows that the admissions there made are very rarely the result of 
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a perfectly free choice, and are not made in the course of a con- 
secutive statement by the accused, but in answer to pointed, and 
searching, and puzzling questions, so put as to make the exercise 
of the right to les to answer, as fatal as any reply could be. 

The practice is so admirably illustrated by the examination of 
Edie Ochiltree in “ The Antiquary,” that we cannot refrain from 
recalling a sentence or two of the old Blue-gown’s “ declaration” 
to the recollection of our readers. 


**¢ Can you tell me now, Bailie, you that understands the law, what 
gude will it do me to answer ony of your questions ?’ 

“*¢ Good? no good, certainly, my friend, except that giving a true 
account of yourself, if you are innocent, may entitle me to set you at 
liberty.’ 

“ ¢ But it seems mair reasonable to me now, that you, Bailie, or ony 
body that has ony thing to say against me, should prove my guilt, 
and no be bidding me to prove my innocence.’ 

** ¢] don’t sit here,’ answered the magistrate, ‘to dispute points of 
law with you. I ask you, if you choose to answer my question, 
whether you were at Ringan Aikwood, the forester’s, on the day I 
have specified ?’ 

** ¢ Really, sir, I dinna feel myself called on to remember,’ replied 
the cautious bedesman. 

“«¢ Or whether, in the course of that day, or night,’ continued the 
magistrate, ‘you saw Steven, or Steenie Mucklebacket? You knew 
him, I suppose.’ 

“*¢ Oh, brawlie did I ken Steenie, puir fallow,’ replied the prisoner ; 
‘but I canna condescend on ony particular time I have seen him lately.’ 

“** Were you at the ruins of St. Ruth any time in the course of that 
evening ?” 

*¢ Bailie Littlejohn,’ said the mendicant, ‘if it be your honour’s 
pleasure, we'll cut a long tale short, and I'll just tell you, ’m no 
minded to answer ony o’ thae questions. I’m ower auld a traveller to 
let my tongue bring me into trouble.’ 

“** Write down,’ said the magistrate, ‘ that he declines to answer all 
interrogatories, in respect that by telling the truth he might be brought 
to trouble.’ 

«Na, na,’ said Ochiltree, ‘ I'll no hae that set down as ony part o” 
my answer; but I just meant to say, that in a’ my memory and 
practice, I never saw ony gude come o’ answering idle questions.’ 

“* Write down,’ said the Bailie, ‘that being acquainted with judi- 
cial interrogatories by long practice, and having sustained injury by 
answering questions put to him on such occasions, the declarant 
refuses 

“« Na, na, Bailie,’ reiterated Edie, ‘ye are no to come in on me 
that gait neither.’ ” 


Such a course of examination, of which, in many instances, the 
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graphic description by Sir Walter Scott could scarcely be called 
an exaggeration, was most unfair to the accused ; and so long as 
a firm refusal to answer all questions is not held as a stop to farther 
interrogation, this unfairness is continued. The right of the 
accused should be recognized and protected, if it exists at all. 
He should either be bound to answer all questions put to him, be 
made a witness against himself, and be compelled, like every 
other witness, to disclose the whole truth—a proceeding against 
which our feelings of humanity rebel; or he should be really 
and practically entitled to remain silent, and reserve his explana- 
tion till made for him at his trial. This can only be effected by 
such a change in the system as will make the declaration of an 
accused his own free statement, and not a succession of responses, 
given by a trembling, confused, unaided person, to a succession 
of questions put by a skilful and practised prosecutor. This 
change would not, in our opinion, operate as an obstruction to 
the investigation of crimes, or impede the course of justice. It 
would, indeed, diminish the quantity, but it would improve the 
quality, of the evidence obtained from declarations ; and it would 
remove another of the very few grounds of complaint which now 
attach to the administration of our criminal law. 

We have trespassed so long on the patience of our readers, 


that we cannot even enumerate a few other eigen in which 


we think the administration of our criminal law capable of prac- 
tical improvement. We should wish to see the moral guilt 
of offences constantly and prominently recognized; in some 
cases even more so than at present. It is true, that all human 
law is, in one sense, repressive not retributive; administered for 
the good of society, not the atonement of crime; for purposes 
of protection, not of vengeance ; and that vengeance belongs to 
God alone. But moral guilt is essential to the constitution of 
crime ; and that which creates the peculiar character of public 
crime falling within the sphere of public law, is just the combina- 
tion of moral guilt with direct social evil. Human law is indeed 
repressive, but repressive on moral principles comprehensively 
applied to the whole community, and commanding the approval 
of the moral sense of the governed; and, therefore, in the right 
application of the repressive power of the law, the apportioning 
of punishment to moral guilt is indispensable to justice. We 
rejoice in the humane policy which has practically limited 
the infliction of capital punishment to the crime of murder; 
while we frankly own that we do not concur with those who, in 
the case of wilful murder, deliberately and maliciously perpetrated, 
would abolish the punishment of death. We believe that, in 
that case, man is entitled, if necessary for the safety of society, 
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to take the life of the convicted murderer; and we are disposed 
to think, that the savage passions and depraved dispositions of 
man cannot be kept in adequate restraint by the dread of any 
inferior punishment. But in the long catalogue of offences, de- 
scending in the scale from that of murder, there are great 
varieties of moral guilt, and ample scope for the exercise of a 
sound discrimination, in which the judicial mind must be guided, 
not merely by an enlightened regard to the interests of society, 
but by a recognition of the moral character of actions according 
to the standard of a higher than human authority. It is for the 
breach of human law that man punishes. It is in the breach of 
Divine law that guilt consists. The two therefore must ever 
coincide in order to justify, on moral principles, the infliction of 

unishment by human law.- Man cannot punish sin as such ; 
pat he is not entitled to declare any act a crime which is not in 
itself a sin, and he is bound to consider those acts as the greatest 
crimes, which, being injurious to society, involve, at the same 
time, the greatest amount of moral guilt. In order to illustrate 
this, we may remark, that such crimes as perjury and subornation 
of perjury, bigamy, and some of the baser and more aggravated 
forms of fraud, implying peculiar wickedness and depravity of 
heart, should, in our view, be always punished with great severity ; 
while poaching, mobbing and rioting, in some instances and 
when not highly aggravated, and assault during quarrel, and by 
a person of generally good character, though they are offences 
deserving punishment, as dangerous to society and culpable in 
themselves, are yet less revolting to moral feeling, less indicative 
of moral depravity, and may be repressed by a more lenient sen- 
tence. Young men of previous good character have been trans- 
ported for fourteen years, and even for life, for accession by mere 
presence in a mob during a period of popular excitement, and the 
statutory punishment which, till the Ket 9 Geo. 1V., might have 
been inflicted on persons guilty of night-poaching, was,in the discre- 
tion of the Court, transportation for seven yearseven fora first offence. 
While, on the other hand, the crime of wilful and deliberate perjury, 
committed with every possible circumstance of aggravation, has 
been sometimes punished by imprisonment; and when punished by 
transportation, the period has been almost always limited to seven 
years; and for the crime of bigamy, which we consider a very heinous 
sin, involving the moral guilt of perjury,—the punishmentas stated 
by Mr Alison, is “in modern practice at common law imprison- 
ment only.” Other instances might easily be given, but these 
may suffice to illustrate our position—that the moral guilt of of- 
fences, and the degree of moral principle which appears to be 
left to the offender, should be prominently considered and recog- 
nized in the apportioning of punishment to crime. Well-timed 
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lenity, when moral principle is not altogether extinguished, has 
saved many a youth from despair; and not seldom has all hope 
of the reformation of the offender been excluded by a sentence 
of such severity, as to degrade him in his own eyes and the eyes 
of others, and to sever him from the confidence of those who 
would have aided and encouraged his return tg virtue. We are 
fully alive to the importance of the constitutional principle, that 
the law knows no respect of persons, and alive also to the danger 
of exchanging the solid stedfastness of law, for the more attrac- 
tive, but less substantial, fabric of equitable discretion. We have, 
accordingly, the strongest objections to a discretionary power of 
creating offences, or even of inflicting a new and more severe 
unishment on such an offence as sedition, because of what Baron 
ume calls “the exigency of the times.” But the apportioning 
of punishment to crime, according to the moral guilt and social 
evil of each offence, is within the proper sphere and exercise of 
judicial discretion, and we think it a great practical reeommen- 
dation of the criminal law of Scotland, that it is in this respect 
more elastic and pliant than that of England, and capable of more 
equitable adaptation tothe circumstancesof each particular offence, 
and the character of each several offender. The multiplication 
of statutory punishments to be applied with unbending uniformity 
to every case, whatever be its peculiarities, is not without its re- 
commendation, as a safeguard against partiality or caprice ; but it 
recludes the possibility of that delicate adjustment of proportion 
letdenn punishment and crime which commands the approval, 
and carries the sympathy of the public, and which frequently 
tends to promote the reformation of younger and less hardened 
offenders. The great lines of demarcation are defined in a well 
understood common law; but within these limits, and under the 
the constitutional checks of a popularly elected parliament, a free 
press, and a vigilant and independent bar, the intermediate 
varieties and distinctions in the guilt and character of offenders 
are safely and properly left to the discretion of the Court. 
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Art. III.—Tentamen Anti-Straussianum. The Antiquity of the 
Gospels asserted on Philological grounds, in Refutation of the 
Mythic Scheme of Dr. David Frederick Strauss—an Argument. 
By Ortanno T. Dossin, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 
London. 1845. 


In due time the English mind, better constituted than the 
German, and better trained, although less thoroughly furnished, 
will find, and will apply a remedy for the disorders which have 
spread as a plague over Continental theology. When that time 
comes—it is not yet come—a work, necessary and beneficial, will 
appear to have been achieved by German scholars, to which Eng- 
lish scholars were not competent, and which, even had they been 
competent to it, the religious feeling, prevalent in this country, 
must have forbidden them to attempt. And then, too, it will 
become manifest, that the genuine conclusions—the true infer- 
ence derivable from the labours of the German critics—even the 
inference or summing up of the argument which ought to be ac- 
cepted and authenticated, is of that sort which would be drawn 
only by men such as educated and religious Englishmen are— 
men serious in their temper—sincere in their convictions—prac- 
tical in their habits, and abhorrent of misplaced frivolity—of jar- 
gon, of fathomless abstractions—and of whatever must shock the 
feelings of those with whom the love of truth is ever the most 
powerful of impulses. 

Germany, we do not deny, is herself doing something, and 
something efficient, for the correction or expulsion of the enormi- 
ties which she has so long cherished in her bosom, Already one 
species of disbelief has cast out its antecedent ; or, at least, the two 
schemes—incompatible as they are, the one with the other, have 
served, in some degree, to neutralize each other. The “ myth” 
has supplanted the “ anti-supernaturalism” while winning ground 
for an hypothesis which implies the very contrary of the supposi- 
tions that had been assumed by the Rationalists, when they, in their 
way, were labouring to — the French flippant scepticism, 
and to erect a system of unbelief on more solid foundations. And 


now, at length, the “myth,” as expounded by Strauss, has be- 
come, in its turn, the object of scorn to sound-minded men—we 
mean in Germany—and is yielding to a something better. Still, 
however, false assumptions, and an ill mood of mind—a univer- 
sally diffused intellectual sensuousness, not unconnected with gross 
and revolting national habits, and a very insensitive moral sense 
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—the German obtuseness—altogether render it in the highest de- 
gree improbable, that a truly rational conviction respecting Chris- 
tianity, should, within any period to which we can clearly look 
forward, gain footing, or become prevalent in Germany. Be- 
sides, in our view at least, that bold reality of character—that 
forceful following on toward whatever is great, good, and bene- 
ficial, which is the distinction of the English race, and which 
comports so happily with Christian motives—this quality, or this 
harmony of qualities, demands, as its basis, that which England 
‘enjoys, and has long enjoyed, and which Germany has never yet 
tasted—we mean, civil and political liberty. But before the be- 
nign and invigorating influence which this blessing diffuses can 
‘he effect, it must not merely have been obtained, but inherited 
also ;—it must have been had, and held, and rescued, and trans- 
mitted too, through a course of time ;—it is an influence that is 
not matured until it has passed through the loins of four or five 
generations of men. Before Germany can exchange her fitful 
pursuit of wild paradoxes for sound principles, she must not only 
set herself free from the thralls of a degrading despotism, but 
must have maintained herself in that freedom for 200 years. 
When at length, Germany, through a course of arduous struggles, 
yet to be commenced, has vanquished civil and political liberty 
for herself, she may say, “ With a great price obtained I this 
freedom ;” but England, meanwhile, in rejoinder, will be able 
to reply, “ But I was born free;” and the difference is worth 
centuries of conflict. 

Nevertheless—and let the balance be fairly righted—great 
changes must have had place among ourselves, before we shall 
be in position properly and effectively to establish a Christian 
belief, as opposed to, and as exclusive of, the Continental scep- 
tical philosophy. Very extensive, unquestionably, have been 
the inroads of the several forms of imported unbelief during the 
years of the present century; nor can it be affirmed that this 
invasion has, as yet, been logically encountered, in any very 
marked or satisfactory manner. German infidelity is repressed 
by frowns, as incompatible with our institutions ; and it is rejected 
by a healthy moral instinct, as impious and blasphemous; and 
it is held in check by native good sense, as a raw absurdity ; 
nevertheless it has not, by any direct and legitimate means, been 
refuted and brought to nothing. 

Far too ample for our present limits is the theme, were inquiry 
to be made concerning the several causes, operating among our- 
selves, to prevent or discourage the endeavours of those who 
might wish to challenge the German infidelity on its own ground. 
From such an inquiry we turn aside; and shall merely say, that, 
in thus early bringing under the notice of our readers the Tract 
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now to be reviewed, we are prompted mainly bythe wish to awaken 
attention to every such endeavour to deal, in a legitimate manner, 
with the foreign scepticism. At the same time we shall, with the 
most friendly feeling, do the best we can to indicate to the able 
author the points at which his argument—to render it unassail- 
able—demands much more elaboration than he has, in thisinstance, 
bestowed upon it. Dr. Dobbin announces his argument as “a 
discovery ;” and he carries it forward exultingly, as if “ a triumph” 
had already been decreed to him by the senate and people of 
Christendom. More caution, we think, should have been first 
used ; or a tone of more modesty ; or—what is better than either 
alone, namely—both together. 

We should not hesitate to assign to our author high praise on 
the score of originality, and novelty too, in the line he has opened ; 
and farther than this, we verily believe his reasoning to be, in the 
main, sound and conclusive ; but at the same time we could, with- 
out much risk, predict the sort of treatment which himself and his 
tract would be likely to meet with at the hands of Dr. Strauss or 
his adherents. This treatment would not, we think, be logically 
due to Dr. Dobbin’s argument ; and yet in measure it might equit- 
ably apply to himself. Again we say, we think he deserves high 
praise, and has done a good service to truth ; nevertheless, in using 
more leisure, he may yet better signalize his learning and acuteness. 

But Dr. Dobbin shall state his case in his own way. Having 
referred, p. 29, to those diversities of style which are characteristic 
of the Evangelists, and the writers of the Apostolic Epistles, he 
goes on to observe, that there is one special usage, in relation to 
which these writers are divisible into two great classes— 

“ A usage,” he says, “so peculiar, that the author may justly feel 
surprise that it has not yet, so far as he can ascertain, been made the 
subject of lengthened remark from the press. While each sacred pen- 
man differs from his next neighbour in almost every conceivable form 
of style and expression, there is one particular, and perhaps only one, 
in the language of the Gospels, in which Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, entirely correspond with each other. In this point of coin- 
cidence, the evangelists are as entirely opposed to another class, who, 
whatever may be their differences with each other, are of one complexion 
in a diverse usage ; these are Paul, James, Peter, Jude, and the author 
of the Johannine epistles and Apocalypse. Soentirely dothese respective 
classes conform to the usage referred to, that if we confine our obser- 
vation te this single feature, they constitute two volumes, most 
markedly distinct. Here are the evangelists on the one side, and the 
epistolographers on the other, no man garbed like his fellow on either 
side, yet every one so visibly bearing the common badge, as to iden- 
tify him at once with either party. 

“This peculiar and distinctive usage is that of the name by which 
the Saviour of men is designated in the Gospelsand Epistles respectively.” 
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We are then presented, by the author, with two lists, exhibit- 
ing the designation usually applied to the Saviour, jirst by the 
Evangelists, and then by the authors of the Epistles ; the former, 
in a large proportion of instances, employing the simple proper 
name ‘Iss, by which he was known and addressed during the 
period of his ministry among his countrymen; the latter, with 
as near an approach to uniformity, using the compound designa- 
tion of personal and official name, ‘“Inssds Xgierés, and he then goes 
on to say— 

“The name ’Ijoo%s is thus seen to occur nearly seven hundred 
times in the works of the four Evangelists, as the proper designation 
of the Saviour of men. In the Epistles, on the other hand, it occurs 
less than seventy times, although the mention of the Saviour is fre- 
quent enough by other names. . . . . We have just shown a 
use in the Gospels which is comparatively wanting in the Epistles; 
we are now to show a use in the Epistles which is comparatively 
wanting in the Gospels.” 

This usage being, as we have stated, the naming the Saviour 
ordinarily, if not constantly, Xgorés alone, or "Inootig Xgorés. From 
the author's list of passages “ it will appear,” he says, 


“1. That the word Xgirég alone, as a designation of the Son of 
Mary, occurs about sixty times in the Gospels and Acts, while it 
occurs about two hundred and forty times in the Epistles and Reve- 
lation. 

“2. That, in the Gospels and Acts it never occurs without the article, 
except in three instances, in which, possibly, the absence of that 
particle might be accounted for upon other grounds than a change in 
the sense; while, on the contrary, the more common use of the word 
in the Epistles is without the article. The meaning of the word, how- 
ever, in the Gospels, would appear to present as wide a distinction 
from that in the Epistles, as the absence of the article. The evident 
construction of the various passages in the Evangelists points it out 
as an official, and, in the Epistles, as a personal, designation. 

“ 3. That the form "Inootig Xgiréc, occurs only five times in the 
Gospels, and in one of those cases is very suspicious (Matth i. 18.) 
This form occurs in the Epistles at least one hundred and sixty times. 

“4, That the form Xgiori¢ "Ijoot¢, never once occurs in the Gospels, 
and only some two or three times in the Acts, where it is far from 
certain that they are not to be disjoined in translation, while in the 
Epistles it is very common. 

“5. Upon the broad question of the nomenclature of Christ, that, 
while the Epistle writers use the same terms by which he is designated 
in the Gospels, "Ijoots and Xgrég separately, about two hundred times 
—(that is supposing—what we are not prepared to grant—that the 
é Xgiorés of the Gospels and the Xgorés of the Epistles are the same)— 
in three hundred cases besides, they use an appellation that is either 
altogether unknown, or scarcely known, to the Evangelists. 

“6, That ’Ijoot¢ in the Gospels occurs in the proportion of fourteen 
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to one to Xgorés in the Gospels; and that Xgorés in the Epistles 
occurs in the proportion of ten to one to ‘Ijoot¢ in the Epistles. That 
thus the immense predominance of "Ijo%¢ is the characteristic of the 
one, as that of Xgiorés is of the other. 

“7, Lastly, a comparison of an equal number of chapters in each 
class of writings presents the following curious proportions. We 
take Mark as the representative of the Evangelists, because, contain- 
ing the same number of chapters as Paul to the Romans, and his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians :— 


"Inoots, the Gospel designation, occurs 


in Mark, ; 95 times. 
in Romans, ‘ en 
in Ist Corinthians, ae ats 
Xgiorés, the Epistolary designation, occurs 
in Mark, : 7 times. 
in Romans, . GB sss 
in 1st Corinthians, Se sss 
"Inoots alone, in Mark, ; 94 times. 
in Romans, ‘ S sm 
in Ist Corinthians, ties 
Xgiords alone, in Mark, . 6 times. 
in Romans, . BG ss a 
in Corinthians, 46 ...”—P. 30-49. 


Omitting the author’s expressions of confidence, as to the value 
of his “ discovery,” we go on to cite him, 

“ Thus far,” he says, “ we have ascertained that there are two dis- 
tinct usages as to the terms by which the Saviour of the world is de- 
signated in the New Testament. They divide the sacred nine (for 
John counts twice,) into two groups, comprising the following names :— 
The first, Matthew, Mark, Luke, (his Gospel and Acts) and John ; the 
second, Paul, James, Peter, John, (¢. e. as an Epistolographer, pre- 
senting variations from the nomenclature of his Gospel) and Jude. 
The characteristic of the first group is, that they habitually, we do not 
say invariably, . . . . . call the Saviour "Ijood;; while that of 
the second group is, that they as habitually . . . . . designate 
him by "Ijoods with Xgorés conjoined, or by Xgirés alone. The ques- 
tion now to be asked in connexion with our argument is, which of 
these is the earlier usage? Is there evidence enough accessible to 
lead to a satisfactory conclusion? and does it lean decisively enough 
either way to give assurance to the mind?” 


The author thinks so, and proceeds to develop the following 
proposition, namely— 


“That the difference thus proved to exist, indicates a different period 
for the composition of the two classes of writings—the Gospels and 
Epistles ; and that these periods must have been an early date for the 
Gospels, and one considerably later for the Episiles."-—P. 50. 
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Passing by, as not affecting his own line of argument, whatever 
has been alleged in the endeavour to ascertain, on historical or 
— grounds, the date of the several books of the New 

‘estament, our author proceeds to make good his own ground. 
The usage of the Evangelists, as above stated, might, he says, be 
accounted for on one of three suppositions, as jist, the overruling 
dictation of the Holy Spirit, intending this result ; or, secondly, 
on that of collusion, or mutual understanding among the Evan- 
gelists themselves ; or, thirdly, on that which he, and, we think 
justly, assumes to be the only reasonable supposition— 


“That the name “Iyjoots, as the designation of the Jew of Galilee, 
was the prevailing one at the time the sacred historians wrote; that 
the lives of Christ which they compiled, were drawn up before the 
simple appellation, ’Ijsots, had given place, among his enemies, to the 
opprobrious ‘Son of Mary,’ ‘the Nazarene ;’ and before the familiar 
appellation of friendship among his followers had been superseded by 
the titles of veneration, ‘the Lord,’ ‘the Lord Jesus,’ ‘the Christ of 
God” . . . The difference ascertained to exist, in a particular 
feature, indicates a different period for the composition of the two 
classes of writings, the Gospels and Epistles; and that these periods 
must have been, an early date for the Gospels, and one considerably 
later for the Epistles.”—P. 56. 


In illustration of his assumption, that the marked difference 
now adduced affords a true chronological criterion, the author 
proceeds to furnish samples of the parallel usage prevailing 
among the early Christian writers. But this branch of his ar- 
gument we here pass over, intending to advert to it presently, 
and with the hope of suggesting to the author a somewhat more 
careful and satisfactory treatment of it himself. Having occu- 
nied three or four pages with this description of evidence, he 
Some the inference— 


“That the writers directly succeeding the inspired teachers of the 
Church—that is, the apostolic fathers—present exactly the same 
peculiarity which distinguishes the writers of the Epistles, (affording) 
proof, that in the interval between the last inspired volume and the 
first uninspired ecclesiastical Greek document, no change of usage can 
be detected; and, from the closeness with which the latter follow 
upon the former, that there was no room for the introduction of so 
remarkable a change, as that from the then common use to the “Iyoois, 
of the Evangelists ; consequently, the Evangelists did not write during 
that interval. . . . But no man who has reflected for a moment 
upon the nature of that change, the contradictions it supposes, and the 
consequences it involves, can for a moment believe that change 
possible, or that the documents which exhibit it are a compilation of 
some period after the usage of the Epistles had established itself in the 
Church.”—P. 62. 
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The author then reasons from analogy, and says :— 

“‘ If the philosophy of nomenclature be applied to the case before us, 
it leads to the same conclusion, that the Epistles are a later composition 
than the Gospels. In accordance with the laws of universal custom, 
and the laws of thought, the use of the simple and exclusive proper 
name must have preceded that of the surname, or of the two names to- 
gether. The simple would have precedence of the compound, the 
individual of the official.”—P. 63. 

In proof of which well-understood principle, the author adduces 
various instances, and then says :— 

“ Just so it is with the name of the great Saviour in the Sacred 
writings. He first appears in the New Testament simply as the man 
‘ Jesus ;’ but as his office becomes more clearly perceived and gene- 
rally acknowledged, the man becomes absorbed in the Messiah, and 
‘the Christ’ becomes frequent in use ; last of all, the notion of Messiah- 
ship becomes so intimately connected with his life, name, person, &c., 
that the word indicative of that office passes into popular use, no longer, 
however, in its strictly official sense, but as part and parcel of the 
name. Now, if this be anything like a correct explanation of the ana- 
logy existing between the processes—we say anything like correct, for 
an approach to correctness is enough for our purpose—the simple de- 
signation "Ijood¢ is the primitive one, and the Gospels were written 
before the Epistles.”—P. 65. 

Dr. Dobbin then argues, at some length, from the well-ascer- 
tained fact, that the appellation Xgriavé: had, at an early period, 
become the popular designation of the followers of Jesus, and 
thence infers that the Gospels must have been composed anterior 
to the bestowing this name upon them. 


“ Had Jesus been the name in vogue among the disciples in the 
early years of the faith, as the common designation of their risen Mas- 
ter, it could scarcely be but that they could have received the name of 
Jesuites. That personal name, however, giving way before their con- 
stant impression and repeated public acknowledgments that he was 
the Messiah, had any name been given them within the borders of 
Palestine, it would have been Messianites, or some other form derived 
from the Hebrew name of the office with which their master was in- 
vested; but obtaining it at Antioch—a thoroughly Hellenized and 
now somewhat Latinized city—the form it takes is Xgsrsavés, Christians.” 
—P. 70. s 

The Epistles of Peter—the date of which comes necessarily 
within a limited period—were, nevertheless, of later date than 
several of the Epistles of Paul, allusion being made to them, as 
already well known in the Christian world, by Peter. Never- 
theless, Paul’s Epistles exhibit that later usage in designating the 
Saviour which Bann Rar ve distinguishes them from the Gos- 
pels, and thus confines the period during which the Evangelists 
wrote within limits so narrow, as to prove that they were com- 
posed almost immediately after the ascension. 
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From the facts thus summarily stated, Dr. Dobbin draws his 
conclusion in the following terms :— 

* The early origin of all the Gospels being settled by the preceding 
facts and argumentation, it follows that the system of Dr Strauss, 
which is built upon the hypothesis of their much later composition, 
must fall to the ground; the mythic dress which historic events 
assume on his system, being utterly at variance with the supposition 
of their recent occurrence.”—P. 80. 

The mythic scheme, as propounded in the Leben Jesu, demands, 
by the admission of its author, a considerable lapse of time. 
Years must have rolled on, a generation or two passed away, be- 
fore the traditions, which took their rise in facts, could be trans- 
mitted into myths. 

To prove that he does not misrepresent the notions of Strauss 
on this subject, he cites several passages, such as the following :— 

“ A myth is the invention of a fact, with the help of an idea. A 
nation or religious community finds itself in a certain position in the 
midst of certain institutions and notions, in the spirit of which it lives ; 
the nation or community finds itself constrained by invincible yearn- 
ings after satisfaction, as to the origin of those observances and views, 
to imagine for itself an origin for them. ‘The real origin is concealed 
in the darkness of the past, or it is not sufficiently clear to correspond 
with the clearness and fulness of their enlarged conceptions and desires. 
By the light of those conceptions, and at the instigation of those de- 
sires, they trace upon the obscure canvas of the past an attractive pic- 
ture of fabulous incidents; these incidents being but the reflection of 
their present thoughts and aspirations.”—P. 82. 


In a word, Strauss professes to think that a period of thirty 
years might suffice for the evolution of the myth. Indeed, he is 
compelled, by facts not to be disputed, thus to pinch in the limits 
in which his hypothesis may take its range. but it appears that 
several of the Epistles were composed and published not later 
than at the expiration of this thirty years, and if the argument 
propounded in the tract before us be sound, the Gospels and 
Acts must have been composed within that time, and therefore 
so near to the events as that they may justly be styled contempo- 
raneous narrations. 

In conclusion, our author assumes that he has proved that a 
usage exists in the Gospels which does not appear in the Epistles 
of the New Testament: That this could not be co-ordinate 
either with the usage of the Epistles or with that of the Church, 
down to the remotest times since: That the Gospel usage, ac- 
cording to the obvious analogies of nomenclature, must be the 
earlier usage: That the name Christian, given to the followers 
of Jesus, indicates the supersession of the proper, by the official 
name of the Son of God, at a very early period; and he thence 
infers,—That, as the scheme of Strauss demands the supposition 
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that the Gospels were composed after the Epistles, it is utterly 
overthrown by the evidence and the argument now adduced. 

To our author’s argument we hope we have done justice in 
this brief statement of it; but we are not sure that he has done 
full justice to it himself in this “ Tentamen,” which, should it 
attract attention among the admirers of the “ Leben Jesu,” will 
way J be found open to cavil at one or two points. The 

road facts adduced by the author, and which form the founda- 
tion of his reasoning, are obvious and unquestionable; nor do 
we hesitate to profess our belief that the inference on which he 
insists, is both logically and historically valid and good. But, 
to secure his position from assault, he should have thoroughly 
dealt with the whole of the exceptive cases, whether these be 
apparent only, or real; no labour bestowed in strengthening his 
defences at these points, should have been thought too much ; 
and we are willing to hope that he will resume his task, render- 
ing that complete and conclusive, which his opponents at least, 
as we predict, will think not to be so. 

The exceptive instances which we have in view, are of two 
kinds, namely, those attaching to the Gospels and Epistles, and 
those occurring in the early ecclesiastical writers. Again, the 
first class is divisible in two; for we have /iret to consider those 
instances, few as they may be, in which the Evangelists use, or 
seem to use, the official designation as a pes name ; and, se- 
condly, those wherein the writers of the Epistles, conforming to 
the usage of the Evangelists, employ the personal name of Jesus 
alone. 

The three Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, whose paral- 
lelisms, to a great extent, indicate their relationship to some 
source common to the three, should be considered apart from 
John. For, an instance occuring in the three, and plainly belong- 
ing to the same discourse or occasion, should not be reckoned as 
three, but as one ; whereas, in the Gospel of John, each instance 
bears an individual value. What we are in search of, then, is— 
either entire cases of deviation from the evangelic rule, or what 
may be termed ancipital instances of such departure. Thus, 
when Matthew says, “ Book of the generation of Jesus Christ, 
son of David, son of Abraham,” the fact of his subjoining the 
official appellative yeiorig to the personal "Iyo0%:, is only what 
should be looked for on such an occasion, when he is formally in- 
troducing Jesus, son of David, as the predicted Messiah. A 
large proportion of the apparent exceptions, adduced as such by 
Dr. Dobbin, are precisely of this kind, and, therefore, without 
scruple we mark them off as no real exceptions. The phrase 
employed by the Evangelist in concluding this genealogy, exhibits 
perspicuously the distinction then present to the habits of his 
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mind, between the personal and the official designation ;—“ é& n¢ 
eyewndn “Inoods 6 Aeydmevos xelores.” And thus we render the last 
phrase in the summing up of the genealogy in the seventeenth 
verse, “ and from the Babylonish migration, unto the Messiah 
—'O xz:0rds—were fourteen reckonings of descent.” In a some- 
what different manner, the phrase occurring Luke, ii., 11, marks 
the writer’s consciousness that the ygorés was one among the 
several titles of honour and office, usually assigned by the disciples 
to their master, “ To you is born this day, in the city of David, 
a deliverer, who is the Messiah, the Lord.” Of the same import 
precisely, is the form of designation in the twenty-sixth verse 
following, and parallel to it is Matthew, ii. 4. “ He demanded 
of them when the Messiah (the Christ) should be born.” Nor 
need we separately notice the first line of Mark’s Gospel, nor 
Luke, iii. 15, nor Luke, iv. 41. 

The instance, Matthew xi. 2, is noticeable, as it bears upon the 
argument. In the strictly narrative part of this passage, the 
Evangelist employs, as he is accustomed, the personal appellation 
"Inoodc. But the special occasion, namely, John Baptist’s inquiry 
whether this worker of miracles were indeed the expected Mes- 
siah, Su é 6 éoyduewg ; suggests necessarily that official appellation 
which Jesus in his reply was about to challenge for himself, as 
his right. Our Lord, in place of a direct answer, refers to his 
beneficent miracles ; and the Evangelist, as if anticipating the 
proper inference, says, “ John, having heard in the prison the 
works of Christ, sent,” &c. The occurrence, therefore, of this 
name in this place is natural, and should be regarded as no ex- 
ception to the evangelic usage now in question. 

The passage occurring, Matthew, xvi. 16, and the parallel 
places, Mark, viii. 29, and Luke, ix. 20, serve conspicuously to 
exhibit that distinction between the personal and official desig- 
nation, which, during the period of our Lord’s ministry on earth, 
forbad as well the interchanging of the two, as their agglomera- 
tion ; or the use of the latter at all, except on those few occasions 
when our Lord’s Messiahship was actually in question. An 
obvious extension of this rule applies to the instance, Mark, 
ix. 41, “ Because ye belong to Christ.” The anticipated or 
foreseen act of faith and love, necessarily involved a belief in the 
Messiahship of Jesus ; the deed of kindness was rendered to the 
disciples of Jesus on this very account,—that Jesus was “ the 
Christ.” With equal clearness is this distinction observed in the 
passages, Matth. xxii. 41; Mark, xii. 35, 36, and Luke, xx. 41 ; 
where our Lord propounds to the gainsaying Pharisees a ques- 
tion, so perplexing to them, concerning the Messiah’s relationship 
to David. The instance is clearly no exception to the Evangelic 
usage. 
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In the high tone of conscious, rightful authority, (Matth. 

xxiii.) our Lord, after arraigning the Pharisees, lays down the 
law for his own followers, at once assigning the reason of the 
injunction, and showing its sanction, “ Be not ye called Rabbi, 
for one is your Master, even Christ.” It was not his personal 
name, Jesus, but his official designation, Christ, that carried with 
it this reason and this sanction. The prediction, Matth. xxiv. 5, 
turned upon this very point, that many should profess themselves 
to be “ the Christ.” The same explanation applies precisely to the 
instance in the 23d verse of this same chapter, and to the corres- 
vonding places, Mark, xiii. 21, 22. The rule above mentioned 
Molds good unquestionably in each of the instances occurring in 
the evangelic narrative of our Lord’s trial, condemnation, and 
crucifixion. That trial, as carried on before the Jewish autho- 
rities, turned upon the very point, whether “this Jesus of Naza- 
reth” were indeed the Christ. The last of these instances, Matth. 
xxvii. 17 and 22, proves that the Roman governor, acquainted 
only by popular report with the name and title of his prisoner, 
sufticiently understood that the name Christ, whatever might be 
its import, was a designation superadded to the personal name, 
Jesus. 

A moment’s attention should be given to the signal passage in 
Luke’s narrative of our Lord’s meeting with the two disciples on 
the road to Emmaus. Before his passion, he, in every instance, 
designated himself by that remarkable phrase, “The Son of 
Man,” involving the undeclared truth that he was “The Son of 
God ;” but now that his work of propitiatory suffering had been 
completed, and he was about to send forth his disciples to pro- 
claim everywhere that “Jesus is the Messiah,” he assumes his 
title, and speaking of himself, and perhaps exhibiting his pierced 
hands, puts the question, “Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to have entered into his glory ?” 

We have thus reviewed, very succinctly, but not inattentively, 
the three Evangelists, noticing each of the instances which con- 
stitute our author’s list of exceptions, or of seeming exceptions, 
to the ordinary usage of the writers. In fairly considering these 
cases, we must declare, that not so much as one of them appears to 
us to be really an exception ; and if we were to find fault with Dr. 
Dobbin, it must be, not on the ground of his having over-stated 
his argument, but on that of a too hurried treatment of the facts 
in detail, on which it rests. The three Evangelists, in their 
narratives, invariably designate our Lord by his proper name. 
The official designation occurs only on those few occasions when 
his right to it was directly or indirectly brought in question. 
They never speak, as do the later canonical writers, of “ Jesus 
Christ,” or of “Christ Jesus,” or of “our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
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or of “the Lord Jesus,” or of “Christ” alone. This was a style 
which did not come into use, in the early Church, until the 
closing of the period wherein the personal acts and ministrations 
of the Saviour were still so fresh in the recollection of many, as 
to impart to his personal name a predominance in their thoughts 
over his official titles. In a word, the name “ Jesus Christ,” as 
a compound personal appellation, does not appear to have had 
any currency, if heard at all, until the time when the vast 
majority of Christian converts were those who had had no direct, 
or nearly proximate acquaintance with him. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we should naturally find indica- 
tions of the transition from the simple evangelic usage to that of the 
Apostles in their epistles. Luke, in continuation of his Gospel, 
which he had closed with the account of the ascension of “Jesus,” 
goes on to speak of the same Jesus, in the same style as he does 
also in reporting the addresses of Peter and others. In that of 
Peter to the people, after the miraculous exercise of the gift of 
tongues, we find, what might be termed the node of the two 
styles, or the point of contact between the past and the future. 
“ Therefore, let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God 
hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord 
and Christ,” Acts, ii. 36. Thenceforward the “ Jesus” who had 
walked on earth, and who was now “gone into the heavens,” was 
the “ Jesus Christ” into whose name (personal and official blend- 
ed,) converts were to be baptized; “repent and be baptized every 
one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
sins.” In that potent name also, miracles were henceforward to 
be performed. “In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth,” says 
Peter to the lame man, “ rise up and walk.” In behalf of Jesus, 
the glorified Son of God, (Acts, iii. 13,) were now to be claimed 
all titles of honour ; he was the “ Holy One,” and the “ Just,” 
and the “ Prince of Life ;” yet among these titles, the one which 
asserted his Messiahship was selected as his appellation. 

In the following narrative of the opposition made to the 
preaching of the Apostles at Jerusalem, we find the recurring 
evangelic usage—the personal name alone, as well as the com- 
posite name, or designation :—it is “Jesus,” and also “ Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth.” The agglutination of the two is again dis- 
tinctly marked in that passage, (Acts, iv. 25,) wherein the appli- 
cation of the second Psalm—an acknowledged prophecy of the 
Messiah—the Christ—to the “holy child Jesus,” shows the 

ound on which the two names became henceforward indisso- 
ubly blended ; and thenceforward the Apostles “ ceased not, daily 
in the temple, and from house to house, to teach and to pro- 
claim the glad tidings that Jesus was the Christ,” Acts, v. 42. It 
is a circumstance to be noted, that when Stephen was favoured 
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with a visible manifestation of the Lord’s presence, it is “ Jesus” 
that is named, as well as our Lord’s own style of designating 
himself, “ the Son of Man ;” and it is “ the Lord Jesus,” not Je- 
sus Christ, who is invoked by the dying martyr. Philip going 
down to a city of Samaria, announced to the people, 6 Xgierév 
the Messiah, Acts, viii. 5; and those who joyfully received this 
announcement, were baptized in the name of “Jesus, the Christ,” 
which baptism is presently afterwards referred to by the equiva- 
lent phrase, “the Lord Jesus.” 

The conversion of Paul presents an instance remarkably coinci- 
dent with that offered in the death of Stephen. The Lord “ ap- 
peared to him in the way,” and the announcement therefore is, 
“T am Jesus whom thou persecutest ;” and Ananias, divinely in- 
structed, thus opened his message, “ Brother Saul, the Lord, 
even Jesus that appeared unto thee in the way.” . . . The convert, 
thus convinced, “straightway preached Christ in the synagogues, 
that he isthe Son of God.” In every instance, and these need 
not be individually adduced, when the apostles proclaim their au- 
thoritative message, they speak of “ Jesus Christ;” but when, in 
the style of narrative, they go back to the times of their Lord’s 
ministry, they speak, as do the Evangelists, of “Jesus,” and 
“Jesus of Nazareth.” Thus, for example, Acts, x. 36 and 38. Yet, 
as years pass on, “Jesus Christ” becomes the customary desig- 
nation, and in consequence, the disciples became known as Xgiri- 
Avi. 

Passages such as that occurring, Acts, xvii. 3, are most perti- 
nent to the argument; especially when, as in this instance, bear- 
ing upon a later period of the apostolic ministry. The distinc- 
tion which was becoming every year less and less marked in the 
ordinary usage of the Church, was revived as often as the claims 
of Jesus to the Messiahship came in question. Paul continued 
to “allege and prove, that the Messiah must have suffered, and 
risen again from the dead,” and tliat “this Jesus which I preach 
unto you, is the Christ ;” and so Apollos, “ showed by the Scrip- 
tures, that Jesus was the Christ.” 

Would too much be assumed were we to point to the signi- 
ficant fact, that the furious demon which overmatched “ the 
seven sons of Sceva,” retained a recollection of awful encounters, 
near to the lake of Galilee, when he exclaimed, “ Jesus I know.” 
It is more than curious to observe, that whenever a personal re- 
collection of the Lord is implied, we find the phrase, “ the Lord 
Jesus.” Thus Paul, in his address to the elders of the Church at 
Ephesus, speaks of the ministry which he had received “ of the 
Lord Jesus,” and enjoins them also to remember the words “ of 
the Lord Jesus,” how he said on some special occasion—not re- 
corded by the Evangelists, “ It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 
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The Acts of the Apostles, then, instead of furnishing so much 
as one instance which should throw ambiguity upon the present 
argument, confirms it, we are bold to say irresistibly, by various 
and minute accordances far beyond the reach of any imaginable 
contrivance in the writer; and which hold out to our view that 
very transition in the usage of the early Church, which is implied 
when the Gospels are compared, on this ground, with the Epistles. 
That change which the latter, as compared with the Sean, 
show to have had place within the compass of twenty or thirty 
years, the Acts of the Apostles reveal in its several stages, and 
in its completion. 

The Gospel of John, in relation to the present argument, 
should be separately considered. Its marked individuality of style 
and peculiarity of subjects, show beyond a doubt that, whatever 
may be its points of coincidence with the other Gospels, they are 
such as flow necessarily from the oneness and consistency of 
truth. This Gospel, too, was of later date than the others, and 
coeval probably with some of the Epistles, as well as posterior 
to some. Why, then, should not this composition associate itself 
with the Epistles, rather than with the other Gospels, in relation 
to the point now before us? Plainly, because the mind of the 
writer, involuntarily, as is the case with one who was eye-witness 
of, and participator in the transactions he describes, goes back 
to the time of which he is speaking, and speaks of the past as if 
present. What we do find in this Gospel, is the distinction, so 
vital at the time to which the narrative relates, between the per- 
sonal and the official appellation—“ Jesus,” and the “ Christ of 
God.” Jesus—indicated to them by John Baptist—was recog- 
nized by the earliest of his adherents, as the ‘‘ Messias, which is, 
being interpreted, the Christ.” Nothing can be more conspicu- 
ous than the fact, although incidentally exhibited in this Gospel, 
that, during the evangelic period, the official name had not, as 
during the subsequent period, conjoined itself with the personal ; 
but that the two were not only disjoined in usage, but broadly 
distinguished in import, “« We believe and are sure,” says Peter, 
“that thou art that Christ, the son of the living God.”—John 
vi. 69. And again vii. 26, “ Do the rulers know indeed that 
this is the very Christ?” Some said, “ Of a truth this is a 
prophet ; others, this is the Christ ; but some, shall Christ come 
out of Galilee?” “ If any did confess that he was the Christ, he 
should be put out of the synagogue.” “ If thou be the Christ, 
tell us plainly.” “ We have heard out of the law, that Christ 
abideth for ever; and how sayest thou that the son of man must 
be lifted up? who is this son of man ?” 

Our Lord's public ministry brought to its close, and himself 
now setting foot on the ground of his propitiatory sufferings, 
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in a most solemn address to his Father, he takes to himself, 
as with authority, the designation, a true knowledge of which 
should convey eternal life,—“ ‘This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent,” or rather, “ him whom thou hast sent, Jesus, the 
Christ ;” and in accordance with this rightful assumption, as 
well as in explanation of its meaning, the Evangelist and Apostle 
declares that he had written what he had written, “ that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have life through his name.” 

We do not then find, in this Gospel, so much as a single in- 
stance which can be regarded as an exception to the evangelic 
usage; on the contrary, the ne Ep which should be put 
upon that usage is placed beyond doubt in several marked cases, 
and the fact clearly established that the phrase ordinarily em- 
ployed by the apostles in their Epistles had not become current, 
even if it had ever been so much as once used, unti] some time 
after our Lord’s ascension. And this is the conclusion which 
we think our author might have brought home to the conviction 
of his readers much more forcibly than he has actually done, 
had he spread before them separately the instances on which the 
argument turns. 

In like manner, in treating the next, and the not less significant 
branch of his argument, Dr. Dobbin might well have exchanged 
some pages which conduce little to the reader’s satisfaction, for 
a more elaborate and logical analysis of those instances in the 
Epistles which might seem to bring his assumption into doubt. 
Our present limits, upon which already we have trenched, would 
be greatly exceeded were we here to attempt to do for him what 
we are sure with due diligence he might well do for himself, 
namely, free his argument from all plausible objection, by a 
strict examination, in series, of every instance in the Epistles 
which may appear to invalidate it; and we would beg, if we 
might so incite him to undertake this labour, to express our firm 
conviction, that learned assiduity, and rigid reasoning brought 
to bear upon it, would carry a tranquil assurance home to all 
candid minds, although they might still fail to impose silence 
upon the gainsayer. 

The third branch of our author’s argument—for so in our 
view his argument naturally divides, namely, that which relates 
to the usage of the early Church—the primeval ecclesiastical 
period,—we had fully intended to discuss with him, and with 
this view had actually turned over the principal ecclesiastical re- 
mains of the first, second, and third centuries; but the subject, 
to be treated in a manner at all satisfactory either to ourselves 
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or to our readers, would occupy a space larger than that which 
we have already filled. We can only say, that our scrutiny on 
this ground, while it has borne out our author’s general assump- 
tions, has convinced us of the urgent necessity of a far more 
searching, elaborate, and cautious treatment of it than he has 
seemed to think requisite. Apart from some such reconstruc- 
tion and enlargement of his Tract, it will, as we predict, if it 
excite the attention of Strauss’ adherents, be spoken of slight- 
ingly, and as undeserving of a formal refutation—a refutation 
which they well know they could never furnish should the facts 
on which it rests be fully made out and set clear of all ambiguity. 
We earnestly hope that the subject may forthwith be taken up 
by Dr. Dobbin himself, or by some other. 

Should he himself do so, we would suggest that, in place of 
the wholly unsatisfactory method which he professes (p. 58) to 
have followed, in adducing the evidence of the Fathers, and 
which can bring forth nothing better than a fortuitous and nega- 
tive result, he would, through and through, examine the earlier 
writers ;—for, as to the later, the practice of individuals, governed 
by taste or caprice, can be of no significance whatever in such 
an argument :—Some modern writers—and of a certain school, 
have affected the name “ Jesus;” but such whims can mean 
nothing in an historical sense. The middle of the third century 
is the very latest date that can be allowed to bear upon the 
question at issue. Let Dr. Dobbin look again to Origen, and 
especially to the “ Contra Celsum,” and he will understand what 
we mean in advising him to bestow more pains upon his Tenta- 
men. This treatise, analogous as it is, in some respects, to 
Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho (an earlier work by 
almost a century) would, when therewith compared, serve well 
to bring out the critical rule that should be applied to the entire 
mass of” evidence under this head. But we must refrain. 

It has been customary with writers on the Christian evi- 
dences to prepare the minds of their readers for an inconclusive 
issue of the argument, by premising the principle, too easily 
assumed, That, after all, and although proof of the divine mis- 
sion of Jesus may be, and is sufficient, it will never reach a 
higher point of certainty ; it will not, say such persons, for this 
deep reason, that Christianity itself is designedly adapted to the 
purposes of moral discipline, and is intended to come to us as a 
trial—a severe trial, of the principle of faith, and of humble sub- 
mission to an authority veiled in darkness. There is a truth, no 
doubt, involved in such representations, and we may be quite 
sure that the man of faith and piety, in the present scene of 
things, will never want occasion for the exercise of the disposi- 
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tions we have named. Meantime, this subject may be looked 
at in another light.—The logic of historical analysis has been 
greatly advanced of late; the science of criticism, philological, 
and historical, has been matured; a vast mass of actual facts, 
literary, historical, philological, numismatic, ethnical, physical, 
and these bearing upon every period within the range of actual 
history, has been accumulated and rendered accessible. During 
the same time the crusted prejudices of well-intending but super- 
stitious ages, have been exposed to powerful solvents, and if they 
have not actually been broken up, they have parted and are 
fast melting away. It cannot, then, be fatale, or be granted 
as probable or “nn that a body of documents, copious and 
various, and belonging to a bright historic era, ell remain 
to defy all logic and to baffle every engine of historical and cri- 
tical analysis. We think it utterly preposterous to suppose that 
a mass of writings such as the Christian Scriptures, should for 
ever, or indeed should much longer, stand over as a case of in- 
terminable ambiguity. If, indeed, our modern methods, severe 
as they are, must still fail before this problem, the progress as- 
sumed to have been made in our times by human reason in all 
departments of science, is far less real than has been supposed. 
On the contrary, we believe this progress to be real, and modern 
methods of inquiry to be genuine and effective, and, therefore, 
hold that there needs only a rigid application of them to the 
Christian evidences, to bring forth a result never again to be 
questioned, and which, when announced and assented to, will be 
of a kind that must diffuse a new life through the moral world. 
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Art. IV.—Indications of the Creator. Extracts bearing upon The- 
ology, from the History and the Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences. By WitiiaM WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge. London, 1845. 


Tus unpretending little work is as seasonable as it is excellent. 
Having been obliged so recently to expose the superficial views 
and infidel tendencies of a work, whose attractive style, and the 
very reveries, fantastic as they were, in which its author indulged, 
rendered it popular, we feel double satisfaction in meeting with 
one so different in its character and influence. Professor Whe- 
well is well known as an author, who has made science, in its 
various branches and its highest relations, his constant and 
anxious study. He is a plain and even dry writer, seldom 
eloquent, indulging in few flights of fancy, in no captivating 
theories, and in no charms of diction; but his sober and accurate 
reasoning, and profound knowledge of his subject, make him a 
high authority and a safe guide, in comparison of those flowery 
and seductive writers, whose shallow draughts at the Pierian spring 
have served only to intoxicate them, and to give them presump- 
tion in proportion to their incapacity. 

The present work is the more valuable, that it is not controver- 
sial in its conception, and, indeed, is not new, except in the shape 
which it has received. Dr. Whewell, desirous to afford, with 
most effect, his testimony as a man of science to the consistency of 
natural science with natural and revealed religion, has, with great 
judgment, thrown together with very little addition or alteration, 
those passages in his larger works on the History and on the 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, in which he was led by the 
course of his subject to treat of the theological bearing of the dis- 
coveries and reasonings embraced in the various departments of 
scientific research. If, by following this course, he has sacrificed 
some of the charms of composition, he has attained more solid 
advantages. He cannot be suspected of uncandid statements, or 

perverted reasoning, into which a controversialist, setting before 
fim for attack or defence a set of disputed dogmas, and animated 
by the heat of conflict, may often justly be accused of falling. His 
“reflections and reasonings, here brought together, formed parts of 
great works in which he reviewed in succession the progress and 
genius of all the great branches of science ; and each extract, when 
in its original place, arose naturally and unforced out of a calm 
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survey of the field of ascertained facts and laws; and so, when now 
separated, is stamped with the character of sobriety and truth 
which great knowledge, and comprehensive and repeated reflec- 
tion, can alone impart. While therefore, as we might expect, the 
work is defective in system, a little disjointed, containing some 
repetitions, and some abrupt transitions, the countervailing ad- 
vantage preponderates, that we are in the hands of one who 
writes from no affectation, or vanity, or pertinacity, but with an 
anxious desire to apprehend and express the truth. 

A volume of this nature is of great value, not only as affording 
fresh refutation of the cavils of unbelievers, but as tending to re- 
concile and incite men of piety to the investigation of the wonders 
of creation. For one of the worst effects of infidel assaults 
has been that religious men have been led to look with suspicion 
and jealousy on such studies, and if not absolutely to proscribe 
them, at least to feel very little at ease in their prosecution, and 
to keep at a safe distance from their more recondite branches. 
They have thus been robbed of much pleasure and profit—the 
pleasure of contemplating with freedom and triumphant praise 
the works of their Almighty Father—the profit arising from 
deepened sensations of awe and reverence for his wisdom and 
almightiness. If there is any truth in the charge made against 
some men of fervent piety, that there is too great familiarity in 
their addresses to the Deity; no remedy surely can be so good 
for the fault, as a more frequent and definite contemplation of the 
displays of his awful attributes of power and wisdom. 

Another important advantage, arising from an intimate know- 
ledge of science, is the power which the Christian disputant there- 
by obtains of meeting and overthrowing the systems of paganism 
and idolatry. Ignorance of natural science is the mother of 
polytheism ; and the most portentous system of pagan idolatry 
ever seen—that which prevails in Hindostan—is based on a com- 
plication of errors in physics and natural history; the exposure 
and removal of which are, humanly speaking, the only sure 
means of overthrowing the monstrous superstructure. 

We shall run rapidly over some of the important questions 
treated of in the book before us, chiefly for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a few quotations, to convey an idea of Professor Whe- 
well’s sentiments and style. 


The first great province into which we enter is that assemblage 
of physical truths, classed together under the name of Natural 
Philosophy. The history of its growth is instructive. The un-- 
enlightened savage ascribes each natural operation and effect to 
the interposition of a Deity presiding over that particular domain 
of nature. With him every thing that occurs is a miracle, and 
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is ascribed to the direct agency of the god of thunder, of ocean, 
of fire, of the seasons, of the winds, of the mountain, the river, 
or the plain. Before the discoveries of philosophers, therefore, 
the ancient deities retreat,— 


“ From haunted spring and dale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent.” 


The course of nature is unfolded—the physical laws which regu- 
late the stars in their revolutions, the combinations of chemistry, 
the action of light, and heat, and fluids ; and when the student can 
predict the waa, and imitate the lightning, the reign of sub- 
ordinate divinities is at an end. All men of intelligence then 
change their polytheism into belief of one presiding and creative 
intelligence—the God of nature—acting usually by the fixed 
laws which he imposed on matter when he brought it into being ; 
but still presiding to uphold all, and controlling man by his special 
intervention in disease, accident, and tempest. But some—led 
away by the extent to which fixed law appears to prevail, and the 
adios of numerous apparent exceptions into parts of higher 
laws—run into the opposite extreme from the unlearned savage, 
and erect the course of nature into a kind of divinity. They re- 
solve every thing into law, but can find no evidence of a Law- 
giver ; they trace backward, for instance, the solar system through 
its vast cycles, and while one party holds an eternity of matter, 
and sees no necessity for any cause of which that system is the 
effect, another embraces the notion of a gradual progress and 
evolvement out of a primeval chaos. The latter principle has 
animated many theories—from the fortuitous concourse of atoms 
of Lucretius, down to the nebular hypothesis of Laplace, and the 
universal fire-mist of the author of the “ Vestiges.” 

We have already shown, in our review of the last-named work, 
that the nebular hypothesis, based originally on insufficient data, 
is now contradicted and disproved by well ascertained facts. 
But we cannot resist quoting the unanswerable remarks of Dr. 
Whewell on the tendency of the theory, assuming it to have all 
the consistency and beauty as a physical hypothesis which its 
advocates claim for it. 


‘It appears, then, that the highest point to which this series of con- 
jectures can conduct us, is ‘ an extremely diffused nebulosity,’ attended, 
we may suppose, by a far higher degree of heat, than that which, at a 
later period of the hypothetical process, keeps all the materials of our 
earth and planets in a state of vapour. Now is it not impossible to 
avoid asking, whence was this light, this heat, this diffusion? How 
came the laws which such a state implies, to be already in existence ? 
Whether light and heat produce their effects by means of fluid vehicles 
or otherwise, they have complex and varied laws which indicate the 
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existence of some subtle machinery for their action. When and how 
was this machinery constructed? Whence too that enormous expan- 
sive power which the nebulous matter is supposed to possess? And 
if, as would seem to be supposed in this doctrine, all the material in- 
gredients of the earth existed in this diffuse nebulosity, either in the 
state of vapour, or in some state of still greater expansion, whence 
were they and their properties? how came there to be of each simple 
substance which now enters into the composition of the universe, just 
so much and no more? Do we not, far more than ever, require an 
origin of this origin? an explanation of this explanation? Whatever 
may be the merits of the opinion as a physical hypothesis, with which 
we do not here meddle, can it for a moment prevent our looking be- 
yond the hypothesis, to a First Cause, an Intelligent Author, an origin 
proceeding from free volition, not from material necessity? . . . . 
Leaving then, to other persons, and to future ages to decide upon 
the scientific merits of the nebular hypothesis, we conceive that the 
final fate of this opinion cannot, in sound reason, affect at all the view 
which we have been endeavouring to illustrate ;—the view of the uni- 
verse as the work of a wise and good Creator. Let it be supposed 
that the point to which this hypothesis leads us, is the ultimate point 
of physical science; that the farthest glimpse we can obtain of the 
material universe by our natural faculties, shows it to us occupied by 
a boundless abyss of luminous matter; still we ask, how space came 
to be thus occupied—how matter came to be thus luminous? If we 
establish by physical proofs, that the first fact which can be traced in 

the history of the world, is that ‘ there was light,’ we shall still be led, 

even by our natural reason, to suppose that before this could occur, 

‘ God said, Let there be light.’ ”—Pp. 16-17, 19. 


Let us, however, come back to our conclusion, that the nebu 
lar hypothesis is unfounded, and ask what then is the condition 
of the solar system? Laplace demonstrated that its stability 
has been provided for ; since the planets move in the same direc- 
tion, and have orbits of small eccentricity and slightly inclined 
to each other, he has shown that it follows mathematically that 
the orbits will always remain nearly circular, and that the earth’s 
axis of revolution will not deviate much from its present position. 
Now the adversaries of Theism may say, how do we know that 
this stable system has not existed from eternity ? how can we be 
forced to admit a great First Cause? Dr. Whewell takes up this 
subject, and shows the insufficiency of the common argument to 
prove the existence of God, without keeping clearly in view the 
axiom assumed in it. It is this— 


“Since the world now exists, and since nothing cannot produce 
something, something must have existed from eternity. This some- 
thing is the First Cause ; it is God.” 


But mark the answer— 
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“ Granted, the opponent might say, that something must have ex- 
isted from eternity ; but this something, why may it not be this very 
series of causes and effects which is now going on, and which appears 
to contain in itself no indication of beginning or end?” 


The argument is thus resisted ; and to evade the force of the 
answer it is necessary to bring out the assumed axiom, which 
alone gives force to the argument. It is this—That there must of 
necessity be a First Cause. This is an axiom granted by all in- 
telligent reasoners; and why? There is an intellectual necessity 
for it. By the constitution of our minds we admit it; it cannot 
be demonstrated ; it is involved in our mental being. 


“ Our minds cannot be satisfied with a series of successive, depend- 
ent, causes and effects, without something first and independent. We 
pass from effect to cause, and from that to a higher cause, in search of 
something on which the mind can rest; but if we can do nothing but 
repeat this process, there is no use in it, We move our limbs, but 
make no advance. Our question is not answered, but evaded. The 
mind cannot acquiesce in the destiny thus presented to it, of being 
referred from event to event, from object to object, along an intermin- 
able vista of causation and time. Now, this mode of stating the reply, 
—to say that the mind cannot thus be satisfied, appears to be equivalent 
to saying that the mind is conscious of a principle in virtue of which 
such a view as this must be rejected ;—the mind takes refuge in the 
assumption of a First Cause, from an employment inconsistent with its 
own nature.”—Pp. 154-5. 


One proof of the soundness of this position is the very eagerness 
with which our opponents grope backward for a theory of the 

adual formation of the universe ; they are seeking an origin, a 
First Cause, by the irresistible tendency of their nature. Our 
author further observes, that this tendency of the mind to assume 
a First Cause is just the tendency to assume a cause for every 
effect in a different form; for, viewing the world in its totality 
as an effect, we seck for Deity as its cause. In answer to the 
question, whether our conception or idea of a First Cause arises 
a priori or a posteriori, he draws this sound distinction— 


“Ts our Conception or Idea of a First Cause gathered from the 
effects we see around us? It is plain that we must answer, here as in 
other cases, that the Idea is not extracted from the phenomena, but 
assumed in order that the phenomena may become intelligible to the 
mind ;—that the Idea is a necessary one, inasmuch as it does not depend 
upon observation for its evidence ; but that it depends upon observa- 
tion for its development, since without some observation, we cannot 
conceive the mind to be cognisant of the relation of causation at all.” 


—P. 158. 
The result, then, of a review of physical science is, that viewing 
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all the phenomena around us as effects, it investigates their causes, 
it resolves the most complex substance into its elements, and 
traces the laws of the eccentric comet and the chainless wind ; 
but when it has reached the simplest element and the highest law, 
it surrenders us to that irresistible conviction of our minds that 
beyond is a Being of necessary and unchanging existence, un- 
caused, and the Cause of all. 


Passing from astronomy and general physics, let us turn to 
another province—the domain of animal and vegetable life. Here 
we are able to assume the offensive; for in all the contrivances 
of organized creatures we find design so clearly legible, even to 
the weakest eye, that it is almost impossible to speak of them 
without using language which assumes it—such terms as adapta- 
tion, — end; thus tacitly assuming a final cause and an 
intending mind.— 

“ This conception makes its appearance very early. Indeed, with- 
out any special study of our structure, the thought that we are fearfully 
and wonderfully made, forces itself upon men, with a mysterious im- 
pressiveness, as a suggestion of our Maker. In this bearing, the 
thought is developed to a considerable extent in the well-known pas- 
sage in Xenophon’s Conversations of Socrates. Nor did it ever lose 
its hold on sober-minded and instructed men. The Epicureans, indeed, 
held that the eye was not made for seeing, nor the ear for hearing ; 
and Asclepiades, whom we have already mentioned as an impudent 
pretender, adopted this wild dogma. Such assertions required no 
labour, ‘ It is easy,’ says Galen, ‘ for people like Asclepiades, when 
they come to any difficulty, to say that nature has worked to no pur- 
pose.” The great anatomist himself pursues his subject in a very 
different temper. In a well-known passage, he breaks out into an 
enthusiastic scorn of the folly of the atheistical notions. ‘ Try,’ he 
says, ‘if you can imagine a shoe made with half the skill which ap- 
pears in the skin of the foot.’ Some one had spoken of a structure of 
the human body which he would have preferred to that which it now 
has. ‘See,’ Galen exclaims, after pointing out the absurdity of the 
imaginary scheme, ‘see what brutishness there is in this wish. But if 
I were to spend more words on such cattle, reasonable men might 
blame me for desecrating my work, which I regard as a religious 
hymn in honour of the Creator.’”—Pp. 21-2. 


Some philosophers, indeed, reject altogether the conception of a 
plan or purpose in the organs of animals, and hold it to be un- 
philosophical and dangerous to assume anything of the kind. 
Geoffroy says, “ I take care not to ascribe to God any intention, 
and I know nothing of animals which have to play a part in 
nature.” After discussing the doctrine of unity of plan which 
these inquirers have vainly endeavoured to set up in the place of 
design, our author says— 
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* In fact the assumption of an end or purpose in the structure of 
organized beings, appears to be an intellectual habit, which no efforts 
can cast off. It has prevailed from the earliest to the latest ages of 
zoological research ; appears to be fastened upon us alike by our igno- 
rance and our knowledge; and has been formally accepted by so many 
great anatomists, that we cannot feel any scruple in believing the re- 
jection of it to be a superstition of a false philosophy, and a result of 
the exaggeration of other principles which are supposed capable of 
superseding its use. And the doctrine of unity of plan of all animals, 
and the other principles associated with this doctrine, so far as they 
exclude the conviction of an intelligible scheme and a discoverable 
end, in the organization of animals, appear to be utterly erroneous.’— 
P. 37. 

But this is not all ; not only has the principle that the parts of 
the bodies of animals were made in order to discharge their re- 
spective functions constantly forced itself on the minds of zoologists 
and anatomists of all ages; but it has served as a guide, whose 
indications they could not help following, and which has led 
them into the greatest discoveries. It was this process of reason- 
ing, and neither accident nor delicate observation, that led Har- 
vey to discover the circulation of the blood. He did not by 
microscopic examination see it pouring along the veins, but he 
found in the blood-vessels certain valves, and he paused to in- 
quire for what purpose they were placed there, what part they 
had to play in the body, and he did not stop in his admirable 
investigation until the whole marvellous system lay unfolded to 
his view. It has been by proceeding on the same conviction 
that the use of each organ has been discovered, and the whole 
study of comparative anatomy is just the study of the adaptation 
of animal structures to their destined purposes. But it was 
especially in the hands of Cuvier that the doctrine of final 
causes became an instrument of brilliant success in physiological 
research. By its aid he reconstructed and placed before our eyes 
animals widely different from any now existing on the earth, and 
of which only a few scattered and disjointed fragments had sur- 
vived the wreck of ages, and gave birth to one of the most inter- 
esting of modern sciences. 


“ Cuvier’s-merit consisted, not in seeing that an animal cannot exist 
without combining all the conditions of its existence ; but in perceiving 
that this truth may be taken as a guide in our researches concerning 
animals ;—that the mode of their existence may be collected from one 
part of their structure, and then applied to interpret or detect another 
part. He went on the supposition not only that animal forms have some 
plan, some purpose, but that they have an intelligible plan, a discoverable 
purpose. He proceeded in his investigations like the decipherer of a 


manuscript, who makes out his alphabet from one part of the context, 
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and then applies it to read the rest. The proof that his principle was 
something very different from an identical proposition, is to be found 
in the fact, that it enabled him to understand and arrange the structures 
of animals with unprecedented clearness and completeness of order ; 
and to restore the forms of the extinct animals which are found in the 
rocks of the earth, in a manner which has been universally assented to 
as irresistibly convincing.”—P. 48. 


The learned Professor, in confirmation of the view that the 
doctrine of final causes is calculated to be a guide in scientific 
research, refers to the position maintained by him in his Bridge- 
water Treatise (book ili. chaps. 7 and 8), that the greatest dis- 
coverers in science have generally been those who set out with 
a belief in an Intelligent Ruler of the universe. Others have 
dealt familiarly with known physical truths, or have conjectured 
boldly as to the unknown, but it has been by men animated by 
that conviction that the solid generalizations have been made 
which have materially extended the boundaries of our knowledge. 
Many great names will readily occur in proof of this position, 
and among living philosophers it is gratifying to find that the 
greatest names are illustrations of its accuracy. It is sufficient 
to mention that of Sir John Herschel, who in concluding 
his address at the Meeting of the British Association in 1845, 
gives us this memorable assurance,—* Surely were each of us 
to give utterance to all he feels, we should hear the chemist, the 
astronomer, the physiologist, the electrician, the botanist, the 
geologist, all with one accord, and each in the language of his 
own science, declaring not only the wonderful works of God dis- 
closed by it, but the delight which their disclosure affords him, 
and the privilege which he feels it to be to have aided in it.” 

The decided tendency, therefore, of a survey of organic life 
being to intimate to us the existence of a powerful and intelligent 
mind, the provident Contriver of all, our author expresses the 
feelings of the true philosopher on receiving such intimations, in 
the following eloquent passage : 





“ The real philosopher, who knows that all the kinds of truth are 
intimately connected, and that all the best hopes and encouragements 
which are granted to our nature must be consistent with truth, will be 
satisfied and confirmed, rather than surprised and disturbed, thus to 
find the natural sciences leading him to the borders of a higher region. 
To him it will appear natural and reasonable, that, after journeying so 
long among the beautiful and orderly laws by which the universe is 
governed, we find ourselves at last approaching to a source of order 
and law, and intellectual beauty ;—that, after venturing into the region 
of life and feeling and will, we are led to believe the fountain of 
life and will, not to be itself unintelligent and dead, but to be a 
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living mind, a power which aims as well as acts. To us this doctrine 

appears like the natural cadence of the tones to which we have so 
long been listening; and without such a final strain our ears would 
have been left craving and unsatisfied. We have been lingering long 
amid the harmonies of law and symmetry, constancy and develop- 
ment ; and these notes, though their music was sweet and deep, must 
too often have sounded to the ear of our moral nature, as vague and 
unmeaning melodies, floating in the air around us, but conveying no 
definite thought, moulded into no intelligible announcement. But one 
passage which we have again and again caught by snatches, though 
sometimes interrupted and lost, at last swells in our ears full, clear, and 
decided ; and the religious ‘ Hymn in honour of the Creator,’ to which 
Galen so gladly lent his voice, and in which the best physiologists of 
succeeding times have ever joined, is filled into a richer and deeper har- 
mony by the greatest philosophers of these later days, and will roll on 
hereafter, the ‘ perpetual song’ of the temple of science.”—Pp. 51-3. 


But the sceptic has a resource left in the doctrine of the trans- 
mutation of species. According to this theory, the parts of the 
animal are not adapted to the place he is destined to fill; but the 
situation into which he fortuitously comes, shapes and moulds the 

arts. It is not that the eagle, destined to be a denizen of air, had 

is muscles and pinions and feathers, framed and balanced and 
lubricated so as exquisitely to suit the mode of locomotion and 
the dwelling-place preordained for him, and even his eye covered 
with a slender veil, that from his lofty eyry he might gaze un- 
dazzled on the sun,—but that some unlucky fish, whose progenitor 
ages before had been a zoophyte with no organ but a stomach,— 
in some great flood, 


“ Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes—” 


happened to be stranded on a hill, or entangled in the branches 
of a tree, and finding it necessary to have wings, feathers, claws, 
and beak, tried hard to obtain these new appendages, and suc- 
ceeded. According to this hypothesis, the force of circumstances 
alone has gradually raised the rude zoophyte through an un- 
broken chain into the perfect man. No room is left for a crea- 
tive hand to plant new species, or a creative mind to adapt each 
to its intended sphere. The Creator is at least pushed back to 
the utmost verge of creation in the vain hope of banishing him 
altogether. 

For here again, the answer is twofold. The hypothesis is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with facts, the assumptions are false, the opinion 
is ridiculous. ‘This we have shown at some length recently, and 
need not enter on the proof now. But if it were probable and 
consistent, it would just come to this, that the wondrous germ of 
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all animal life would tell of the adorable Creator preferring to act 
through a long series of causes and effects, and to wrap these up 
in the original seed. The tiny acorn, expanding in the course of 
ages by the laws of natural growth into the monarch of the forest, 
is to the intelligent mind as convincing a proof of wise contriv- 
ance as the full tree would have been, if, like Jonah’s overshadow- 
ing gourd, it had, unsown, sprung to maturity in a single night. 


Another group of sciences which Dr. Whewell considers, he 
classes under the name of Palztiology. The palztiologist is the 
antiquary of science, endeavouring to trace from present appear- 
ances the past history of the universe; and to him all natural 
objects are, as it were, a pile of antiquities, from the nature and 
position of which he draws his inferences. The philosopher who 
traces language, government, law, mythology, to their sources, is 
no less a palzetiologist. Every inquiry into the testimony afforded 
by the architectural remains of a country to the history or origin 
of the inhabitants, is an instance of paletiological research. 
Geology is purely and pre-eminently of this class of sciences which 
infer what has been from what is. We can fancy the geologist to 
be like the Indian savage on the trail ; here he detects the traces 
of an ancient flood—here the marks of a primeval glacier—there 
the foot-prints of a megatherium. From this class of sciences, 
then, what indications do we derive? In all that we examine we 
find marks of previous successive changes, the extent and nature 
of which we can often discover with great accuracy. Here we 
know that a lake once made its quiet deposits, that these were 
hardened by subsequent heat, that anon a volcano ruptured the 
crust thus formed, and belched out its liquid fire, over which, 
when cooled, groves have flourished and decayed. Or, to go to 
another field,—two languages, now diverse, can be traced by 
connecting links till we are convinced that they have a common 
parent, and that, subjected to different influences, they have each 
changed in a different direction. The changes we find indicate 
generally causes much more powerful than any that we see in 
operation around us, even if we take the hypothesis of immense 
a of time during which they might act. It is contended 

y some that present causes of change and actually existing 
agents are sufficient to account for all appearances, if we suppose 
their acting uniformly through long periods. Were this view 
tenable as consistent with observation,—which it is not,—it would 
not present any intrinsic advantages, any superior simplicity, as 
its advocates seem to believe, in comparison of the rival doctrine 
of successive catastrophes. For, on a large view, the plan of the 
universe may embrace in its uniformity periods when existing 
forces are awaked into more powerful action, and which to us, 
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seeing their more tranquil operations, may seem, and indeed be, 
periods of catastrophe. There may be cycles on a great scale of 
violence and repose, just as, within the memory of man, Vesuvius 
has its periods of eruption and quiescence. 


“ Thus violence and repose may alternate upon a scale of time and 
intensity so large, that man’s experience supplies no evidence enabling 
him to estimate the amount. ‘The course of things is uniform, to an 
Intelligence which can embrace the succession of several cycles, but it 
is catastrophic to the contemplation of man, whose survey can grasp 
a part only of one cycle.”—P. 111. 


We have read somewhere an elegant fable, which imagined an 
aged ephemeron, the insect of a day, explaining with expiring 
voice to his youthful kindred how the coeval sun, sinking in the 
western sky, had in his early youth clomb up from the east, and 
predicting ere long an awful catastrophe and final night. So, to 
us, who in comparison of Him with whom a thousand years are but 
as one day, may justly be called ephemeral, our period of quies- 
cence may appear to have commenced with a catastrophe, and to 
be threatened to be closed with another, while in his plan they 
may be seasons regularly recurring according to fixed laws of 
activity, following rest as naturally as within our own experience 
day is ushered in by night. 

Since, then, everything points towards successive periods of 
guiding clue. We are carried back- 


violence, let us follow this 
ward indefinitely in many departments of investigation, such as 


the periods of astronomy, and the revolution of the earth’s crust, 
but we can never by scientific inquiry reach a beginning, or de- 
tect the origin of anything. Weare driven to suppose an origin 
not in the course of nature, that is, supernatural. But it is from 
organic remains that we obtain more certain indications. The doc- 
trine of transmutation being given up, then, the researches of geo- 
logy inform us of the disappearance of species, and the appearance 
of new ones. Whence come these ? By no natural generation. 
Nature’s antiquary is silent ; he cannot tell or describe the process 
by which they sprang out of nothing. But we know more; the 
species of animals appear in groups between periods of catas- 
trophe ; there is a different series between each two such periods ; 
on since man has existed there has been one distinct series of 


species of plants and animals.— 


“« Hence, even on natural grounds, the most intelligible view of the 
history of the animal and vegetable kingdoms seems to be, that each 
period which is marked by a distinct collection of species forms a 
cycle; and that at the beginning of each such cycle a creative power 
was exerted, of a kind to which there was nothing at all analogous in 
the succeeding part of the same cycle. . . . 


None of the in- 
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fluences which have modified the present races of animals and plants 
since they were placed in their habitations on the earth’s surface can 
have had any efficacy in producing them at first. We are necessarily 
driven to assume, as the beginning of the present cycie of organic na- 
ture, an event not included in the course of nature.”—P. 118. 


The same train of reasoning applies to language. We find, 
indeed, some causes of change and inflexion still in operation ; 
but we never now can detect a language in the process of forma- 
tion, unfolding itself in inflexions, » termin: itions, and changes of 
vowels by grammatical relations, such as characterize the oldest 
known languages. The conclusion is, that in the earlier stages 
of man’s career the revolutions of language must have been of a 
nature quite different from those occurring in his recent history, 
and that when we mount up to the origin of language we cannot 
conceive of it as arising by any process of natural causation. 

The result, then, of a survey of this field of investigation is, 
that as we go backward the thread of our inquiries is always 
snapped—* an abyss interposes itself between us and any intelli- 
gible beginning of things.” ‘The information we derive ‘from or- 
ganic remains is important and definite ; because, while we can 
trace back individuals by natural generation indefinitely, here 
we learn of the birth of species at a time within definite’ lienits : ; 
and of the manner of this birth no trace can be found, nor can 
it be imagined like any natural event. Science, therefore, on 
this point—the origin of things—can tell us nothing positively ; ; 
but negatively she enables us to draw i important inferences, which 
all tend towards a supernatural origin of things. To use our 
author’s own beautiful language—* T he mystery of creation is 
not within the range of her ‘legitimate territory ; ; she says nothing, 
but she points upw: ards.”—P. 71. 

Is there then any other quarter from which we can learn about 
creation? There is ;—Science having told us nothing on the sub- 


ject, there is room for Revelation ; and its instructions accord with 


what our reason would have led us to. After surveying all the 
material universe, aud its numerous marks of design, we find in 
man a different principle—mind—that which designs and com- 
prehends design; and we draw the inference that the Creator 
who forecast the whole must be a Spirit ; and as our minds have 
not existed from eternity, and are not self-created, the same being 
must be their Creator also, and possess in infinite extent the same 
faculties. 

Now we possess a book purporting to be a revelation from this 
being, the Father of our Spirits, attested by miracles, adapted to 
the moral wants of man, and speaking a language which the 
human heart understands. This book tells us explicitly that all 
nature is the work of one omnipotent and omniscient Being, who 
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made all things out of nothing by his word ; who also made man 
in his own likeness, rules over him by his providence, and opens 
a communication with him in its sacred pages. 

But the sceptic here interposes and arrests our hand, as we 
eagerly stretch it forth to grasp this precious boon for our fallen 
race. This book cannot be authentic, he suggests. It claims to 
be written by the Maker of the world, and yet the author was 
ignorant of the mechanism of nature; its language involves 
errors in physical science which the all-wise and omniscient One 
could not have made, and which the progress of knowledge has 
revealed to us. If the Bible professed to be in any degree a 
treatise on Natural Philosophy, there might be some room for 
this objection. But it isnot; it has wholly a moral purpose, and 
it treats of the history of the universe, or of the history of man 
on the earth, only so far as is subservient to that. It was given 
to man not as an ignorant but as a sinful being; not to instruct 
him in physical truth, which he could find for himself, and could 
do without, if not found, but to convince him of his moral errors, 
and open up to him a remedy which he could not find for him- 
self, and could not do without. This being its professed object, 
what wonder if the author of the book, adopting the language 
and ideas in physical subjects current at the time, strove merely 
to reach the heart? Does any valid objection arise to its authen- 
ticity because its language is inconsistent with the modern dis- 
coveries in science? But we can go much farther: it is more 
in accordance with divine wisdom that the language in which a 
providential scheme meant to affect the moral nature alone was 
conveyed, was not adapted to discoveries not then made, and 
which it would have been unsuitable to the grand purpose of 
the writing to reveal. This Dr. Whewell well shows:— 


“ Tf any terms had been used, adapted to a more advanced state of 
knowledge, they must have been unintelligible among those to whom 
the Scripture was first addressed. If the Jews had been told that 
water existed in the clouds in small drops, they would have marvelled 
that it did not constantly descend ; and to have explained the reason 
of this, would have been to teach atmology in the sacred writings. If 
they had read in their Scripture that the earth was a sphere, when it 
appeared to be a plane, they would only have been disturbed in their 
thoughts, or driven to some wild and baseless imaginations by a decla- 
ration to them so strange. If the Divine Speaker, instead of saying 
that he would set his bow in the clouds, had been made to declare 
that he would give to water the property of refracting different colours 
at different angles, how utterly unmeaning to the hearers would the 
words have been! And in these cases, the expressions, being unintel- 
ligible, startling, and bewildering, would have been such as tended to 
unfit the Sacred Narrative for its place in the providential dispensation 
of the world.” —Pp. 131-2. 
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There was indeed one thing which it was important for man to 
know—the fact of creation, and the omnipotence and unity of 
the Creator—and that is explicitly revealed, and to that no con- 
tradiction is found in nature; for that, as we have seen, science, 
even in its ripest maturity, leaves room—standing apart, with the 
silent but upwardly-directed look of expectation. 

Dr. Whewell remarks also, that the imagined discrepances 
between Scripture and science arose in great measure only from 
divines stickling too much for a received interpretation, that hav- 
ing been previously moulded by the erroneous state of physical 
knowledge. 

“The meaning which any generation puts upon the phrases of 
Scripture, depends, more than is at first sight supposed, upon the re- 
ceived philosophy of the time. Hence, while men imagine that they 
are contending for revelation, they are, in fact, contending for their 
own interpretation of revelation, unconsciously adapted to what they 
believe to be rationally probable. And the new interpretation, which 
the new philosophy requires, and which appears to the older school to 
be a fatal violence done to the authority of religion, is accepted by 
their successors without the dangerous results which were apprehended. 
When the language of Scripture, invested with its new meaning, has 
become familiar to men, it is found that the ideas which it calls up, 
are quite as reconcilable as the former ones were, with the soundest 
religious views ; and the world then looks back with surprise at the 
error of those who thought that the essence of revelation was involved 
in their own arbitrary version of some collateral circumstance. At 
the present day we can hardly conceive how reasonable men should 
have imagined that religious reflections on the stability of the earth, 
and the beauty and use of the luminaries which revolve round it, would 
be interfered with by its being acknowledged that this rest and motion 
are apparent only.”—Pp. 6-7. 

The last remark of the learned Professor to which we shall 
allude, is his observation on the danger and impropriety of en- 
deavouring to rest the authenticity of Scripture on its consist- 
ency with natural science. In so doing, divines necessarily em- 
bark the credit of the Sacred Writings on some hypothesis of na- 
tural philosophy, which in the end may turn out untenable, and 
in sinking, may draw down the cause perilled upon it. Therefore, 


“If any one were to suggest that the nebular hypothesis counten- 
ances the Scripture history of the formation of this system, by showing 
how the luminous matter of the sun might exist previous to the sun 
itself, we should act wisely in rejecting such an attempt to weave to- 
gether these two heterogeneous threads ;—the one a part of a providen- 
tial scheme, the other a fragment of physical speculation.”—P. 134. 


The lesson which our author thus reads to divines is fortified 
bya reference to various Christian writers, and a discussion of 
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the case of Galileo, on which our limits forbid our entering. We 
cannot, however, resist quoting the following passage from 
Kepler, which Dr. Whewell refers to as a specimen of the 
suitable temper of the Christian philosopher in regard to such 


questions :— 


“ T beseech my reader that, not unmindful of the Divine goodness 
bestowed upon man, he do with me praise and celebrate the wisdom of 
the Creator, which I open to him from a more inward explication of 
the form of the world, from a searching of causes, from a detection of 
the errors of vision ; and that thus, not only in the firmness and sta- 
bility of the earth may we perceive with gratitude the preservation of 
all living things in nature as the gift of God: but also that in its mo- 
tion, so recondite, so admirable, we may acknowledge the wisdom of 
the Creator. But whoever is too dull to receive this science, or too 
weak to believe the Copernican system without harm to his piety, him, 
I say, I advise that, leaving the school of astronomy, and condemning, 
if so he please, any doctrines of the philosophers, he follow his own 
path, and desist from this wandering through the universe ; and that, 
lifting up his natural eyes, with which alone he can see, he pour him- 
self out from his own heart in worship of God the Creator,—being cer- 
tain that he gives no less worship to God than the astronomer, to whom 
God has given to see more clearly with his inward eyes, and who, 
from what he has himself discovered, both can and will glorify God.” 
—P. 145. 


We may learn, from contrasting the fine spirit which breathes 
in these words of the sincere and pious Kepler, with the opposite 
temper which some other sdhensien have displayed in their re- 
searches, that there are two ways of studying the phenomena of the 
material world. We have too often seen those who have engaged 
in that study, in order to build up some novel theory, and to gain 
the reputation of arduous and original thinkers, and who contem- 

late with self-satisfied pride the structure which they have reared. 

ut these, while they investigate nature, are not adoring its au- 
thor, but themselves, and their own skill and research; they go 
into the temple of the universe, but they are so proud of unfolding 
its elaborate carvings, and deciphering its hieroglyphics, that they 
forget to worship and love the Lord of the Temple; and the in- 
cense which they offer is to their own vanity, or to the wisdom of 
their species. 

There is another way of studying nature—not presumptuous, 
and yet exciting, pursued with less self-complacency, but more 


delight. The firm believer in revelation examines the results of 


scientific inquiry, or himself “ opens the more inward explication 
of the form of the world” as food for the reverence he would feel 
for his Father in Heaven. He is satisfied with the divine word, 
and, reposing on the promises therein contained, he is grateful 
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and happy. How can he better show his gratitude than by ex- 
amining the wonders of the omnipotent hand, which, to make a 
dwelling-place for man, has hung over frowning mountains, and 
laughing fields, and rejoicing rivers, the ever-shifting and many- 
coloured canopy of the sky? He may meet with wonders he 
cannot fathom, and seeming contradictions which he cannot re- 
concile; but he looks at these as a child regarding some master- 
piece of his father’s skill, his uncertainty melting away into re- 
verence, his perplexity swallowed up in admiration. He has a 
patient confidence that all is right and reconcilable, and that 
one day he will himself see how. Meanwhile, as he walks abroad 
in a world which, to his cultivated eye, is teeming with wonders, 
from the starry host above him, in their exquisite and almost 
tuneful regularity, making music to their Maker’s praise, down 
to the smallest flower and insect on which he treads, pencilled 
and articulated with the most delicate care—each new develop- 
ment of complicated structure which he witnesses—each marvel- 
lously simple law which he unravels—each adaptation, each curi- 
ous mechanism or strange chemical effect, affords fresh subject for 
humble adoration, and for genuine gladness of heart. To borrow 
the idea of the Christian poet, all the works of nature are pecu- 
liarly his, who can, without presumption, look upward and say 
with a smile of joy, “ My Father made them all.” 

We have endeavoured to follow the train of Dr. Whewell’s 
reasoning, and to connect some of the most characteristic extracts 
from his work. If we have failed in conveying an idea of the 
cogency of his general argument, at least we hope that the excel- 
lence of the passages cited may induce many of our readers to 
peruse for themselves this ntl, and neither bulky nor expensive, 
volume. 
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Art. V.—Eloge Historique de Joseph Fourier. Par M. Araco, 
Secrétaire Perpétuel de ’Académie Royale des Sciences de 
YInstitut de France. Lu a la séance publique, du 18 No- 
vembre 1833. 


THE illustrious philosophers who flourished during the French 
Revolution, and who distinguished themselves either in legislation 
or in war, have, for some time, excited a very deep interest among 
the more intellectual portion of our countrymen. Denounced as 
the bitterest enemies of England—charged with the atrocities of 
the period in which they lived—and regarded as the apostles of 
infidelity and anarchy,—the heroes and sages of France have 
never been justly appreciated, or righteously judged. To have 
pronounced Napoleon a hero, and Carnot a sage, would at one 
time have been regarded as an act bordering on treason; and 
might have subjected to scorn, if not to persecution, the author 
of so daring a sentiment. Time, however, and the knowledge 
which it brings, have smoothed the asperities of national feeling ; 
and the generation which has since arisen, has not caught from 
the pages of history the prejudices or the rancour of contemporary 
animosity. The bust of Napoleon now graces the halls and the 
libraries of British statesmen; and could Carnot and Fourier 
now visit the modern Carthage which they once strove to destroy, 
they would be received with the distinction due to genius, and 
the admiration inspired by patriotism. 

Living, as we do, in insular security—governed by a popular 
dynasty, and under equal laws—we have, even yet, formed but 
an imperfect estimate of the sufferings and sacrifices of those 
distinguished men, who were hurried trom their intellectual and 
peaceful pursuits into the tumult of devouring factions, or among 


the dangers of foreign war. If the soldier earns his name of 


glory by his prowess in the field, how bright must be the reputa- 
tion of the sage who gives the vigour of his mind, and the strength 
of his arm, for the salvation of his country ;—-who, with the scaf- 
fold in view, rushes into the arena of inveterate passion to soothe 
and to guide ;—and who, in the crisis of his nation’s fate, ex- 
changes the immortality of genius for the blood-stained laurels 
of war. 

In those grave emergencies, when European hosts were mar- 
shalled to devour them, the Institute of France sent forth her 
intellectual conscripts to combine the elements of matter, and put 
in requisition the armoury of science, for the defence of their 
country. In that glorious campaign, which filled the arsenals of 
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France with the artillery of her enemies, and planted their cap- 
tive standards in the dome of the Invalids, it was Carnot the 
academician and the geometer that led the heroes to triumph! 
When the munitions of war had failed, and the enemy counted 
upon victory, it was Chaptal and Fourcroy that made the French 
soil surrender its last atom of nitre for the manufacture of gun- 
powder—and Monge and Berthollet that converted into a for- 
midable artillery the village bells that had rung the peasant to 
his gaieties, or summoned him to his prayers! Even Cuvier left 
his absorbing studies to array the population of the Rhine against 
the allied invaders; and the young and accomplished Meunier, 
quitted the pursuits of science to combat on the ramparts of 
Mayence, and sacrifice his life for his country ! 

But it was not from the ranks of science alone that France 
gathered the flower of her chivalry. Even the priesthood fur- 
nished its contingent; and hands which had administered the 
holiest rites of the sanctuary, did not scruple to grasp the sword, 
and bathe it in the invader’s blood. Joseph Fourier, the dis- 
tinguished subject of this article—the companion of Napoleon in 
Egypt—the Prefect of the Rhone, and the Perpetual Secretary 
of the Institute—would have spent his days in the humble guise 
of a Benedictine monk, had not the events of the French Revolu- 
tion driven him into a higher and more glorious career. The life 
of our colleague,” says M. Arago, in the eloquent and interesting 
Eloge before us, “was troubled and full of perils; it was spent 
amid the dangerous combats of the Forum—in the midst of the 
hazards of war, and a prey to all the anxieties of a difficult ad- 
ministration. That life we shall find intimately connected with 
the greatest events of our own day; and we hasten to add, that 
it will always be found just and honourable, and that the per- 
sonal qualities of the philosopher will add lustre to his discoveries.” 

Jean Baptiste Joseph Fourier was born at Auxerre on the 
21st March 1768, of a family originally from Lorraine. His 
grand-uncle, Pierre Fourier, the reformer and general of the Order 
of Premonstrants, did honour to the clerical profession by his 
virtues ; and established a congregation of Saale who added to 
the three vows of the Religious that of teaching the children of the 
poor. Having lost both his parents before he was eight years of age, 
Fourier’s pleasing manners and amiable disposition attracted the 
notice of a lady, who recommended him to the Bishop of Auxerre, 
and through his influence he was admitted into the military school, 
then under the superintendence of the Benedictines of the Con- 
gregation of St. Maur. Here he made the most rapid progress 
in his studies; and so great were his acquirements, that, at the 
age of twelve years, he composed several sermons, which were 
preached with great applause at Paris, by some of the high dig- 
nitaries of the Church. At the age of thirteen he entered upon 
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his mathematical studies; and such, says M. Arago, was his 
ardour in pursuing them, “that he was not satisfied with the 
regular hours of labour, but carefully collected the ends of candles 
from the kitchen, the corridors, and the refectory of the college, 
to light him in those studies which were the prelude to works 
which, a few years afterwards, did honour to his name and his 
country.” In amilitary school under the management of monks, 
the Church or the profession of arms were likely to be the careers 
between which the pupils would be divided. Fourier wished 
to be a soldier; but when he applied for permission to be ex- 
amined for the artillery, under the patronage of the illustrious 
Legendre, the Minister replied, “that as Fourier was not noble 
he could not be admitted into the artillery, even if he were a 
second Newton!” Under a feeling of righteous indignation at 
so ignoble a sentiment, M. Arago makes the following eloquent 
appeal to his colleagues :— 

“There is, gentlemen, in the judicial execution of rules, even when 
they are most absurd, something commendable, which I am willing 
to recognise. But in this circumstance, nothing can be more odious 
than the words of the Minister. It is by no means true that no per- 
son was admitted into the artillery but those who had the title of no- 
bility ; for a certain amount of fortune often supplied the want of parch- 
ments ;—so that it was not something indispensable which young 
Fourier wanted, but an income of a few hundred livres, which the 
men then placed at the head of the country would have refused to 
consider an equivalent for the genius of a second Newton! Let us 
preserve these remembrances, gentlemen; they admirably mark out 
the immense career which France has run through during the last forty 
years. Our children, too, will see in them, not the excuse, but the 
explanation, of those bloody disorders by which our first Revolution 
was disgraced.” 

Thus prevented from wearing the sword, Fourier assumed the 
habit of the Benedictines, and repaired to the Abbey of Saint 
Bénoit-sur-Loir, where he purposed making his noviciate. But 
he had scarcely cemumncel ie vows when, in 1789, every mind 
was led astray by the seducing ideas of the social regeneration of 
France. Fourier abandoned the profession which the injustice 
of the Government had compelled him to choose, and was elected 
by his ancient masters to fill the principal mathematical chair in 
the Military College of Auxerre. In this situation he justified 
the confidence which his colleagues had placed in him: And such 
was the universality of his powers, and the readiness with which 
he could exercise them, that when any of his colleagues were in- 
disposed, he taught the classes of rhetoric, history, and philosophy ; 
o whatever was the subject of his lecture, he delighted his 
audience with the treasures of his varied and profound learning, 
adorned with all the graces of the most elegant diction. 
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Before he had completed his twenty-first year, Fourier had 
composed an original and profound memoir, On the Resolution of 
Numerical Equations of all Degrees,and towards the close of 1789, 
he went to Paris, and read it before the Academy of Sciences, 
then about to assume another name, and to enter upon a brighter 
career. This branch of algebraic analysis, so important both in 
astronomy and physics, had exercised the genius of Descartes, 
Hudde, Newton, Maclaurin, Bernouilli, Euler, Lagrange, Bu- 
dan, Fourier, Du Gua, Bret, Véné, Cauchy, Horner, and 
Sturm. Lagrange, as our mathematical readers know, had given 
general methods of solving equations, applicable in all cases, but 
requiring, in practice, the most intolerable calculations ; and it 
was thus left to future analysts to discover the purely arithmeti- 
cal process which, when applied to the numerical co-efficients of 
the equation, would answer for equations of all degrees. This great 
object has been effected by the united and independent labours of 
Budan, Fourier, Horner,* and Sturm, and their methods have 
been recently simplified and improved by Professor Young of 
Belfast. 

As in every other important discovery, questions of priority have 
in this case been raised; and the late M. Navier, the editor of 
Fourier’s work on Equations, has claimed for his countryman the 
priority even of publication. The evidence, however, which he 
adduces, consists in the testimony of professors of the University, 
and of pupils of the Polytechnic School, that Fourier had drawn 
up his theory in MSS. so early as 1797, ten years before the ap- 
pearance of Budan’s work,} and that he had explained it in his 
= lectures at the Polytechnic School in 1803. “ But,” as 

rofessor Young remarks, “ testimony of this kind must always 
be deficient in distinctness, as to the precise character and extent 
of the communications made, which so eminently belongs to the 
printed publication of them.” Several English writers have very 
unjustly overlooked the prior claim of Budan to the leading the- 
orem, although they ought to have known that both Lagrange and 
Legendre, the reporters upon Budan’s Memoir, and also Fourier’s 
colleagues, regarded that theorem as due to Budan ;} and we think 





* The improvements of Horner will be found in the Phil. Trans. 1819. 

+ Nouvelle Méthode pour la Résolution des Equations Numériques, 1807. 

t This is very obvious from the following passage, which Professor Young has 
quoted from Montucla, or rather La Lande, the editor of the volume in which it 
occurs, and which appears to have escaped the notice of Navier, and the other 
friends of Fourier :—* Je ne puis passer sous silence un Mémoire sur la Résolu- 
tion des Equations, par le Cit. Fourier, ancien Professeur de Mathématiques au 
Collége de Tonnerre, qui s’est aussi spécialement occupé de cette démonstration ; 
il en donne deux, l’une géométrique et fondée sur la considération des courbes ci- 
dessus, l’autre purement analytique, et fondée sur des principes différens de ceux 
de l’Abbé de Gua. Ses recherches le conduisent 4 beaucoup d’autres vérités utiles, 
qu’il est juste qu’il publie lui-méme le premier.” —ist. des Mathématiques, tom. 
iii, p. 30, 1802. 
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that Professor Young, induced by the fact that Fourier’s inves- 
tigations were independent of those of Budan, has sacrificed his 
own opinion to too great an extent, when he says that “ the 
fairest way would be to consider the theorem in question as the 
common property of Budan and Fourier.” To such a compro- 
mise we cannot agree, and therefore greatly prefer the decision 
of M. Arago. 

“‘ We should observe,” says he, “ that the theorem which is the 
basis of Fourier’s method, was first published by Budan; and that 
in accordance with a rule which the principal academies of Europe 
have solemnly sanctioned, and which the historians of science can- 
not depart from without falling into confusion, M. Budan ought to 
be considered as the inventor.” 

The great merit and originality of Sturm’s* beautiful and infal- 
lible theorem for determining not only the simple limits, but also 
the exact number of roots of any equations whatever, which are 
comprehended between two given quantities, has never been ques- 
tioned. Its absolute infallibility and freedom from all tentative 
ae gives it a theoretical superiority over all others ; but it 

as the disadvantage of requiring the same amount of numerical 
labour for easy, as it does for difficult equations. Professor 
Young is of opinion that his modifications of Fourier’s method 
will contribute to bring it into more general use in the analysis 
of the higher equations, where, owing to the magnitude of the 
co-efficients, the method of Sturm may involve inconveniently 
large numbers. 

n the return of Fourier to his native town, he found the 
whole population of Auxerre and its vicinity intensely excited 
with the great questions of philosophy, politics, and the dignity of 
man, which were then debated by the orators on different sides 
of the National Assembly. To this intellectual movement he 
willingly surrendered himself, embracing with the enthusiasm of 
genius, the principles of the Revolution, and taking a part in 
every measure, just and generous, which the popular excitement 
brought before him. At the peril often of his life, he accepted 
missions of the most difficult and delicate kind, but never with 
the low, avaricious, and sanguinary spirit which was displayed 
everywhere around him. As a member of the popular society 
of Auxerre, Fourier acquired an ascendency almost irresistible. 
When 300,000 men were about to be raised, he made such an 





* Sturm’s method obtained the prize of the Royal Academy of Sciences in 1834. 
Professor Young states that he was also rewarded with a gold medal, by the Royal 
Society of London, in 1840 ; but we cannot find any such adjudication recorded, 
Sturm’s Memoir appears in the Mim. des Savans Ktranyers, 1836. 
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eloquent address to the people of Burgundy, and provoked so 
many voluntary enrolments, that the drawing of lots became un- 
necessary. ‘ At the voice of the orator,” says M. Arago, “ the 
contingent demanded from the chief place of the department of 
Yonne, formed itself spontaneously on the spot where the meet- 
ing was held, and marched instantly to the frontier.” In record- 
ing such noble instances of enlightened patriotism, M. Arago 
passes a just and severe censure on the ridiculous and absurd 
motions which, in such popular assemblies, threw discredit upon 
the great cause which every good citizen had so deeply at heart. 
In the very same locality where the eloquence of Fourier had 
excited such noble sentiments, he was on one occasion obliged to 
oppose the plans of a well-meaning orator, who, unwilling to 
leave any thing to the determination of the municipal authori- 
ties, insisted that the names of the quarters of north, south, east, 
and west, should be assigned by lot to the different parts of the 
town of Auxerre ! 

‘‘ Literature, the fine arts, and the sciences,” says M. Arago, ‘ seem- 
ed for a while to experience the happy influence of the French Revo- 
lution. See, for example, with what breadth of ideas was conceived 
the reform of weights and measures ;—upon what vast operations 
it was resolved to found it ;—what geometers—what astronomers— 
what eminent natural philosophers presided over every part of this 
great work! But, alas! frightful civil distractions soon overshadowed 
this magnificent spectacle. The sciences could not prosper amid the 
bloody strife of faction. They would have blushed to have owed any 
thing to those men of blood whose blind passions sacrificed the Sa- 
rons—the Baillys—and the Lavoisiers.” 


Some months after the events of the 9th Thermidor, the 
French Convention were anxious to restore peace to their dis- 
tracted country, and as the readiest and most effectual means of 
effecting so great an object, they resolved to organize a system 
of public instruction. The means were at their command, but 
where were the men? The religious bodies, the depositaries of 
learning, had been suppressed, and had almost all left their 
country. The lay teachers had become officers of artillery or 
engineers, and were defending France on its frontiers: But 
notwithstanding these difficulties, the resources of patriotism 
proved omnipotent. The Convention decreed that professors 
should be created without delay, and the Normal School sprung 
into existence. Fifteen hundred citizens of every age, chosen 
by the chief places of the district, were brought together to study 
under the best masters, the art of instruction. Fourier was one 
of this renowned band ; but, in the fickleness of popular affection, 
and under the influence of political calumny, he was elected by 
the town of St. Florentin, and not by his native city of Auxerre. 
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“« This indifference to one of the most illustrious of her sons,” says 
M. Arago, “ will be understood when I remind you, that, after the 9th 
Thermidor, the capital, and chiefly the departments, were a prey to a 
reaction blind and disorderly, as all political reactions are ;—that 
crime usurped the place of justice ;—and that excellent citizens—that 
pure, moderate, and conscientious patriots, were daily persecuted by 
bands of hired assassins, before whom the population stood mute with 
terror. Such, gentlemen, were the formidable influences which for a 
while deprived Fourier of the suffrages of his townsmen, and slandered 
him as a partizan of Robespierre—him whom St. Just, alluding to his 
mild and persuasive eloquence, called a Patriot in music ;—him whom 
the Decemvirs threw so often into dungeons ;—him who in presence of 
the revolutionary tribunal gave the aid of his fine talents to the mother 
of Marshal Davoust, charged with the crime of having sent money to 
the emigrants ;—him who at Tonnerre had the incredible audacity to 
lock up at an inn an agent of the Committee of Public Safety, in 
order to protect an honourable citizen whom he was about to arrest ;— 
him, in short, who attacked in personal conflict the sanguinary procon- 
sul before whom all Yonne trembled, denounced him as a madman, and 
obtained his recall! Such, gentlemen, are a few of the acts of patriot- 
ism, self-devotion, and humanity which signalized the early youth of 
Fourier. They were, as you have seen, repaid with ingratitude. But 
ought this to surprise us? To expect thanks when they cannot be 
given without danger, would be to mistake human frailty, and to ex- 
pose ourselves to frequent disappointments.” 


In a very interesting account of the Normal School thus esta- 
blished by the Convention, and of the great revolution which it 
effected in the study of pure mathematics, M. Arago has men- 
tioned some curious facts regarding the choice of professors, 
during the ancient regime, and contrasted them with those which 
marked the brighter days of the Revolution. With a very few 
exceptions, the distinguished Frenchmen who really cultivated 
science, and contributed to its advancement by their inventions 
and discoveries, constituted a class totally distinct from the class 
of professors who occupied the chairs in her universities. But 
when these appointments fell into the hands of the Convention, 
a new and nobler principle guided them in their choice ; and in 
nominating to professorships the first geometers—the first natu- 
ral philosophers—the first naturalists in the world, they shed a 
new lustre over the functions of public teachers, from which 
France has ever since derived the most important benefits. “In 
the eyes of the public,” says M. Arago, “a title which was 
borne by the Lagranges, the Laplaces, the Monges, and the 
Berthollets, justly became equal to the finest titles. If, under 
the Emperor, the Polytechnic School reckoned among its work- 
ing professors counsellors of state, cabinet ministers, and even 
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the President of the Senate, we may seek the cause of it in the im- 
pulse which was given by the Normal School.” * 

In continuing his very interesting account of the Normal 
School, M. Arago contrasts the teaching of the ancient professors 
with that of their successors, in the schools of the Convention. 


“ Mark,” says he, “ in the ancient great colleges, the professors to 
a certain degree hid behind their papers, reading in a chair, amid 
the indifference and inattention of their pupils, discourses laboriously 
prepared, and which were annually reproduced without change. No- 
thing like this existed in the Normal School. Oral lectures were 
alone permitted. The authorities even required, from the illustrious 
individuals charged with the duties of instruction, a formal promise 
that they would never repeat lectures which they had committed to 
memory. From that time the professor’s chair became a tribune, 
where the lecturer, identified as it were with his audience, saw in their 
deportment—in their actions—and in their countenances, sometimes 
the necessity of getting forward, sometimes, on the contrary, the ne- 
cessity of returning upon his steps, of awakening attention, by some 
incidental observation, or of clothing in a new form the thought which, 
when first expressed, had left in suspense the minds of his audience. 
And do not suppose that those fine improvisations with which the am- 
phitheatre of the Normal School resounded, remained unknown to the 
public. Short-hand writers, paid by the State, took them down. The 
manuscript, after being revised by the professors, was sent to 1500 
pupils, to the members of the Convention, to the consuls and agents of 
the Republic in foreign countries, and to all the administrators of dis- 
tricts. Compared with the parsimonious and stingy practice of our 
times, this was certainly prodigality. And there is nobody that would 
not give an echo to this reproof, slight as it may appear, were I per- 
mitted to point out in this place an illustrious academician to whom 
the lectures of the Normal School revealed his mathematical genius in 
an obscure capital of the district in which he lived.” 

It is impossible to read these interesting details, so little known 
in this country, without observing how accurately the descrip- 
tion of the old French professors applies to the men who have 
filled the chairs in our universities during the last fifty years. 
Excepting in our metropolitan institution, and only recently 
there, personal and political influence have generally overborne 
the claims of genius and learning, and placed in the position of 
academical instructors men utterly unqualified for the duties 





* A foreign philosopher, the late Professor Méll of Utrecht, in a controversial 
pamphlet, containing opinions of French institutions, that are far from being liberal 
or just, has stated, “ that the establishment of the Normal School in Paris, though 
of short duration, was perhaps of more utility towards the extension of mathematical 
knowledge, THAN ALL THE UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE TOGETHER.”—On the alleged 
Decline of Science in England. Bya Foreigner. London, 1831. See also Edin- 
burgh Journal of Science, vol. v., p. 336. New Series, Oct. 1831. 
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they had to discharge—without genius—without even industry 
—without an adequate ine of the truths they had to 
teach, and utterly unknown beyond the parliamentary limits of 
the burgh which they overshadowed. So profligate, indeed, was 
the exercise of patronage, that men were nominated to academi- 
cal chairs who had never studied the subjects on which they had 
to lecture, and who owed their appointment either to family ties, 
or received it as the wages of political subserviency. In some 
cases, where conscience held a slight rein over the patron, expe- 
rience in teaching was sought for as the only qualification of the 
candidate, and respectable individuals were thus transferred 
from a sphere which they adorned to a sphere which they dis- 
honoured. The slender scientific attainments which sparkled 
in a school, or the still more evanescent literature which adhered 
to ecclesiastical office, were thus summoned to expound the dis- 
coveries of Newton, Laplace, and Fresnel, or to teach the philoso- 
phy of Bacon, and Locke, and Berkeley. Lectures gleaned from 
encyclopedias, or popular digests of knowledge, or drawn per- 
chance from well-thumbed homilies that had performed biennial 
functions in the pulpit, or instilled moralities into synodical and 
general assemblies, formed the intellectual manna that was 
thrown down to genius in the wilderness. The fruits of such 
a system of instruction were such as might have been antici- 
pated. Science languished and literature declined—and but for 
a few stars in the metropolis, these lights of the world would 
have been utterly extinguished in our native land. Men of ge- 
nius from English universities, whom the tests of a dominant 
Church had excluded from competition, were received with open 
arms into our metropolitan institution, while the tottering esta- 
blishments in the provinces maintained them in full force, to 
insure the admission of unscrupulous aspirants, pledged to the 
— of the abuses and corruptions upon which | throve. 
system of patronage so odious in its character, and so vicious 
in its results, could not long survive tlie reform in our political 
institutions. It has already begun to yield to the moral pres- 
sure of the age, and without the second-sight, we see its downfall 
in the establishment of three Irish colleges, unfenced by the 
Shibboleth of party, and opening their arms in wide embrace 
to the genius and learning of the empire. The minister to 
whom we owe these noble institutions, has earned for himself a 
reputation which will be embalmed amid the science and litera- 
ture of his country; and when time has robbed faction of 
its sting, and party of its bitterness, Sir Robert Peel will be 
recognized as the first Premier that patronised the arts and 
sciences, and will be honoured with an exalted place among 
the Colberts of another age. Let him extend to the universities 
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of Scotland the same liberality and support—let him incorporate 
the science and literature of England into an Imperial Institute, 
like that which adorns France and every other European state 
—and he will enjoy, in his own day, that true glory which he 
has acknowledged to be the great object of his political labours. 
We have been led into these observations by M. Arago’s inter- 
esting contrast of the ancient professors of France, with their 
successors under the Convention; and as the subject is one of 
national importance, and bearing upon the pacification of a sister 
land, we trust our readers will excuse us for quoting a few lines, 
in which, more than ten years ago, we recommended the general 
policy which has been so wisely pursued by the present Govern- 
ment, and which we trust they will carry out to its full and legi- 
timate extent. ‘“ Amid the subversion of ancient institutions, 
whether established by despotism, or deformed by corruption, the 
elements of society are let loose from their forced arrangements, 
and in obedience to their natural affinities, they enter into new 
and less constrained combinations. Kindred minds unite their 
sympathies for good or for evil. Daring and restless spirits con- 
join their physical powers of mischief. Wealth seeks its preserva- 
tion by uniting itself to wealth, and power strives to extend itself 
by an alliance with power. But when the transfer of the social 
elements is over, and the ebullition which accompanies it has sub- 
sided, we are permitted to see the powers that have been in exer- 
cise, and the products which they have formed. In such political 
movements, wealth and rank have frequently exercised a predomi- 
nant influence ; and brute force has still oftener enjoyed its short- 
lived triumph ; but intellectual power, the weapon of virtuous 
and educated minds, has never failed in establishing its just and 
inalienable rights. When this irresistible auxiliary is allied 
with the ambition of the despot—when it guides the schemes of 
an unprincipled oligarchy—or when, in its individual action, it 
gives birth to theories of wild import, directed against the peace 
and happiness of man, it may, as it has done, exercise a baneful 
influence over civil and religious liberty: but even then its as- 
cendency is only temporary. It perishes at an elevation where 
it cannot breathe, and its inspirations are only deep and strong 
in the humbler level of reason and justice. * * * * Great 
as have been the improvement of our social institutions, Europe 
has not yet achieved in any of her states the blessed triumph of 
a paternal government. ‘The events which now agitate England, 
indicate her distance from so glorious a consummation. While 
the interests of a great country are frequently and suddenly 
transferred from one set of statesmen to another, of opposite 
principles, neither can the people be happy, nor the nation pros- 
perous. The minister, indeed, who shall first obtain for his 
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country the blessing of a stable government, must summon into 
his service the intellectual might of England. He must banish 
ignorance from its strongholds; and privileged power and de- 
mocratic violence will soon follow the culprit into exile. The 
education of the people, and the diffusion of knowledge, the en- 
couragement of literature and science, and talent of every kind, are 
the only ballast for a government like ours, exposed to the double 
hostility of popular menace and aristocratic inroad. But of all 
these elements of stability, the most efficacious is that of intel- 
lectual power, whether it be exhibited in the statesman’s fore- 
thought and sagacity—in the Coa ee power of combina- 
tion and judgment—or even in the lighter and more elegant ac- 
complishments of the scholar and the poet. The shaft of the 
stately column is not weakened by the acanthus which curls at 
its summit, nor is the reason less enlightened when it derives a 
ray from the imagination. Intrenched in such defences, an ho- 
nest administration could never be dislodged, and the blessings 
of the people, and the respect of foreign states, would give it 
fresh vigour and endurance. A Government thus constituted 
could devote the time now wasted in its own preservation to the 
real business of the state ; and local legislation, or the adjustment 
of the laws to the varying localities and conditions of the differ- 
ent parts of the empire, would receive that attention which it 
has never yet met with from a British Parliament.” 

We left Fourier in Paris a member of the Normal School, in 
which he soon occupied a distinguished place. On the esta- 
blishment of the Polytechnic School, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Lectures on Fortification: He was afterwards 
charged with the course of mathematical analysis, and in the 
discharge of these duties he acquired a high reputation by the 
perspicuity, the erudition, and the elegance of his lectures. It is 
much to be regretted that these interesting specimens of his ta- 
lents have not been collected, and that only one of his lectures, 
namely, On the Principle of Virtual Velocities, has been preserved 
in the Journal of the Polytechnic School. 

The great events with which Europe was now agitated, opened 
1 a new field for the exercise and display of the talents of 

ourier. The peace of Leoben in 1798, between Austria and 
France, brought back to Paris the illustrious men by whom it 
had been achieved. Satiated with the triumphs of war, Bona- 
parte and Desaix courted the society of their Riuedinct coun- 


trymen, and were occasionally found in the amphitheatre of the 
Polytechnic School, along with the professors and the pupils of 
that celebrated seminary. This conference between _philoso- 
phers and heroes foreshadowed some great scheme, in which con- 
quest and civilization were to be combined; and we accordingly 
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find that the en and regeneration of Egypt was the ob- 
ject which they had in view. While Bonaparte was ambitious 
of the glory which such an enterprise was likely to yield, the 
Directory was actuated with the less noble motive of removing 
from Paris the conqueror of Italy, and putting an end to the 
popular demonstrations with which he was everywhere greeted. 

After triumphing over the choicest of European armies, the 
mere conquest of Egypt could never have been the ae 

ower which led Bonaparte to quit the country where he was 
idolized. 


“ He desired,” says M. Arago, “ to restore to Egypt its ancient 
splendour ; he wished to promote its cultivation, to perfect its system 
of irrigation ; to create new sources of industry ; to open up new out- 
lets to commerce; to succour an unfortunate population; to deliver 
them from the degrading yoke beneath which they had groaned for 
centuries ; and, in short, to confer upon them without delay all the 
blessings of European civilization. Such great designs could not have 
been accomplished by the mere power of an ordinary army. It be- 
came necessary to appeal to the sciences, to letters, and to the fine 
arts, and to call in the aid of men of talent and experience. Monge 
and Berthollet, both members of the Institute, and professors in the 
Polytechnic School, became for this purpose the recruiters for the ex- 
pedition. Did our colleagues really know the object of this expedi- 
tion? I dare not affirm it; but I know that they were never per- 
mitted to divulge it. We go into a remote country ; we shall embark 
at Toulon ; we shall be constantly with you ; General Bonaparte will 
command the army :—Such was in reality and in form the limited circle 
of confidence which had been imperiously traced out for them. On the 
faith of words so vague, with the risk of a naval fight—with English 
pontoons in the perspective, let any one try in the present day to enlist 
the head of a family—a philosopher already known by his useful la- 
bours, and placed in some honourable position—an artist in possession of 
the esteem and confidence of the public—and I am greatly deceived if he 
will obtain anything else but refusals; but in 1798 France had just 
emerged from a terrible crisis, during which its very existence had 
been frequently put in peril. Who but for this would have exposed 
themselves to such imminent dangers? Who could have expected to 
see with his own eyes enterprizes so truly desperate brought to a 
happy issue? We need no other explanation of that adventurous 
character—of that absence of all concern for to-morrow which appear 
to have been the most prominent traits of the Directorial epoch. 
Fourier accepted with hesitation the propositions which were brought 
him by his colleagues from the General-in-chief: He quitted the 
duties which he so highly valued, of a professor in the Polytechnic 
School, to ga—he knew not where; to do—he knew not what !” 


After landing his troops, and obtaining possession of Lower 
Egypt by the battle of the Pyramids, Bonaparte organized the 
Institute of Egypt, with a view of accomplishing the great plan of 
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civilization which he contemplated. It consisted of forty-eight 
members, and was divided into four sections. Monge was ap- 
pointed its first President. Malus and Geoffroy St Hilaire were 
among its members. Bonaparte, as at Paris, belonged to the 
mathematical section, and the oftice of Perpetual Secretary was, 
by the free choice of the Society, given to P ourier. In this im- 
portant position Fourier devoted himself to the most interesting 
researches, and read to the Institute many valuable memoirs. The 
examination of the objects around him did not interfere with his 
mathematical pursuits, and while he was extending the bounda- 
ries of algebraical analysis, he was engaged in statistical and an- 
tiquarian researches, connected with the history and monuments 
of Egypt. Political cares, however, soon interfered with the 
— labours of science ; and such were his talents, his know- 
edge of character, and his inflexible justice, that he was ap- 
pointed commissary between the General-in-chief and the Egyp- 
tian aristocracy—the Sheiks and the Ulemas of Cairo. When the 
Emir Hadgy, whom Bonaparte had made Prince of the caravan, 
escaped during the Syrian campaign, there was reason to believe 
that four of the Sheiks were parties to the treason. On his 
return to Egypt, Bonaparte intrusted to Fourier the investi- 
— of this serious affair. “ Do not gra to me,” said he to 
is commissary, “any half measures. You have to pass sentence 
upon great personages. You must either cut off their heads or 
invite them to dinner.” On the day after this conversation, the 
four Sheiks dined with the Commander-in-chief, and Solyman el 
Fayoumi, the principal Ulema, ever afterwards manifested his 
gratitude for this act of generosity. 
The services of Fourier as a diplomatist and a judge, were also 
= in requisition. When Mourad Bey offered to treat with 
Kleber, Fourier negociated the treaty with Mourad’s wife, the 
beautiful Sitty Neficah, who was already celebrated from one 
extremity of Asia to the other, on account of the bloody revolu- 
tions which her unrivalled charms had effected among the Mame- 
lukes. Fourier was also charged with the negociation for the 
capitulation of Heliopolis, which the Janissaries had defended 
from house to house with the most heroic courage. The terms 
were discussed in a house half ruined by balls and grape-shot. In 
the very thick of the fight, when Fourier was enjoying the hos- 
pitality of the Turkish commissary, a shower of musket balls en- 
tered the house, and a ball passed through the coffee-pot which 
Fourier held in his hand. “ Without calling in question any 
person’s courage,” says M. Arago, “do you not think, gentle- 
men, that if diplomatists were generally placed in positions so 
perilous, the public would have little reason to complain of 
their proverbial slowness ?” 
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When Desaix had completed the conquest of the Upper 
country, Bonaparte appointed two commissioners for explorin 
the monuments of Egypt. Fourier and Costaz were at the “ 
of this commission, and with the aid of a military force, they 
performed the various duties which were assigned them, now 
making astronomical observations, now studying the geology of 
the country, now measuring its mighty edifices—the magnifi- 
cent temple of Tentyris, and the wonderful monuments in the 
mysterious island of Elephanta. 

These interesting pursuits, however, were now interrupted by 
unlooked for calamities. Satiated with fruitless victories, and 
despairing of the accomplishment of the grand objects which 
he liad at first contemplated, Bonaparte conceived new schemes 
of ambition, and saw in the popular enthusiasm of his country- 
men the means of effecting them. In the month of October, 
1797, he quitted Egypt with his yp: friends, and embark- 
ing in the frigate Muiron, he landed in France, to the astonish- 
ment of all Europe. Fourier was a hundred leagues from the 
shore when the frigate sailed, and was thus left behind with his 
friend General Kleber, to whom Bonaparte had intrusted the 
command of the army. This distinguished officer evinced the 
warmest attachment to his scientific friend, and but for an event 
of the most distressing nature, the army of Egypt might have 
surmounted the difficulties with which it had to struggle. 
After having spent the 14th of June in the island of Raonda, in 
reviewing a body of Greek troops which he had organized, Ge- 
neral Kleber returned to Cairo to inspect some improvements 
which he had been making on his hotel. While walking on the 
terrace in his garden, a young Turk from Aleppo, whose name 
was Solyman, came up to him, and while receiving from the 
hero of Heliopolis a promise to redress his pretended grievances, 
he plunged his poniard four times into the breast of his benefac- 
tor. Thus fella truly great soldier, whom his enemies had ever 
feared, and his friends ever loved. Fourier, and the colony over 
which he wielded almost a sovereign power, were inconsolable 
for the loss of their chief. Even the Egyptians mixed their tears 
with those of the French soldiers, and the Mahometans never 
ceased to boast that the assassin and his three accomplices had not 
been born on the banks of the Nile. The French army resolved to 
celebrate the funeral of their commander with the highest pomp, 
and by their unanimous consent the honourable and perilous task 
of pronouncing the eulogy of the deceased was intrusted to Fou- 
rier. Of this interesting event, M. Arago has given the follow- 
ing eloquent account :— 

** It was on the breach of the bastion recently carried by the assault 
of our troops; in view of the most majestic of rivers ; of the magnifi- 
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cent valley which it waters; of the frightful desert of Libya; of the 
colossal pyramids of Gizeh ; it was in the presence of twenty popu- 
lations of different origins which Cairo embraced in its vast circuit ; 
it was before the bravest soldiers that ever trod the land, where the 
names of Alexander and Cesar were still heard; it was in the midst 
of all that could stir the heart, elevate the mind, and excite the imagin- 
ation, that Fourier unfolded the noble life of Kleber. The orator was 
listened to with religious silence, when suddenly pointing to the soldiers 
ranged in battalions before him, he exclaimed, ‘ Alas! how many of 
you would have aspired to the honour of throwing himself between 
Kleber and his assassin! I take you to witness, intrepid cavalry, who 
ran to save him on the heights of Koraim, and dispersed in an instant 
the crowd of enemies who were about to surround him!’ At these 
words an electric cry convulsed the whole army :—the standards 
drooped ;—the ranks pressed on each other, and their arms clashed 
together ;—a deep and continued groan escaped from some thousands 
of breasts torn by sabre and shot, and the voice of the orator was lost 
in the sobs of distress. 

“ A few months afterwards, on the same bastion, and before the same 
soldiers, Fourier celebrated, with no less eloquence, the virtues and 
exploits of General Desaix, whom the conquered tribes of Africa sa- 
luted with the flattering name of the Just Sultan, and who sacrificed 
his life at Marengo, in order to secure the trium pof the French arms.” 


Afterthe battle of Alexandria in 1801, and thecapitulation of the 
French army under General Menou, Fourier returned to France 
along with 23,000 French troops, and several hundreds of the 
natives of both sexes. To compensate for the military failure of 
the expedition to Egypt, the Institute of Cairo resolved to show 
the world that they had effected many of its grander objects ; 
and when the heroes that conquered and the heroes that fell have 
been forgotten, or reduced to their true level by a Christian ap- 
preciation of the man that sheds blood, Fourier, Monge, Ber- 
thollet, Malus, and Denon—men who displayed the heroism of 
the soldier in performing the acts of the sage—will be emblazoned 
in that temple of peace and knowledge, in which the spear and 
the sword shall resign their bloody functions, and hrs the 
moth shall be the only enemy that can assail the captive stand- 
ard, and the rust the only stain that can spot the fatal steel. 

When the great work on Egypt was projected, the edito- 
rial duties were intrusted to Fourier. He was to arrange and 
combine its separate treatises, and to draw up a general in- 
troduction to the work ; and he accomplished this arduous task 
during the first eight years of his residence at Grenoble. This 
— work was published at Paris in”1810, under the title of 

iscours préliminatre servant de Préface Historique au grand 
ouvraye sur [ Egypte. It has been regarded as one of the finest 
monuments of the French language, remarkable for its method 
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as well as for its eloquence, and particularly distinguished by the 
beauty of its style, which Fontanes characterizes as uniting the 
graces of Athens with the wisdom of Egypt. After unfolding in a 
few pages the leading features of the government of the Pharaohs, 
and the results of the subjugation of ancient Egypt, by the kings 
of Persia—the Ptolemies—the successors of Augustus—the 
Emperors of Byzantium—the first Caliphs—the celebrated 
Saladin —the Mamelukes and the Ottoman princes ;—he re- 
counts the schemes of St. Louis for the conquest of Egypt ;— 
refers to the proposal made by Leibnitz to Louis XIV. to sub- 
jugate that x and then traces with great care the dif- 
ferent phases of the French expedition, striving to prove— 
what is not now the general opinion of his countrymen—that it 
was just and legitimate. “ If, in 1797,” says M. Arago, “ our 
countrymen had been exposed at Cairo or at Alexandria to out- 
rages or extortions which the Ottoman government neither wish- 
ed nor knew how to repress, we might safely admit that France 
was entitled to do justice to herself, and that she had the right 
to send a powerful army to bring the Turkish custom-house 
officers to their senses. But it is a very different thing to main- 
tain, as Fourier does, that the Divan of Constantinople ought 
to have favoured the French expedition; that our conquest 
tended in some degree to restore man and Syria to the Porte 
—and that the capture of Alexandria and the battle of the Pyra- 
mids would add to the lustre of the Ottoman name !” 

Though bearing Fourier’s name, these opinions were not his. 
M. Arago justly ascribes them to the exigencies of politics, and 
frankly tells us, that “ behind certain sophisms were discerned 
the hand of the famous General-in-chief of the army of the East !” 
Napoleon was indeed commonly supposed to have had a hand, 
either directly or indirectly, in the composition of Fourier’s pre- 
face ; and M. Arago has had the good fortune to discover incon- 
trovertible evidence of the truth of the surmise. The first proof- 
sheets of the Historical Preface were sent to the Emperor, who 
was anxious to peruse them before reading them over with Fou- 
rier. These proof-sheets, which M. Champollion Figeac put 
into M. Arago’s hands, are covered with marginal notes, and the 
additions which these rendered necessary amount to nearly a 
third of the original discourse. In these sheets, and in the 
work itself, all proper names are cancelled, excepting those of 
the three generals-in-chief. Everywhere, indeed, in these sheets, 
we see traces of the miserable feeling of jealousy to which Na- 
ae lent himself. It is true, however, that in pointing with 
iis finger to the word illustrious, applied to Kleber, the Emperor 
said to Fourier, “ Some person made me remark THIS EPITHET ;” 
but after a brief pause he added, “ Jt is agreed that you leave it 
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thus, for it is just and well deserved.” “ These words,” says M. 
Arago, with his noble indignation against injustice, “ do less 
honour to the monarch, than they disgrace the ‘ some person, 
whom I regret I cannot otherwise name;—one of those vile cour- 
tiers who spend their lives in spying the weaknesses and bad 
passions of their masters, in order to make them the stepping- 
stones to honours and to fortune.” 

Desirous of rewarding the services of Fourier, the First Con- 
sul offered him, through Berthollet, the Prefecture of the Depart- 
ment of Isére; and having cheerfully accepted this important 
office, he was, in the 34th year of his age, established as Prefect 
at Grenoble, on the 2d of January 1802. His name was also 
placed in the list of the Legion of Honour as soon as it was 
created, and in 1808, he received the rank of Baron with a 

ension. In this new and responsible situation, Fourier per- 

ormed the difficult task of mingling the pursuits of science with 
the systematic and faithful discharge of his public duties. These 
duties were of a very grave and responsible nature. 

*“ Ancient Dauphiny,” says M. Arago, “ was then a prey to the 
most ardent political dissensions. ‘The Republicans, the partizans of 
emigration, and those who were ranged under the banners of the con- 
sular government, formed as many separate sects, between whom all 
intercommunion seemed impossible-—Impossible, do I say, gentlemen— 
Fourier effected it. His first anxiety was to have the hotel of the prefec- 
ture considered as neutral ground, where each individual could show 
himself without even the appearance of concession. From curiosity 
alone a crowd at first assembled; but the crowd returned—for in 
France one seldom deserts the saloons where there is a host polite and 
kind, spiritual without fanaticism, and learned without pedantry. 
When Fourier’s opinions respecting the high antiquity of the Egyp- 
tian monuments were first broached, they excited lively apprehensions 
in the minds of the Catholics; but when it became known that the 
new prefect numbered a saint in his family—and that the blessed 
Peter Fourier, the founder of the Religious of the congregation of 
Notre Dame, was his grand-uncle, their apprehensions ceased, and a 
friendship was formed which the indomitable respect of the first 
magistrate of Grenoble for all conscientious opinions cemented more 
and more.” 

Having thus acquired the confidence of all parties, Fourier 
devoted himself to the proper duties of his office. Among the 
ne public works which he promoted was the superb road over 

font Genévre from Turin to Grenoble, and the draining of the 
marshes of Burgundy. By his perseverance, and tact, and skil- 
ful management, he prevailed upon thirty-seven municipal bodies 
to subscribe to the Burgundian drainage, which has covered with 
a happy population an immense territory, where the traveller 
durst scarcely halt even for a few hours. 
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In his influential position at Grenoble, Fourier had an oppor- 
tunity, under very interesting circumstances, to perform a great 
duty to literature and science—to preserve for them the cele- 
brated Champollion. Of this event, M. Arago gives the follow- 
ing interesting account :— 

*“ Champollion, the young Professor of History in the Faculty of 
Letters at Grenoble, had just reached his 20th year. He was chosen 
by lot to carry the musket. Fourier granted him exemption, on the 
ground of his having had at Paris the title of an éleve of the school 
of oriental languages. The minister of war having learned that the 
pupil had given in his demission, denounced the exemption as a fraud, 
and issued a thundering order of departure, which seemed to preclude 
the very idea of an appeal. Fourier, however, was not discouraged : 
His measures were skilful and urgent ; and he at last drew up so ani- 
mated a description of the precocious talent of his young friend, that he 
wrested from power a special decree of exemption. It was not easy, 
gentlemen, to obtain such success. At the very same time a conscript, 
a member of our academy, could only obtain a revocation of his order 
of departure, by declaring that he would follow on foot, and in the costume 
of the Institute, the contingent of the arrondissement of Paris in which 
he was classed.” 

Amid the engrossing duties of his position, Fourier found 
leisure for his literary and mathematical pursuits. His principal 
writings indeed date from Grenoble, and it was there that he 
composed his Mathematical Theory of Heat—a work which is en- 
titled to a place not much lower than the Principia of Newton, 
or the Mécanique Céleste of Laplace. The discoveries which it 
contains are of a most interesting kind, and capable of being to 
a considerable extent made intelligible to a general reader. 

When a ball of iron is made red hot, the fluid or substance 
which makes it hot is called heat or caloric. When bodies with 
different degrees of heat are placed near one another, the coldest 
becomes warm, and the warmest cold, till after a certain time 
they are all equally hot. The heat which passes from the hot 
to the colder ball, is called radiant heat or caloric. The acade- 
micians Del Cimento found that radiant heat could be reflected 
like light, and concentrated like light in the focus of a concave 
mirror. Mariotte some time afterwards found that there were 
two kinds of radiant heat, namely, that which accompanies the 
sun’s rays, and which traverses all transparent bodies as easily as 
light, while the heat of a hot ball is almost wholly ete | in 
passing through the most transparent glass. No discovery of 
importance regarding heat was made in Europe till our distin- 
guished countryman, Sir John Leslie, proved experimentally 
that the intensity of the heat radiating from the ave of a hot 
body varies with the sine of the angle which the radiation forms 
with that surface, the maximum emission taking place when the 
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heat radiates in a line perpendicular to the surface, and the mi- 
nimum, when it radiates in a direction parallel to the surface. 
This result, however, was still liable to doubt, as the experiments 
were not sufficiently precise to give it the character of demonstra- 
tion. Fourier, however, removed this doubt, not by his experi- 
ments, but by his analysis. He not only demonstrated the law 
of the sines, but determined its physical cause. He supposes that 
bodies radiate heat not only by their superficial molecules, but 
also by their interior molecules ; and he supposes also that the 
heat of the inner molecule cannot reach the surface but by tra- 
versing a certain thickness of matter, without experiencing any 
loss or absorption. By combining these two hypotheses analyti- 
cally, he obtains a mathematical expression of the law of the 
sines. “ The two hypotheses, therefore,’ M. Arago remarks, 
“being thus justified, become laws of nature; and develop in 
heat hidden properties which could only be perceived by the eyes 
of the mind.” 

In discussing the heating of closed spaces, Fourier was led to 
very valuable results. If the body which enclosed the space were 
kept at the same temperature, there can be no doubt that every 
point in that space would also have the same temperature, namely, 
that of the enclosing body. But Fourier has shown that if the ra- 
diant heat had the same intensity in all directions, and if this in- 
tensity did not vary with the sine of the angle of emission—then 
the temperature of a body situated within the space would de- 
pend on its position, and the temperature of boiling water, or that 
of melted iron, might exist in certain points of a hollow ball of 
ice! ! 

From the formula which gives the temperature of different 
parts of a closed space heated by a single focus, Fourier has drawn 
the following practical results :—“ We know,” says he, “ that 
living bodies preserve a temperature sensibly fixed, which we may 
regard as iedeeniank of the temperature of the medium in 
which they live. These bodies are in some degree foci of con- 
stant heat, like burning bodies in which the combustion has be- 
come uniform. We may, then, from the preceding remarks, pre- 
dict and regulate with more exactness the rise of temperature 
in places where a great number of persons are assembled. If we 
observe there the height of the thermometer under given circum- 
stances, we may determine beforehand what may be its height, 
if the number of persons assembled in the same place becomes 
much greater.” * 


When any point of a body is heated, the heat diffuses itself by 





* Théorie Analytique de la Chaleur. Paris, 1822, p. 74. 
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conduction, passing to the nearest particles, and from them to every 
part of the body. Hence it becomes an interesting problem to 
determine in what directions, and with what velocities, heat pro- 
pagates itself in bodies of different kinds, and of different shapes. 
The French Academy of Sciences had so long ago as 1736, 
made this problem the subject ofa prize. It was required to de- 
termine the nature and propagation of fire, the word fire (feu) 
being then used in place of caloric or heat. M. Arago has given 
us a very lively ao interesting account of the competition for 
this prize. Jive competitors appeared, and three of them were 
crowned, to use the academic language. The Academy had 
declared “ that the question did not give occasion for the applica- 
tion of geometry.” The illustrious Euler, one of the competitors, 
took this declaration in its literal meaning, and “ the reveries,” 
says M. Arago, “ with which his memoir abounds, are not re- 
lieved by any of those brilliant discoveries in analysis—I may al- 
most say, those sublime inspirations which were so familiar to 
him. Fortunately Euler joined to his memoir a supplement, 
really worthy of him. Father Lozeran de Fiesc, and the Count 
de Crequi had the distinguished honour of seeing their names in- 
scribed beside that of the distfhguished geometer—although it is 
impossible now to find in their memoirs any species of merit, not 
even that of politeness, for the courtier stated rudely to the 
Academy, ‘ that the question which they had raised, interested only 
the curiosity of men.” 

Among the unsuccessful candidates we find the names of Vol- 
taire, and Madame la Marquise du Chatelet! The memoir of 
Voltaire was distinguished by the eloquence and precision of its 
style ; and being decidedly anti-Cartesian, was not likely to have 
found favour, even had its merits been greater, with a scientific 
body who had plunged headlong among the vortices of Descartes. 
The work of the Marchioness was an elegant digest of all the 
properties of heat then known; and contained also several sug- 
gestions of experiments—among which we may enumerate that 
in which Sir W. Herschel determines the heat of different parts 
of the spectrum, both within and without its luminous termi- 
nation. 

One of the most important steps towards the solution of the 
academical problem, was made by the celebrated Lambert, who 
proposed to ascertain the permanent temperature of a __ 
bar of metal exposed to the action of a constant and durable 
heat. The parts of the bar nearest the fire are first heated, the 
heat passes onward, till, after a short time, each part acquires the 
greatest heat which it can attain. Hence it became interesting 
to determine the ratio between the temperatures of different points 
of the bar, and their distances from the heating focus. Lambert 
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succeeded, both by the calculus and experiment, in ascertaining 
that if the distance from the focus of heat were represented by 
logarithms, the temperatures themselves would be expressed by 
their corresponding numbers.* In order, however, to make a 
complete analysis of the elements of the question, Fourier found 
it necessary to introduce into the calculus the dimensions of the 
bar. It had been found, for example, by experiment, that a bar of 
iron heated at its extremity, could not acquire at the distance of 
six feet from the focus at that extremity, a temperature of an oc- 
togesimal degree; for, in order to produce this effect, it was 
necessary that the heat of the focus should greatly exceed that 
of melted iron: But this result depends on the thickness of the 
bar employed. If it had been greater, the heat would have been 
propagated to a much greater distance, “ that is,” says Fourier, 
“the point of the bar which acquires the fixed temperature 
of one degree, is as much farther from the focus as the bar has 
more thickness, other conditions remaining the same.” f 

The earliest researches of Fourier on the communication of 
heat, related to its distribution among separate masses. The 
questions regarding continuous bodies, which, strictly speaking, 
proved the theory, were resolved several years later, and the the- 
ory itself was expounded, for the first time, in a MS. work read 
to the Institute of France at the end of 1807. Additions were 
successively made to this Memoir, and sent to the same body, on 
the diffusion of heat in a prism of infinite length, on its emission 
into spaces devoid of air, and on its periodic movement on the 
surface of the globe. In reference to these important commu- 
nications, the Institute made the propagation of heat the subject 
of the great mathematical prize, which was to be adjudged in 
1812, and Fourier’s second memoir was deposited in the archives 
of the Institute, on the 28th September 1811. Fourier gained 
the prize; and his Memoir, which was sent to be printed among 
the enue of the Institute, forms his Treatise on Heat, which 
has been already mentioned. 

The commissaries to whom this Memoir was submitted, were 
Laplace, Lagrange, and Legendre; but though they gave the 
highest praise to the author, yet they all concurred in the opi- 
nion that they perceived some difficulties in the manner by which 
Fourier had arrived at his differential equations. This state- 





* Amontons made a very remarkable experiment on the establishment of heat 
in a bar whose extremity was maintained at a constant temperature ; and the lo- 

rithmic law of Lambert was confirmed experimentally by M. Biot and Count 

umford. 

+ Théorie Analytique de la Chaleur, p. 64. 

t An extract of this Memoir was published in the Bull. de la Société Philomatique, 


1808, p. 112. 
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ment, which was not supported by any argument, gave great an- 
noyance to our author. He considered it unjust, and printed 
his Memoir without changing a single word of it. 


“ Nevertheless,” says M. Arago, “ the doubts expressed by the 
commissaries of the Academy constantly recurred to his memory. 
At first they had embittered the triumph of success, and when these 
impressions are added to his great susceptibility, they explain how he 
at last viewed with a certain degree of displeasure, the efforts of geo- 
meters to bring his theory to perfection. Is not this, gentlemen, a 
singular aberration in a mind so elevated. Our colleague must have 
forgotten that it is not the lot of any individual to carry a scientific 
question to its completion; and that the great works on the system of 
the world, of the D’Alemberts, the Clairauts, the Eulers, the La- 
granges, and the Laplaces, in immortalizing their authors, have con- 
tinued to add new rays to the imperishable glory of Newton.” 


The researches of Fourier, independent of their native value, 
have found an interesting application to one of the most import- 
ant topics of geological inquiry—the igneous origin of our globe. 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Mairan, Buffon, and Hutton, had regarded 
the earth as having been originally in an incandescent state, 
while others had adopted the idea, that it had a constant tem- 
perature, varying only near its surface with the heat emitted by 
the sun. These views were supported by the fact, that at a cer- 
tain depth, the thermometer experiences neither a diurnal nor an 
annual variation. Now, it has been shown by Fourier, that if 
the earth had constantly received the whole heat of the sun, 
there will be a certain depth at which the temperature is con- 
stant at all seasons of the year; that this solar temperature, as 
it may be called, varies in different climates, and also in each 
country; and that it ought to be always the same, provided 
that we do not descend to great depths, compared with the 
radius of the globe. But on measuring the temperature of 
rivers, and of springs issuing from different depths, it is manifest 
that it increases downwards at the rate of a centesimal degree 
for every 70 or 100 feet ; and that the earth has a heat of its own, 
being, as M. Arago expresses it, an incrusted sun, the high tem- 
perature of which may be called to our aid when we require to 
— geological phenomena. 

nder these circumstances, it became a curious problem to 
determine the influence which the earth’s proper heat exercised 
over animal and vegetable life upon its surface. According to 
Mairan, Buffon, and Bailly, this internal heat exceeded in France 
that yielded by the sun, twenty-nine times in summer, and 400 
times in winter; but this was a mere conjecture, which the ana- 
lysis of Fourier has completely disproved. Having discovered 
that the ecess of temperature at the earth’s surface produced by 
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the internal heat, over that produced by the sun, had a deter- 
minate relation to the increase of temperature at different depths, 
Fourier found that this excess did not exceed the thirtieth part of 
a degree. It is to the sun, therefore, that we are indebted for the 
luxuries of our climates ; and while this celestial lamp continues to 
burn, and to maintain its brightness, summer and winter will 
return with the same alternations of temperature with which thev 
are now distinguished. From the theory of climates Fourier 
made the still bolder step of determining the temperature of the 
celestial spaces. ‘The meteorologist had conjectured that a cold 
of prodigious intensity must reign even in the upper regions of 
our atmosphere, and still more in the celestial spaces beyond it ; 
but Fourier has determined, in a Memoir, which by some fata- 
lity has been lost, that the temperature of the celestial spaces 
through which the planets wheel their way, is not lower than fifty 
or sixty degrees below zero—a result which he believed was correct 
to within eight or ten degrees. Among the other valuable pro- 
blems which Fourier has solved, M. Arago distinguishes a for- 
mula for finding the value of the secular cooling of the globe, 
and determining the number of ages which have elapsed since it 
began to cool !* 

Such is a brief and imperfect sketch of the scientific labours 
which occupied the leisure hours of Fourier while he was Prefect 
of the Isére. The return of the Bourbons had not disturbed the 
quiet of his studies ; but events were now at hand which tried the 
stoutest hearts, and put in peril the most valuable lives. After 
his escape from Elba, Napoleon arrived at Cannes. When the 
intelligence of this event reached Grenoble, the principal autho- 
rities assembled at the hotel of the Prefect. Each functionary 
pointed out the difficulties of their position, without finding 
the means of overcoming them. It was at last agreed, on 
the suggestion of the Prefect of the Var, to have recourse 
to proclamations. The general in command, and the Prefect, 
pot gave in his project, and while the assembly were dis- 





* In Fourier’s theory he conceived the permeability of bodies to heat to be con- 
stant in every point of the body. M. Duhamel has recently improved the analyti- 
cal representation of the phenomena by supposing that there are in any mass 
three rectangular directions, which he calls the principal axes of conductibility, 
along which the flow of heat has the same value as if the conductibility were con- 
stant, the flow being a mavimum along each of these axes, and varying in all other 
directions as the cosine of the angle. These axes have an interesting analogy with 
the three axes of rotation discovered by Euler ; and M. Duhamel has shown that 
they are characterized by the same analytical conditions. But, what is very im- 
portant, he has rendered the fundamental equation as simple as in the case of 
variable permeability, with this difference only, that the three terms of the second 
order have not equal co-efficients.—See Comte’s Cours de Philosophie Positire, 
tom. ii., sec. 30 and 31, containing an interesting account of Fourier’s discoveries, 
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puting about their terms, an officer of gendarmes—an old _sol- 
dier of the Imperial army—cried out unceremoniously, “ Make 
haste, gentlemen, otherwise all this deliberation will be useless. 
I speak, believe me, from experience. Napoleon is always very 
near the couriers which announce him.” Napoleon was indeed 
at hand. Two companies of sappers and miners who had been 
sent to cut down a bridge joined their former general. A battalion 
of infantry did the same, and on the Glacis of the place, in pre- 
sence of the crowds who thronged the ramparts, the whole of the 
5th Regiment of the line assumed the tri-colour cockade, hoisted 
the eagle, the witness of twenty battles, which they had preserved, 
and set out with the cry of vive ?Empereur. At this conjunc- 
ture General Marchand ordered the gates of the city to be shut, 
and hoped to defend it with the engineers, the artillery, and the 
detachments of infantry that continued at their post. As all civil 
authority had now disappeared, Fourier set off for Lyons, where 
the Princes of the blood were assembled,—a step which, at the 
second Restoration, was charged against him as a crime, forgetting 
the fact, that at Grenoble, as in every other place, they could 
not even oppose the shadow of a resistance. 


“Tt was eight o’clock in the evening,” says M. Arago. “The popu- 
lation and the soldiers covered the ramparts. Napoleon, a few steps 
in advance of his little body of troops, approaches to the gates—he 
knocks—(be assured, gentlemen, that it is not a battle I am going to 
describe)—he knocks with his snuff box! ‘* Who’s there,’ cries the officer 
on guard. ‘ It is the Emperor! Open!’ ‘ Sire, my duty forbids me.’ 
‘ Open, I tell you; I have no time to lose.’ ‘ But, Sire, even if I were 
willing to open, I could not; the keys are with General Marchand.’ 
‘ Go, then, and seek them.’ ‘I am certain that he will refuse them.’ 
‘If the general refuses them, tell him that I will cashier him. These last 
words petrified the soldiers. For two days hundreds of proclamations 
had described Bonaparte as a wild beast, whom it was necessary to 
surround without merey—they commanded every body to attack him, 
and yet this man threatened to cashier the general. The simple word 
cashier effaced the feeble line of demarcation which separated for an 
instant the old soldiers and the young recruits; and a word placed the 
garrison entirely in the interests of the Emperor.” 





Fourier carried to the Princes at Lyons the news of the rapid 
advance of Napoleon, of the revolt of the regiment connate’ 
by Labedoyére, and of the expressions of attachment to their 
former master which he had witnessed during his journey. The 
Count d’Artois received the Prefect very ungraciously. He con- 
sidered Napoleon’s arrival at Grenoble as impossible; and “ with 
regard to your other statements,” said he, “ as to the revolt of the 
troops and the hoisting of eagles—I do not suspect your good faith, 
—but your terror must have deceived you. Return, then, Mr. 
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Prefect, without delay to Grenoble. You must answer for the 
city with your head.” Fourier had scarcely left Lyons when he 
was arrested by the hussars, and carried to Bourgoin, Napoleon’s 
head-quarters. The Emperor, stretching over a large map, with 
the compasses in his end, said 1o him on his entrance,—“ ‘ Oh! 
M. le Prefet, you also,—will you declare war upon me?’ ‘Sire, 
my oaths have made it a duty.,—‘ A duty, say you? Do you 
not see that in Dauphiny nobody is of your opinion? Don’t 
imagine that your plan of the campaign alarms me much. I 
regret only to see among my enemies an Egyptian, a man who 
had eaten with me the bread of the bivouac—an old friend. How 
could you forget, M. Fourier, that I made you what you are?” 


“ You will regret with me, gentlemen,” says M. Arago, “ that 
timidity, which his position so well explains, prevented our Colleague 
from instantly protesting, and protesting too in the strongest manner, 
against that connexion which the powerful of the earth are so con- 
stantly willing to establish between the perishable goods of which they 
are the dispensers, and the noble fruits of the intellect. Fourier was 
Prefect and Baron, by the Emperor; he was one of the glories of France, 
by his own genius. On the 9th of March, in a moment of irritation, 
Napoleon, by a decree dated at Grenoble, ordered Fourier to evacuate 
the territory of the seventh military division within the space of five days, 
under pain of being arrested, and treated as an enemy of the nation !” 

If this threat was not intended to protect Fourier against the 
Bourbons, the feelings which dictated it did not continue long, 
for, on the 12th March 1815, Fourier was appointed Prefect of 
the Rhone, and received the dignity of Count. 

Under circumstances of so hazardous a nature, a man like 
Fourier did not receive with much pleasure these marks of Na- 
poleon’s confidence ; but he was not in a position to repel them, 
and, though thus honoured, he never scrupled to speak the lan- 
guage of truth, even in the trying circumstances in which he was 
now placed. “What think you of my enterprise? said the 
Emperor to him, on the day when he left Lyons. ¢ Sire,’ replied 
Fourier, ‘I believe that you will fail. If you meet on your 
route a fanatic, everything is over. ‘ Bah!’ replied Napoleon, 
‘ the Bourbons have nobody for them—not even a fanatic. You 
have seen in the journals that they have outlawed me? I will 
be more indulgent myself; I will be content with putting them 
out of the Tuilleries !’” 

The appointment of Fourier to the prefecture of the Rhone 
had been anxiously desired by the principal inhabitants of Lyons, 
who saw the advantage of having such a magistrate in so criti- 
cal a juncture, and it was therefore impossible to refuse it ; but 
the high principles of justice and moderation by which his con- 
duct had always been regulated, did not permit him in such times, 
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and under such a master to continue long in office. He was re- 
called on the 12th of May, it is said, because he would not not lend 
himself to certain acts of terrorism which Carnot, the minister 
of the Hundred Days, had ordered him to inflict. That such a 
step should have been taken by Carnot, his colleague in the 
Academy, and his brother in geometry, was very improbable ; 
and M. Arago, after diligent inquiry, has declared that in this 
respect the memory of Carnot is unimpeachable. That it was 
the act of a higher authority we can scarcely doubt. After 
Fourier’s return to Paris, the Emperor noticed him in the crowd 
at the Tuilleries. He informed him, in a friendly tone, that 
Carnot would explain to him why his restoration to the prefec- 
ture of the Rhone had become indispensable, and he promised 
that he himself would attend to his interests, as soon as military 
affairs would allow him some leisure. The events of May and 
June, however, deprived Napoleon of the power of serving his 
friend, and again involved our author and many of his colleagues 
in circumstances of perplexity and danger. 

On the second restoration of the Bourbons, which Providence 
seems to have permitted in order to give a double proof that they 
were unfit to reign, Fourier took up his residence in Paris, with- 
out employment, and naturally anxious about the future :— 


“ The man,” says M. Arago, “ who for fifteen years administered a 
great department, and who directed the most expensive works,—who in 
the affair of the marshes of Burgundy had to stipulate with individuals, 
communes, and companies for so many millions, did not now possess 
twenty thousand franes of capital. This honourable poverty,—associa- 
tions the most interesting,—services the most glorious, could obtain no 
sympathy from ministers, at that time surrendered to foreign caprice 
and to political rage. The demand of a pension was rejected with 
brutality. But let us take courage. France will not have to blush 
for having left in want one of her most illustrious citizens. The Pre- 
fect of Paris—I am mistaken, gentlemen, if a proper name is here 
out of place—V/. de Chabrol, learned that his former professor at the 
Polytechnic School,—that the perpetual secretary of the Institute of 
Egypt,—that the author of the Analytical Theory of Heat was about 
to be reduced to the necessity of earning his bread by private teaching. 
The idea revolted him. He was deaf to the clamours of faction, 
and Fourier received from him the office of superior Director of the 
Statistical Board of the Seine, with a salary of 6000 franes. I felt, 
gentlemen, that I ought not to conceal these details. The sciences 
may well show themselves grateful towards those who gave them pro- 
tection and support when there was danger in the act, without being 
afraid that the burden will ever become too heavy.” 


This noble act of liberality will preserve the name of M. 
Chabrol, when the ministers of the day are forgotten. What 
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was a personal kindness to Fourier, became a real service to the 
State. The interesting volumes on Statistics published by the 
— of the Seine, contain many valuable memoirs by 
‘ourier, which have given a new character and a powerful 
impulse to this important department of knowledge. But though 
he was thus usefully and honourably employed, Fourier did not 
occupy his proper sphere, and the Academy of Sciences seized 
the earliest opportunity of acquiring the lustre of his name. 
Early in 1816, “ had communicated to them a valuable Memoir 
On the Vibration of Elastic Surfaces; and on the 27th May of the 
same year, an opportunity occurred of electing him a Free Aca- 
demician. Louis XVIII., however, misled by false and hostile 
statements regarding his political conduct, refused to sanction 
the election; and though the influence, the solicitations, and 
the entreaties of persons from Dauphiny, whom circumstances 
detained at Paris, might probably have disarmed authority—yet 
a courtier exclaimed, that they were about to give an amnesty to 
the Civil Labedoyere ! This word decided the fate of Fourier ; 
and, as M. Arago observes, “ the ministers of Louis XVIII. 
decreed, that one of the most learned men in France should not 
belong to the Academy, and that a citizen, the friend of every 
distinguished person that the capital contained, should be pub- 
licly branded with reprobation !” 

This system of persecution, however, did not last long. A 
vacancy having taken place in the Section of Physics, the Academy 
unanimously elected Fourier. The King, after a careful examina- 
tion of the charges against him, confirmed the appointment ; and 
when the Academy again elected him in 1822 to fill the important 
office of Perpetual Secretary to the Institute, vacant by the death 
of Delambre, the royal approbation was readily given. The 
Government even went so far as to offer him the direction of 
the Academy of Fine Arts; but he had the good taste to refuse 
it. On the death of Lemontey, in 1827, the French Academy 
enrolled him in their body, where the sciences were already re- 
presented by Laplace and Cuvier. In the same year he suc- 
ceeded Laplace as President of the Council for the improvement 
of the Polytechnic School; and, after the fall of M. Villele’s 
ministry, he was named a member of the commission established 
by the Minister of the Interior for granting encouragement to 
learning. The Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, and 
other Academies, hastened to honour their foreign lists with his 
name; and Fourier thus found himself, after so much disastrous 
change, in the very position for which he was destined—the 
conjoint Perpetual Secretary of the Institute along with the 
illustrious Cuvier, and, as the Eloges of Delambre, Breguet, 
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Charles, and Herschel, prove, not inferior to the great naturalist 
in that high eloquence and literary taste, which are indispensable 
in the biographer of illustrious men. 

To his more solid accomplishments, Fourier added powers of 
conversation of a very fascinating kind. His great general 
knowledge, the eventful character of his life, and the various 
persecutions to which he had been subject, afforded topics inter- 
esting and inexhaustible. M. Arago has recorded an example 
of the fascination which he exercised over his company, in so 
graphic and striking a manner, that we cannot withhold it from 
our readers. 


‘““We were seated at the same table,” says M. Arago. “The 
guest whom I separated from him was an old officer. Our Colleague 
learned this; and the question, ‘Have you been in Egypt?’ served 
to bring them into conversation. The answer was in the affirmative. 
Fourier hastened to add, ‘ With regard to myself, I remained in that 
magnificent country till its evacuation. Though a stranger to the 
profession of arms, I fought in the midst of our soldiers, against the 
insurgents of Cairo; I had the honour to hear the cannon of Jelio- 
polis.” From this there was but one step to give an account of the 
battle. This step was soon taken, and, behold four square battalions 
forming themselves in the plain of Qoubbéh, and manceuvring at the 
bidding of the illustrious geometer with the most admirable precision. 
My neighbour, with his ear on the watch—his eyes immovable— 
his neck extended—listened to the recital with the most intense inter- 
est. Not a syllable escaped him; and one might have sworn, that 
this was the first time that he had heard of these memorable events. 
After having remarked the effect which he had produced, Fourier 
returned, with still more detail, to the principal battle of these great 
days—to the taking of the fortified village of Mattaryeh—to the pas- 
sage of the two feeble columns of French grenadiers across the ditches 
heaped with the dead and the wounded of the Ottoman army. 
‘Ancient and modern generals!’ exclaimed our Colleague, ‘ have 
sometimes spoken of similar acts of prowess ; but it was in the hyper- 
bolic language of the Bulletin: Here the fact is substantially true : 
it is as true as geometry. I feel, too,’ added he, ‘ that to make you 
believe it, would require all my testimony!’ ‘ Do not disturb your- 
self on this point,’ replied the officer, who at this moment seemed as 
if he had started from a long dream. ‘I can, at least, guarantee 
the correctness of your recital. It was I who, at the head of the 
grenadiers of the 13th and the 85th demi-brigade, crossed the en- 
trenchments of Mattaryeh, and passed over the bodies of the Janissa- 
ries.” My neighbour was General Tarayre; and it is easier to con- 
ceive than to express the effect of the few words which he uttered. 
Fourier became confused in his apologies, while I reflected on that 
fascination and power of language which, for nearly half an hour, 
had so far entranced a celebrated general, as to make him forget the 
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part which he had played in the combat of the giants, which was 
related to him.” 


Fourier was naturally endowed with a vigorous constitution. 
When he was in Egypt and at Grenoble he experienced some 
serious attacks of aneurism in the heart; but in the interval his 
general health was good, if we except some slight rheumatic 
affections which induced him, even in the dog-days, to wear a 
dress which would have suited an arctic climate. “ I am sup- 
posed,” he used to say, smiling, “ to be corpulent ; but I assure 
you there is much to be deducted from this opinion. Were I, like 
an Egyptian mummy, to be submitted, which may God avert, to 
the operation of unswathing, there would be found for a residue 
but a very delicate frame.” After he had settled in Paris, he 
was afflicted with frequent suffocations, which sufficiently indi- 
cated their cause, and which the skill of his celebrated friend and 

hysician, Baron Larrey, was unable to remove. A fall which 
he met with on the 4th May 1830, while descending a stair, 
accelerated the progress of this incurable disease. On the 16th 
May 1830, about four o’clock in the evening, he experienced a 
severe attack, which was more serious than he himself’ believed ; 
for after he had thrown himself upon a bed, he begged his young 
friend M. Petit, who acted as his physician, not to go far away, 
as he wished to have some conversation with him. He had 
no sooner uttered these words, than he called out, “ Quick, quick, 
some vinegar; I am fainting.” In an instant this great man breath- 
ed his last, in the sixty-second year of his age. 

In the events of the life of Fourier, our readers will have 
already recognized his splendid talents—his profound acquire- 
ments as a mathematician and a natural philosopher—his devo- 
tion to the interests of knowledge and humanity—his patriotism 
when deeds alone could display it, and his uprightness and love 
of justice as an active functionary of the State ;—but itis only 
from the testimony of those who were honoured with his friend- 
ship and enjoyed his society, that we can form a just and full 
estimate of so remarkable a man. M. Arago has, in the follow- 
ing eloquent passage, depicted the character of his Colleague : 

“‘ This cruel event is too recent, gentlemen, to render it necessary 
that I should speak at present of the profound grief which was felt by 
the Institute at the loss of one of its most remarkable members ;—or of the 
obsequies where so many men of different kinds of opinions united in 
the common sentiment of veneration and regret around the lifeless re- 
mains of Fourier ;—or of the Polytechnic School joining the procession 
in a body to do homage to one of its oldest and most celebrated pro- 
fessors ;—or of the words which over his tomb painted so eloquently 
the profound mathematician—the writer full of taste—the honest admi- 
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nistrator—the good citizen—and the devoted friend. We shall men- 
tion only that Fourier belonged to all the principal learned societies 
in the world, and that they participated with the most affecting unani- 
mity in the grief of the Academy, in the grief indeed of all France— 
a striking proof that in the present day the republic of letters is not an 
empty name! What, then, is wanting to the memory of our Colleague ? 
A successor more skilful than I have been, to grasp and place in re- 
lief the different phases of a life so varied, so laborious, and so glori- 
ously associated with the grand events of the ‘most remarkable epoch 
of our history. The scientific discoveries, fortunately, of the illus- 
trious Secretary have nothing to dread from the insufficiency of his 
biographer. My purpose will be completely gained, if, notwithstand- 
ing the imperfection of my sketches, each of you have understood that 
the progress of general and terrestrial physics and of geology will 
only more and more multiply the fertile applications of the Analytical 
Theory of Heat, and that this work will carry down the name of Fou- 
rier to the remotest posterity.” 

The interesting Memoir which we have thus analyzed, and the 
deeds of glory and of shame which we have recorded, present to 
us, as individuals and as a people, topics of grave consideration. 
If in the life of one man, and that man a recluse philosopher, the 
elements of revolution have worked with such fearful agencies, 
how wild must have been their play when they leavened the huge 
mass of a sensitive, an intellectual, and a powerful nation! The 
history of France, of her intestine broils, and her military struggles 
does not reveal to us in their massive aggregate the horrors of the 
Revolution. In the physical voleano we see the furnace of its 
crater, and the blazing missiles which it ejects; we hear its bel- 
lowings, and we feel its earthquakes ; but we know little of the 
Fire-King that directs its flames—of its burning chasms—of its 
red-hot caverns, or of its boiling cauldrons, where millions of 
living things perish, and are tossed into the air, as if the powers of 
inorganic nature were displaying their giant supremacy over the 
instinct and intelligence of organic life—So is it in the volcanic 
outburst of earthly passion: Kindled by injustice—inflamed by 
the insolence of oftice—and cramped and controlled by an iron 
despotism, it nurses in secret its wild revenge, till, lashed into 
fury, it pours forth against the oppressor its lava flood of retri- 
bution and of crime! Thus intrenched in power, guilt becomes 
the avenger of guilt, and in the “ game of mutual homicide” the 
patriot and the sage fall—the citizen perishes on his hearth, and 
the peasant in his field. But even in this general picture how 
little do we see of local atrocities, of domestic feuds, or of in- 
dividual misery. The page of history neither paints nor records 
the parent’s anguish, or the child’s alarm—the summons to the 
conscript—the panic of the day and the panic of the night—the 
bayonet glittering in the foreground, and the scaffold looming in 
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the distance. It is only by the events of one man’s life, where 
unity is the co-efficient, that we can integrate, in fearful summa- 
tion, the infinitesimals of suffering and of crime. 

But while the life of Fourier enables us to estimate the horrors 
of Revolution, and to dread their recurrence, it exhibits to us an 
array of distinguished men who have been trained in its school 
of adversity, and of purified and almost perfected institutions 
which have sprung up.under their intellectual control. Nowhere 
in the Government and legislature is the influence of mind more 
distinctly seen than in France—nowhere are its claims to rank 
and to office more distinctly recognized—nowhere re the ap- 
pointments of science more impartially and justly made—nowhere 
are the educational and literary institutions more liberally sup- 
ported; and nowhere does the State interfere less rica a, 
with the rights of conscience, the principles of toleration, and the 
demands of knowledge. The undue privileges of rank and wealth 
have disappeared, and with them the oppression and the discon- 
tent which they engendered. Mind meets mind in a noble 
rivalry, in which the fame of the individual becomes an unit in 
the nation’s glory ; and that intellectual force which when itself 
down, and acting downwards, disorganizes and crushes all that is 
beneath it, now raised to its native sphere, becomes the ornament 
of the throne, and the bulwark of the State. 

Need we ask if Great Britain possesses Institutions like these. 
—Where have we a NATIONAL SysTEM OF EpucatTion devised 
by legislative wisdom, and sustained by legislative liberality ? 
England cannot boast even of its skeleton, or of its shadow. In 
one place we see the schools of the Church, in another, the 
schools of Dissenters, and throughout the kingdom numerous 
establishments founded by the piety and munificence of our 
forefathers. In Ireland we have a national system of education 
which the nation does not recognize—denounced by the Estab- 
lished Church, and but partially accepted by the Roman Catho- 
lies. In Scotland we have a system of parochial schools, paid 
by the heritors, and controlled by the Establishment ; yet eject- 
ing teachers, and rejecting candidates, who refuse to conform to 
its discipline and worship ;—and everywhere in the three king- 
doms we have rival seminaries—teaching different truths—incul- 
cating different principles—and educating, in political and reli- 
gious antagonism, the generous youth who are to be the future 
instructors, and lawgivers, and defenders of the empire.—W here 
are our NationaL UNIVERSITIES—regulated by Parliamentary 
statute—strong in the unity of their doctrine and their disci- 
pline—conferring their literary honours upon the men that 
merit them—inviting to their chairs of office the genius and 
learning of the age, and seeking no other test but that of fearing 
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God, and honouring the King? Alas! where are they to be 
found? Not surely in the two noble institutions which stand in 
hoary antiquity and unreformed grandeur on the Cam and the 
Isis—mighty in intellectual power and glorious memories—yet 
rejoicing in ancient and ath i privilege, and politely shut- 
ting their portals against every class but their own :—Not in the 
Colleges of the metropolis, chartered by the State, yet depending 
on the casual bounty of private munificence :—Not in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, admitting to its offices and its rich Fellowships 
but a small portion of the nation : Certainly not in the Universi- 
ties of Scotland—overborne in the metropolis by the incubus of 
municipal control ;—degraded in the provinces by internal abuse, 
and ecclesiastical domination ; and impoverished everywhere by 
self-plunder, or national parsimony.—We do recognize them, 
however, if not in the maturity of their fruit, at least in the 
freshness of their germ, in the Irish CoLLEceEs, those light- 
towers of knowledge which a wise Government has erected in 
a dark land; and which, we trust, will be the harbingers of a 
Grand Intellectual Reform, conferring the noblest of all political 
rights—the franchise of a liberal and religious education upon 
every subject of the British empire. 

But while it is necessary to educate our youth in national 
institutions, under men of undoubted genius and learning, and 
with a high yet liberal tone of religious feeling, there is yet 
another duty which belongs to the State—a duty which it owes to 
the world as well as to itself. The arts and the sciences demand 
from every Government a more than paternal care. Statute 
cannot create them by its enactments: nor can royal patronage 
allure them by its favours. They must be the slow growth of 
institutions which the State supports and the Sovereign honours. 
When creative genius has completed its apprenticeship in the 
schools, it must develop its energies in the closet for still higher 
functions, or it must exhaust them in the ordinary routine of 
professional labour. Hence it becomes the duty of the State to 
endow National Institutions like the Royal Institute of France and 
the Imperial Academies of Science at St. Petersburg and Berlin, 
where men of the highest attainments in science, literature, and 
the arts, shall be incorporated, and unite their talents in advancing 
knowledge, and in aiding government in every enterprise where 
theoretical or practical skill is required. Such has been the 
policy of almost every nation in | eal but our own. The 





Royal Societies of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, have been, 
to a certain degree, substitutes for the endowed institutions of 
the Continent; while the Geological, the Astronomical, the 
Linnean, and other Societies, supply the defects of the parent 
establishment. But noble as these institutions are 
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as are the men that guide them, and valuable as are the trans- 
actions which they publish, there is yet a want of unity in their 
efforts, and, to a certain extent, an antagonism in their pursuits. 
When the noble patrons of science, and its opulent amateurs, 
stand in the same rank with its highest functionaries and its 
most active cultivators, their joint action must be feeble, how- 
ever common and well-directed be its aim. A heterogeneous 
body is as defective in moral as it is in physical power; and 
there is a reaction among its elements, which tends to corrup- 
tion or decay. Cabals will arise—incapable office-bearers and 
unqualified members will be elected—a system of favouritism 
will spring up—the rewards of invention and discovery will be 
improperly bestowed—and men of high principle will retire, in 
oem, from an institution thus mismanaged and dishonoured. 
f private associations, then, thus characterized, have hitherto 
failed to accomplish what national institutions everywhere secure, 
how unsuitable must they be in the present day, when science, 
in its theoretical and practical embrace, has grasped all the great 
interests of the State, and is the only safe guide to their future 
development, and their final safety. With steam-ships on every 
sea—with steam-power in every farm and factory—with a system 
of agriculture leaning upon science as its mainstay—with a net- 
work of railways demanding for their perfection the highest 
efforts of mechanical skill—the time has doubtless arrived when 
Government should summon to its aid, and unite in its service 
all the theoretical and practical wisdom of the country. An in- 
stitution thus maul would not merely combine the living 
talent which is in active exercise around us: it would concentrate 
what is scattered, and rouse what is dormant; and under its fos- 
tering wing, as the Home and the Temple of Science, we might 
expect, without the excitement of a revolution, to nurse a race of 
sages, like the Baillys, the Carnots, the Cuviers, and the Fou- 
riers of another land—men who united the characters of the 
statesman, the hero, and the philosopher, and who, in the hour 
of danger, were the best defenders of their country. In the 
erection of a Temple like this, our present patrons and amateurs 
of science would either occupy an honorary place in the pediment 
which adorns it, or crown as ornamental capitals the Corinthian 
pillars upon which it rests. 
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Art. VI.—The Dispatches and Letters of Vice-Admiral Lord 
Viscount Nelson; with Notes by Str Nicnoxtas Harris 
Nicoxas, G.C.M.G. Vols. 1.—IV. 8vo. London, 1844-45. 


We do not know any edition of a work of this sort better 
executed than this is on the whole; yet we know no other such 
publication, the editor of which is more liable to animadversion. 
So long as Sir N. H. Nicolas has limited himself to perform his 
office of editor, he has been eminently successful, and Kis industry 
deserves praise ; but when, led away by admiration for his hero, 
he undertakes to defend deeds which have met with the re- 
probation of men of all parties and countries, he inflicts a severe 
blow, not only on the memory of his hero, but on his own judg- 
ment. We say, “on his own judgment,” feeling satisfied, that, had 
not that judgment been warped by a bias for a man of so high a 
reputation as Nelson, Sir Harris would have been the last man to 
take on himself the awful responsibility of apologizing for con- 
duct which has stamped an indelible stigma on Nelson’s name 
—conduct which made his most distinguished biographer say, that 
“to palliate it would be in vain; to justify it would be wicked : 
there is no alternative for one who will not make himself a parti- 
cipator in guilt, but to record the disgraceful story with sorrow 
and with shame.”* Thus it is that the severity of history, in the 
case of so renowned a man as Nelson, is almost disarmed, and 
his crimes extenuated as foibles inseparable from human nature, 
and almost forgiven, if not forgotten. But when a man, like the 
editor of the work before us, is so far dazzled by admiration as to 
defend atrocities unequalled in Europe in our times, it behoves im- 
partial men to expose the futility of the defence, and to hold up to 
the execration of all honest men the criminal. It is only by the fear 
of posterity and of infamy, that men placed by circumstances in a 
position which enables them to defy with impunity the lawsof huma- 
nity, of nations, and of society, can be deterred from breaking them; 
it Is an encouragement to future atrocities, to uphold those of 
former times. The more illustrious the criminal, and the more re- 
spectable in point of talents—and still more in point of character— 
the advocate, the more is it requisite to expose the misdeeds of the 
one and the sophisms of the other, and prevent either of them from 
lending the weight of their names to the defence of what ought 


* SoutHey’s Life of Nelson, chap. vi. 
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to be abhorred. National honour, and consequently national 
interest, demand it equally. Should enormities like those of which 
Admiral Nelson was guilty, pass unreproved, then, indeed, the 
nation might be said “ to make herself a participator in his guilt.” 
Fortunately for the honour of England, this cannot be said of 
her. Such eminent men as Southey, Wrangham, Brougham, 
Fox, Alison, Foote, James, Brenton, and a host of others, have 
been unanimous in casting the opprobrium of his deeds on the re- 
sponsibility of the perpetrator. Even his biographers, Clarke and 
M‘Arthur, men not particularly scrupulous in defending their 
hero, were nearly giving him up. Of. all the distinguished com- 
panions-in-arms and friends of Nelson, some of whom are still 
alive, not one has had the courage to stand up for him. When 
Mr. Fox, in his place in the House of Commons, reproved the con- 
duct of the British admiral, not a minister raised his voice in his 
defence ; and when Nelson complained so bitterly of the attack 
thus made on him,* though his complaints were communicated 
to a Cabinet Minister,} neither the Minister nor any of Nelson’s 
friends ventured to allude to the subject in Parliament,{ or send 
what he supposed his defence to the newspapers. Sir Nicholas 
H. Nicolas is the first champion of name who undertakes to defend 
a cause which no one hitherto thought defensible ; and flatters 
himself with “ the exposure of ignorance, prejudice, and falsehoods 
that more or less pervade every statement on the subject.”§ These 
are hard words. We shall show that they are utterly uncalled for ; 
we shall prove beyond question that no one has committed more 
mistakes, or has shown himself more prejudiced, than the learned 
editor himself. Far from us to think him liable to the charge of 
ignorance or falsehood! As he himself publishes the docu- 
ments that will serve to convict him, it is clear that he cannot 
be liable to either the one or the other of those two accusa- 
tions. 

Before entering on that, the most important part of our sub- 
ject, we shall offer a few observations on the historical value of 
the Letters themselves, and on the edition now before us. There 
is no question that these Dispatches show great enthusiasm, 





* Dispatches, vol. iv. p. 282. Clarke, ii. 266. 

+ Clarke, in a letter to Foote, said that Nelson’s “reasons for acting as he did 
were carried by Davison to Lord Grenville.”— Vindication, p. 46. 

+ Nelson himself took his seat in the House of Lords on the 20th of November, 
1800, but he forgot to notice the attack on his character from such a man as Fox, 
in such a place as the House of Commons, though he felt when far off that he was 
“called upon to explain his conduct,” and wished to be set right by others in 
public opinion. 

§ Preface to vol. 3, p. viii. 
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patriotism, loyalty, courage, and determination in their writer ; 
as a man, up to a certain period he seems to have been a good 
son and a good husband. To his friends and companions-in- 
arms Nelson was warmly attached, so far as his rather suspi- 
cious temper and uncommon vanity allowed him ; his foible a 
Lady Hamilton caused him to be guilty of very unfair conduct 
towards those whom she hated the more for having wronged 
them most cruelly. To the influence which that woman had 
over him must be attributed the sanguinary and ungenerous sen- 
timents that he uttered towards the enemies of his country ; at 
all events, in early life he was neither so virulent against them 
nor so certain that the cause for which he fought had justice on 
its side. 

The enthusiasm, which we have observed to be prominent in 
Nelson’s character, led him sometimes to express himself in 
such terms as are either ridiculous or utterly indefensible. 
Struck by the horrors which attended the evacuation of Toulon, 
he says,— 

“ Then,” oa the troops and royalists embarking, “ began a scene 
of horror, which may be conceived, not described. The mob rose; 
death called forth all its myrmidons, which destroyed the miserable 
inhabitants in the shape of swords, pistols, fire, and water. Thousands 
are said to be lost. In this dreadful scene, and to complete misery 
already at the highest, Lord Hood was obliged to order the French 
fleet to be set on fire.”—Vol. i., p. 342. 


This jumble is the effect of an excited imagination; the fol- 
lowing is the consequence of inordinate vanity.* He writes to 
his wife :— 

“TI have just received the Emperor of Russia’s picture, in a box 

magnificently set with diamonds; it has done him honour, and me a 
pleasure to have my conduct approved.”—Vol. iii., p. 381. 
On another occasion, giving vent to his dissatisfaction, as he 
often does, at his services not being acknowledged as, in his 
opinion, they deserved, and to his fear that they will go unre- 
warded, he says,— 

“* My country, I trust, will not allow me any longer to linger in 





* Those who have known Nelson, agree in saying that he was very vain,—a 
weakness not seldom allied to great courage, though universally supposed incom- 
patible with it. General Wolfe was very vain. Sir Harris Nicolas will not be- 
lieve that Nelson once exclaimed, “ Westminster Abbey or victory,” asit is “a 
gasconade very inconsistent with his character,” (vol. ii., p. 342.) Yet it is re- 
corded that the same idea struck him before the battle of the Nile.—CLarkeE and 
M‘Arraor, ii. 10. 8vo edition. 
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want of that pecuniary assistance which I have been fighting the whole 
war to preserve to her.”—Vol. ii., p. 436. 


But what follows is a more serious escapade. The Bey of 
Tripoli was supposed to have turned favourable to the French, 
then in Egypt. Nelson writes to him the most violent letter, 
charging him with having 
“renounced the defence of the true Mussulman faith, and joined in 
a new alliance with the French infidels, who are endeavouring to over- 
throw the Ottoman Empire, and the worship of the true only God and 
his Holy Prophet. . . . It will be my duty to join with the Ad- 
miral of the Ottoman fleet in chastising those enemies of the true faith 
and of the Grand Signior,” &c. 

And to the Consul at Tripoli, he says :— 

“If his Highness renounces his evil counsellors, and retracts in 
writing and in due form any treaty he may unwittingly have entered 
into against the Grand Signior and the true faith of Mahomet, it will 
give me sensible pleasure. . . . You will urge this point with 
energy and delicacy, so as to make it appear that it is the cause of the 
Grand Signior and the Mahometan religion that we are called upon to 
defend. . . . You must take care that the Bey must always sup- 
pose (what is true) that we are supporting the Grand Signior and the 
Faith against atheists, assassins, and robbers.”—Vol. iii., pp. 300 and 
301. 

It would appear that Bonaparte and Nelson agreed in one 
single point during all their lives, viz.—the holiness and truth of 
Mahomedanism and of Mahomed, and the claim that both, the 
French General and the English Admiral, had on the gratitude 
of Moslems for supporting that true faith and that holy prophet. 

As it was after his intimacy with Lady Hamilton that he 
penned these letters, we charitably suppose he would not have 
written them before, his whole conduct being certainly altered 
after that fatal acquaintance. Nelson undoubtedly always hated 
the French, but as Frenchmen not as Republicans ;* but it 
was most ungenerous of him to stigmatize the whole army in 
Egypt—that army that numbered amongst its officers Desaix, 
Kleber, Soult, Berthier, and a host of others—as a band of 
assassins, especially when he knew that his officers and seamen, 
when prisoners in the hands of the French, were well treated, 
because belonging to his ship. What a contrast! But the 





*« JT hate a Frenchman. They are equally objects of my detestation, whether 
royalists or republicans—in some points, I believe, the latter are the best.”_Vol. ii. 
. 117. This the Rev. J.S. Clarke called “ most commendable hatred.” 
+ “ My officers and people who are prisoners in France are exceedingly well 
treated, particularly so by the naval officers ; and, as they say, because they belong 
to the Agamemnon, whose character is well known throughout the Republic.” —ii. 
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ferocity which he displays against them at a later period, is 
utterly shocking :— 

“ At Augusta,” he writes on the 28th of January 1799, “ 140 
French arrived from Alexandria. Eighty-two were killed by the 
people on the 20th, the rest were saved by a Neapolitan frigate. 
What a fool.” —Vol. iii., p. 242. 

Now the victims were not there as enemies, and it is painful 
to compare Nelson’s brutal joy with the terms in which an un- 
doubted partizan of legitimate government and an adversary to 
the French—yet a Christian and a gentleman—speaks of the 
same event :— 


“‘ Two events only caused pain to honest people in Sicily. The first 
was that a Genoese ship, with sixty-six blind or wounded French 
soldiers, returning from Egypt, having touched at Augusta in Janu- 
ary,* the populace, who thought the ship might carry a valuable cargo, 
boarded it, and, in plundering it, murdered forty-five of those invalids. 
The others were with difficulty saved by a Neapolitan frigate which 
chanced to be there. The other event,” &c.f 

Having heard that the plague had attacked the French army, 
he writes— 

* Thank God, the plague has got into both the French army and 
into their shipping. God send it may finish these miscreants.”—iii., 
277. 

And again, at a later period—* The plague, thank God, has 
got among them,”—(iv. 254)—thus rejoicing at the fulfilment 
of the mean wishes he had expressed long before, speaking of the 
army which had landed in Egypt :— 


“T have little doubt but that army will be destroyed by plague, 
pestilence and famine, and battle and murder, which, that it may soon 
be, God grant.”—Vol. iii., p. 108. 


Had Lord Nelson been carried away by a sense of the justice 
of the cause in which he was embarked, and by an honest con- 
viction that the extermination of the French was as just as it was 
necessary, one might find some palliation for the applause which 





124. The French navy are afterwards called “ miscreants,’”’-—(vol. iii. p. 459)—and 
such other choice names elsewhere. The garrison of Malta are “ scoundrels.” — 
iv. 197. 

* They were driven into Augusta bya storm. Bonaparte, who is called a mur- 
derer, an arch-thief, and such other names by Nelson, set at liberty the emigrants 
who were driven into a French port by similar misfortune. No one has ever called 
him a fool for that. 

+ The event here going to be related has nothing to do with our subject. Coppi, 
Annali @ Italia, tom. iii. p. 93. The work was published at Rome in 1829. 
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he bestows on the horrible means of destruction to which he hopes 
that they are exposed. But he was not misled by any such bias 
in favour of that cause. He was always of opinion that the best 
mode of putting an end to the Republic and to the war, was not 
to interfere. He writes in 1794— 

“ T am still of opinion it (the war) cannot last much longer; not by 
the French having an absolute monarchy again, but by one leaving 
them alone, perhaps the wisest method we can follow.—i., 355. 


And in 1795— 


“* Pray God send us peace. We have established the French Re- 
ublic, which, but for us, I verily believe, would never have been 
settled by such a volatile changeable people.”—ii., 117. 
He relates in 1796, that the Dey of Algiers would not make 
peace with the Genoese and Neapolitans, “for,” said his Highness’s 
envoy, “ if we make peace with every one, what is the Dey to 
do with his ships?” On which Nelson exclaims, “ What a rea- 
son for carrying on a naval war! But has our minister a better 
one for the present ?”—(ii. 236.) Nor was he slow in perceiving 
the absurdity of subsidies, for, he said, “ poor England will be 
drained of her riches to maintain her allies, who will not fight 
for themselves.”—(i. 492.) And again, “I very much believe 
that England, who commenced the war with all Europe for her 
allies, will finish it by having nearly all Europe for her enemies.” 
—(ii. 171.) This prediction was never fulfilled, whatever the 
learned editor may think to the contrary ;* but no doubt the 
time came when nearly all Europe was against England—and 
England triumphed; the war did not, however, finish at that 
eriod. 
. It was on the plea of maintaining one of those allies “ who would 
not fight for himself,’ that Nelson rendered himself guilty of 
crimes unparalleled for their baseness, for their cruelty, and for 
their consequences. It is to have the sentence passed on him by 
the unanimous consent of the civilized world, reversed, that the 
editor of his Letters has entered into an elaborate examination of 
all the facts of the case, and all the documents bearing on it, 
which he, with some justice, prides himself in having collected ; 
we undertake to show, from those very documents and very little 
else, that the conduct of Nelson was even worse than has been 
hitherto supposed, and that in attempting to defend him, the 





* The editor makes the following note :—“ This remarkable prediction was not, 
however, completely fulfilled, until after Nelson’s death.” The war against Napo- 
leon and France did not end after Nelson’s death till 1814, when all Europe was 
with England. 
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learned editor has put it out of doubt, that Nelson was still more 
criminal than has been previously believed. 

It is only necessary to premise that, on his return from the 
Battle of the Nile, Nelson gave way to the passion which was 
kindled before for Lady Hamilton. In December 1798, it had 
reached the ears of Lady Nelson and of his friends in England, 
as we find from a letter of Davison—(vol. iii. p. 138)—who ex- 
pressed his regret that Nelson should continue in the Mediter- 
ranean. But it was too late. The history of Lady Hamilton is 
well known. Remarkably handsome, attractive, and artful, from 
the lowest station in which she was born, and of which she pre- 
served, to a great degree, the manners and language to her last 
days, she had been taken from walking the streets of London, 
and had passed through, no one knows how many hands, to those 
of Sir W. Hamilton, English minister at Naples, who made her 
his wife. But her previous life was in the way of her being re- 
ceived either at Court, or by the Neapolitan aristocracy, until the 
power she had acquired over Lord Nelson, even before the battle 
of the Nile, was taken advantage of by the Queen of Naples for 
her political views, and Lady Hamilton became not only a fa- 
vourite, but an indecently familiar companion, and, if the word 
were not profaned, when speaking of such wretches, the friend of 
the Queen. Soon after the battle of the Nile, the king of Naples, 
unquestionably urged to it by Nelson, had the imprudence to 
attack the French in the Roman States. His Majesty was 
soon driven out of Rome, of which he had possessed himself, and 
in three weeks he bravely ran away from Naples to Sicily, on 
board the Vanguard, commanded by Nelson, leaving his conti- 
nental dominions to make the best terms they could with the 
French, who soon became masters of the kingdom, and orga- 
nized it as a Republic. The whole of those dominions were 
lost to the king ; there was not a soldier nor a banner of his left ; 
and a king, who betrays his people and runs away from them, 
when they press him to stay at his post, as the Neapolitans did,* 
absolves them, most undoubtedly, from an allegiance which is 
only the counterpart of protection. Francesco Caracciolo com- 
manded a Neapolitan frigate (the Archimedes, ) which escorted the 
king, and went with him to Sicily, whence his sovereign allowed 
him to return to Naples, the republican government having 





* The king ran away on the 20th of December 1798. It was only on the 22d of 
January that the French entered Naples. Sir W. Hoste, who witnessed the tri- 
umphal return of the king of Naples to his continental dominions, wrote to his 
mother in June 1802 :—“ It must appear truly ridiculous to every one to see the 
honours of a triumph given to a man who, in the hour of danger, had basely de- 
serted them.”— Memoirs and Letters, i, 180. 
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threatened to confiscate his property. “But neither the king 
nor he himself ought to have imagined that, in such times, a 
man of such reputation would be permitted to remain inactive.”* 
But no more of this at present. 

The populace in the mountains excited by the priesthood, and 
led by them, and by villains who had escaped from the gallows 
for the most horrid crimes,t had taken up arms for the king. 
Among those who had followed the king to Palermo, was Fabrizio 
Ruffo, a cardinal, of the noble and most loyal house of Castelcicala. 
He landed thence at Bagnara, one of the feudal possessions of his 
family, where he put himself at the head of all the refuse of society 
who chose to follow him—for it was only the lower classes—those 
who had nothing to lose—who were on the side of the Cardinal, 
who, in the name of religion and loyalty, led them to plunder and 
murder with the cross and the royal cockade on their hats, and 
usurping the name of “ Army of the Faith,” and of “ Christian 
Army,” though one of its most distinguished leaders was known 
by the soubriquet of Fra Diavo1o.$ It was this army that, by the 
assistance of the English, succeeded in conquering the kingdom 





* Soutuey’s Life of Nelson, chap. 6. 

+ The cruelties, murders, and wholesale slaughters committed by the monsters 
here alluded to, are so very revolting, that our readers would be disgusted were 
we to attempt to record any. Nothing in the history of the most barbarous na- 
tions can be found surpassing, and seldom anything equalling, the conduct of 
the allies of Lord Nelson. ‘Their assassinations, not discouraged by the Admi- 
ral and his friends, pass uncondemned and smiled at by the apologists of Lord 
Nelson. The following is a case of simple murder, one of the mildest by far of 
those days, which will give an idea of the times and of the men. Nelson writes to 
Lord St. Vincent as follows :—“ Our friend Troubridge had a present made him 
the other day of the head of a Jacobin, and makes an apology to me, the weather 
being too hot, for not sending it.” The head was sent by the assassin to Trou- 
bridge, with what is simply called “a curious letter,” dated Salerno, 26th April 
1799, of the following tenor :—“ Sir, As a faithful subject of my king Ferdinand 
1V., whom God preserve, I have the glory of presenting to your Excellency the 
head of D. Charles Granozio di Giffoni, who was employed in the administration 
directed by the infamous commissary Ferdinand Ruggi. The said Granozio was 
killed by me as he was running away. I beg your Excellency would accept the said 
head.” (Nxtson’s Dispatches, vol. iii. 348.) Now his Excellency did accept of the 
head. He laughed at the deed, and wrote on the letter, “ A jolly fellow,” and talked 
jocularly of sending it on to his superior and friend for his amusement ! 

+ “ At Naples all the lower orders are loyal and attached to their sovereigns, and, 
indeed, so they are in the provinces ; for this war presents the very extraordinary 
circumstance of the rich taking the road for the destruction of property, and the 
poor protecting it.”’—Vol. iii. p. 324. 

§ “ Ruffo’s army consisted of a motley tribe of Calabrese royalists, galley slaves, 
and criminals from the gaols, and banditti, from the south to the north of the king- 
dom.”—CLaRKE & M‘ARTHUR, ii. 256. 

“ Captain Troubridge has given a portion of that spirit he so eminently possesses 
to all who communicate with him. The Great Devil [he meant Fra Diarolo] who 
commands a portion of the Christian army, has been on board the Culloden,” &e.— 
Dispatches of Lorp NeEtson, iii. 340. Observe here an assassin receiving his inspi- 
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of Naples for its king, after the French had been obliged to 
withdraw from it. 

The government which had been formed in the king’s absence, 
had retired, towards the end of the republic, into the Castelnuovo 
and Castel dell’ Ovo, the French under the command of a scoun- 
drel of the name of Mejean, having possession of Castel Sant’ 
Elmo, the only one, in fact, which can be well defended, particularly 
when the other two are in friendly hands. We now come to the 
most important part of these transactions, into which it is neces- 
sary to enter minutely, to understand all the otherwise incredible 
infamy of Nelson’s conduct. ~ 

We are informed* that on the 10th of June, 1799, Ferdinand, 
king of Naples, hearing that the populace were in his favour in 
the capital, determined to send his eldest son and a body of troops 
of the line to assist his partizans in recovering it. 


“‘ This measure, however,” says a letter of the king to Nelson, “ with- 
out your valuable assistance and direction, cannot produce the neces- 
sary result. I have recourse, therefore, to you, my Lord, to obtain both 
the one and the other, so that (if God will bless your efforts and ours,) 
this kingdom being speedily delivered from the scourge it has experi- 
enced, it may henceforward be in a condition to perform the engage- 
ments contracted, which duty and reason prescribe. I send, therefore, 
a copy of the instructions I give to the superior Generals, and which 
I forward to those on the Continent. At the head of these I have 
placed my son, whom I trust to your friendly assistance, so that his first 
steps in his present critical career, which he will have to run, may be 
guided by your wise advice, requesting you not only to help him with 
your powerful aid, but that you will alwaysf act principally, as your 
forces are the true means and support on which I rest my future 
hopes, as they have hitherto been my safety. . . . The powerful and 
distinguished fleet with which you will support the expedition, leads 
me to flatter myself with that happy result which will especially de- 
pend upon it. . . When therefore . . . you shall judge necessary to 
employ actual and powerful force,” &e. (iii. 492.) 





rations from an English captain in the Navy—an assassin nicknamed the Devil, 
commanding a “ Christian army,”—and all this in joke! This villain [Fra Diavolo] 
the editor of Nelson’s Dispatches, calls “a Calabrese, who distinguished himself 
in the Royal cause,” (iii, 340.) 

* We quote the letter, but we believe it apocryphal ; we may allow, because it is 
of no consequence, that such a letter may have at the time been written, but we 
say that the king of Naples was incapable of writing it, both mentally and materi- 
ally : that is, he neither could express himself in such terms, nor could he write so 
long a letter with his own hand. He may have signed it. But we repeat it again, 
Supposing it is what the editor believes it to be—a holograph—it is of no conse- 
quence; it is at the utmost a private letter, not a solemn kingly act and document. 
See it at length, iii. 491. 

+ There is no always in the original Italian. 
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Now, although this letter is written as the editor says, “ short- 
ly before he (Nelson) sailed for Naples,” (p. 491,) it is not 
fair—and the mistake is highly reprehensible—to connect the 
letter with the entrance into the Bay of Naples, on the 24th of 
June. After the Crown-Prince had embarked on the 13th 
of June, the fleet was obliged to change its destination, and in- 
stead of going to Naples, it went after the French fleet, so that 
the Prince was landed in Sicily on the 14th,* and the ex- 
pedition to Naples was given up. The letter of the king was 
not an official document—had it been so, it was only saying 
what was well-known, that the king neither had had, nor had, 
nor could have, any hope but in the English fleet; without 
it he neither could ferry his troops across from Sicily, nor expect 
to succeed; but it never can be twisted to mean that the com- 
mand-in-chief of the expedition was conferred on Nelson by it. 
Far from it, the king sends him a copy of the instructions given 
to the superior generals: He does not give any to Nelson ; nor 
does he direct the Neapolitan generals to put themselves under 
the Admiral’s orders. It is absurd to argue such points: but as 
the editor draws most unwarrantable inferences from utterly 
groundless assumptions, we beg to notice them. Whatever, 
moreover, the powers of Nelson were to be, on that particular 
emergency, there was an end of them by the expedition being 
given up, the Prince landing, and the fleet going on another 
service. 

This was in consequence of a letter of the 6th of June, 
which Nelson received on the 13th of the same month from 
Lord Keith, informing him that the French fleet, (consisting of 
at least twenty-five sail of the line,f) might go towards Nelson 
with a wind favourable to the enemy, whilst he, Keith, could not 
follow them. Nelson had no choice but to land the Prince, the 
troops, the ammunition, &c., and go to meet the French off Ma- 
rittimo, though with a very inferior force, “not fit to face the 
enemy,” as he says; and then adds, “ although as I am, I can- 
not think myself justified in exposing the world (I may al- 
most say) to be plundered by those miscreants.” (iii. 380.) He 
left during this absence Captain Foote of the Sea-horse, to con- 
tinue at the head of a al squadron of English ships to assist, 
together with the Russian and Turkish forces, Cardinal Ruffo, to 
retake from the republicans the castles into which they had with- 
drawn.t Foote observes :— 





* This is admitted by Sir H. Nicolas, (p. 492,) who corrects the mistake he had 
fallen into, by trusting to the twin biographers of Nelson, Clarke and M‘Arthur, 
who blundered on this, as they do on most other important occasions. 

+ Letter to Lord Keith, of June 27th, 1799. (iii. 391.) 

t The command of the ships in the Bay of Naples, had devolved on Foote on the 
17th of May.— Vindication, p. 108. 
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“It was my duty to consider that the getting possession of Castel 
Nuovo, and dell’ Ovo, would very much expedite the reduction of Fort 
St. Elmo, which commands the town of Naples, and was wholly gar- 
risoned by French troops. Besides, from all the intelligence received, 
I had much more reason to expect the French than the British fleet 
in the Bay of Naples. . . . The two great objects were, to restore 
his Sicilian Majesty to his dominions, and to drive the French out of 
Italy. . . . Considering that, in the then situation of affairs, it 
was of great consequence to get possession of the Castles, and still 
more to prevent the least appearance of disunion [among the allies, ] 
I determined not to throw any obstacle in the way of obtaining the 
two great objects to which I have before alluded.” * 


Ruffo was well aware that the appearance of a superior French 
fleet in the Bay of Naples would have been the destruction of 
the royalists ; and he knew also that the banditti and cut-throats 
whom he led were more likely to plunder their friends than fight 
their enemies.t Foote, foreseeing what might happen if the 
“ Christian army” entered Naples, wrote to Nelson on the 5th 
of June, requesting that some regular troops should be sent, f 


“to prevent the anarchy that must take place if the royalists, of 
themselves, get possession of Naples; an event by no means to be 
desired, as there is no saying what pillage and disorder would ensue ; 
as few, if any, of these armed people receive any regular pay; and, 
consequently, are obliged to subsist by rapine and plunder, which, 
I fear, has given the country people but too much reason to complain 
of their conduct. With all submission to the better judgment of my 
superiors, I beg leave to recommend the offering a free pardon, 
because, when throwing the dice for kingdoms, personal animosities, 
jealousies, and every trifling object, should be disregarded.” § 

These humane and eminently politic sentiments, met with 
the entire approbation of Lord Nelson, so far as their political 
part went; for as to the prevention of pillage and plunder, he 
did not feel much concern. His answer, dated June 8th, is as 
follows :— 


“T agree in all the sentiments you express in your letters relative to 
the affairs of Naples ; a few regular troops would do the business in 
better order, but not more efficaciously than the royalists.”|| 


These words imply an approbation of Foote’s sentiments as to 
the free pardon (the italics are Foote’s) which he suggests; a 





* Captain Foote’s Vindication of his Conduct, page 24—26, 2d edit. 1810. 

+ Nelson knew it as well. See his letter to Troubridge, April 25, 1799.—iii. 333. 

+ This determined the sending of the Prince Royal, who was, however, obliged 
to put back to Sicily, as we have seen. 

§ Vindication, page 124. || Vindication, page 126. 
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circumstance which deserves particular notice. The “ efficacious- 
ness” of the royalists in doing the business when they entered 
Naples, was shown to Nelson’s heart’s content. What Mr. Fox 
said in his place in the House of Commons, on the 3d of February, 
1800, was true, without the slightest exaggeration :— 

*‘ Not only the miserable victims of the rage and brutality of the 
fanatics were savagely murdered, but in many instances their flesh was 
eaten and devoured by the cannibals who are the advocates and the 
instruments of the social order.” * 

This is what Lord Nelson meant when he spoke of the business 
being done “ more efficaciously ” by the royalists, though not with 
“the good order” of regular troops. Encouraged by the appro- 
bation of Lord Nelson, Captain Foote, after attacking Castel a 
Mare, granted a capitulation to the garrison, the substance of which 
was, that the whole of the garrisons and crews of the flotilla 
should lay down their arms. The republicans asked, moreover, 
that it should be left 
“to their option to go where they think proper; and, relying on 
British generosity, they trust you (Captain Foote) will receive such of 
them on board your ship as think proper to avail themselves of the 
protection of the British flag.” 

These terms were granted by Foote.t To the garrison, both of 
Castel a Mare, and of Ravigliano, he had previously proposed 
to receive them as prisoners of war, with a promise, on his word 
of honour, “ to intercede with his Sicilian Majesty in their be- 
half.” These terms were accepted by the garrison of Ravigliano. 
That of Castel a Mare wanted to leave the fortress with military 
honours, be released on their word of honour, allowed to go home, 
“ and their safety guaranteed in the name of the Kings of Great 
Britain and Sicily.”{ As Foote gave no answer to that proposal, 
the other was made, which, we have seen, was eventually con- 
sented to. Neither the garrison of Ravigliano, nor that of Castel 
a Mare, was promised that their members might either be safely 
sent to France, or be allowed to remain at Naples unmolested, 
nor were their lives and property guaranteed.§ They were sim- 
ply allowed, as far as Foote was concerned, to go where they 





* « Durante l’assedio dei castelli, il popolo Napolitano unito agl’ insorgenti com- 
mise delle barbarie che fan fremere ; incrudeli fin anco contro le donne ; alzo nelle 
pubbliche piazze dei roghi, ove si cuocevano le membra degl’ infelici parte gittati 
vivi, e parte moribondi.”—Saac1o Stor. Sulla Rivoluz. di Napoli, 2d edit. Mil. 1810. 
It is written by Cuoco, an eye-witness. 

+ Vindication, p. 158. 

+ Vindication, p. 155-157. 

§ All this was especially and solemnly granted to the garrisons of Castel Nuovo, 
and Castel dell’ Uovo, by Foote, and treacherously refused by Nelson, as we shall 
see. Here we only wish to point out the difference of the terms. 
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liked ; the utmost he had bound himself to do was “ to inter- 
cede in their behalf,’ which, on their part, meant, that they 
threw themselves on the king’s mercy, but had no right, in strict 
justice, to claim exemption from abiding the consequence of 
whatever criminal prosecution the royal government might in- 
stitute against them.* 

Foote had every reason to think that the granting capitula- 
tions on humane and generous terms would be approved of by the 
Neapolitan government. There is a letter of Sir John Acton to 
Sir William Hamilton, dated the 20th of June 1799, and pub- 
lished at length in the Nelson Dispatches—(iii., 391,) whilst Foote 
(p. 139) had published only a portion of it—in which we find that 
the Republicans were charged with having broken a truce 


“ granted at their desire for the capitulation of the Castles [dell’] 
Uovo, Nuovo, and of St. Elmo. These last, however, seem willing to 
hear of terms, but the Republicans are making continual sorties from 
the Castles, and S. Martino. The Cardinal seems in a disagreeable 
position. His Majesty, on this circumstance especially, accepts of the 
kind offer of Lord Nelson, to present himself before Naples, and pro- 
cure the intimation for surrendering, to be supported by the English 
fleet. Its appearance, and the certainty of the French being distant, 
would certainly produce the desired effect. I hurry this answer, my 
dear sir, for the expedition of Lord Nelson. . .... I return to you 
Captain Foote’s letter, of which I have taken copy. I do not know 
whether be has granted the demands of the rebel officers to go free to 
their families. His intimation was for surrendering prisoners of war. 
If Captain Foote has kept to his declaration, then these prisoners might 
come to Sicily, when they shall be ordered to Africa, till further 
orders.” 


Sir W. Hamilton, on forwarding this letter to Lord Nelson, 
wrote to him— 

“ The offer your Lordship made in your lettert was to take place 
when you had a certainty of the French fleet being disposed of some- 
how; and General Acton has had your letter to me, and I have not 
seen him, so you may decide your own way ; for we are under no kind 
of engagement.” 


* Foote did intercede for them, and his intercession was successful. His humane 
and generous efforts are used by the editor of the Dispatches to attack his honesty— 
“ Why did not Captain Foote make a similar exertion in favour of the garrisons of 
[Castel dell’] Uovo, and Nuovo ?”—(iii. 519.) Why ? because these had a R1GHT to 
go freely to France, and to be left unmolested, according to the capitulation ; whilst 
the garrisons of Ravigliano and Castel a Mare had zo such right, but had only 
trusted to the intercession of Foote—who had promised it, and kept his word—for 
mercy. How can the editor say that the terms granted to the latter were very si- 
milar to those granted to the former ? 

+ Soin the Nelson Dispatches ; but in Foote it is Ustica, a Sicilian fortress, not 
Africa, that is mentioned. 

t This letter has not been found, probably because Acton, to whom it was for- 
warded, never returned it. 
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These letters help us to appreciate Nelson’s conduct on his 
arrival in the Bay of Naples. They prove incontrovertibly: 1st, 

that the Neapolitan Government wished the Castles to capitulate : 

2d, that so far from the King of Naples having invested Lord 

Nelson with the supreme command, or with extraordinary powers 

as his representative, he merely accepted the unasked-for as- 

sistance offered by the English admiral to support with his fleet 

the intimation for surrender to be made to the Castles—a support 

the more welcome, and a capitulation the more desirable, as the 

Cardinal was in a disagreeable position: 3d, that Lord Nelson 

was under no kind of engagement, and was at liberty to go to 

the Bay of Naples to give the proffered assistance or not, as he 

liked best : 4th, that the Neapolitan Government, when doubting 
whether Captain Foote had granted to the rebel officers permis- 
sion to go home, had not expressed the slightest objection to the 
grant, either on the score of justice and expediency, or on that of 
want of power in Foote for granting such terms. And, on the 
most unfavourable supposition to the patriots, that they had sur- 
rendered as prisoners of war, Acton wrote that they would be 
sent to Ustica “ till further orders,” which orders could not be 
supposed to be to put them to death at leisure, such not being 
the treatment which is reserved for persons who are received as 
prisoners of war. 

On the 16th of June 1797, Nelson sailed from Sicily in search 
of the French fleet.* For very good reasons, which we need not 
repeat, he returned to Palermo, and on the 21st landed there 
for a couple of hours, saw the King, the Queen, and General 
Acton, and, having taken on board Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton, he sailed for the Bay of Naples, where he anchored 
about nine o’clock on the evening of the 24th. In that bay 
he wrote what he called, “ Opinion delivered before I saw the 
treaty of armistice, &c., only from reports at sea.”t And hay- 
ing found a flag of truce flying on board the Sea-horse, he made 
the signal to have it hauled down, before having had any con- 
versation with Captain Foote.} That opinion begins thus :— 

“‘ The armistice, I take for granted, is, that if the French and rebels 





* It was then that he wrote to Lady Hamilton the letter, printed among the 
Dispatches as if it were written June 16th, 1800, in which he speaks of being “ from 
her house to a hog-stye of a cabin.” In 1800, on the 16th of June, Lady Hamilton 
and the Queen of Naples were with Nelson at Leghorn. See vol. iv. p. 252 and 253. 

+ These important words are added in the copy in the State Paper Office, in 
Nelson’s own hand. It is curious that the copyist should have omitted them, if in 
the original from which he copied, as well as the words at the end, “ Read, and 
explained, and rejected by the Cardinal,” also added in Lord Nelson’s hand. One 
would likewise be glad to see the letter in which the copy of the “ Observations” 
was inclosed when sent to England. 

t Vindication, p. 71. ‘ 
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are not relieved by their friends in twenty-one days,” &¢c.—Vol. iii., 
p. 384. 

Now, if Lord Nelson had waited for positive information, in- 
stead of taking for granted what he wished, in order to shed 
blood, he would have found, what he did not wish either to find 
or to respect, a capitulation, not an armistice, solemnly signed 
and, so far as possible, actually executed. Cardinal Ruffo in- 
tended to re-establish the king on his throne ; but he wrote to 
the governor of Procida,— 

* According to my opinion, we must not drive the principal Jaco- 
bins of Naples to despair, but must rather leave them the means of 
escape.” * 

His leaning towards mild measures in preference to harsh ones 
to restore the kingly authority, was well known to Nelson and 
Hamilton ; for the latter in a letter to the former, dated June 
20th,t says,— 

“ Your Lordship observes, that what we suspected of the Cardinal 
has proved true; and I dare say when the capitulation of Naples 
comes to this court, their Sicilian Majesties’ dignity will be mortified.” 
Yet with this foreknowledge “ their Sicilian Majesties” did not 
revoke the powers of vicar-general granted to Ruffo,—powers, 
by the very essence of the office, of the most ample, or rather of 
an unlimited description. Foote, partly led by political and 
military considerations, and partly by his humane and truly 
liberal feelings, coincided with the Cardinal’s views :— 

“* At the moment of these capitulations, the French fleet, and not 
the English, was expected in the Bay of Naples! To secure these 
castles was of importance. To conciliate contending minds was the 
duty of all men, when excesses the most sanguinary were in constant 
perpetration : so far I was friendly to the Cardinal’s measures.” } 


When, therefore, Foote learnt that Nelson’s squadron had sailed 
on the 16th of June in search of the French, he wrote to Nel- 
son himself a letter, begun on the 18th of that month, in which 
he says, that having been informed of the change of destination 
of Lord Nelson’s squadron, (which, as we have said, was coming 





* CLarkeE and M‘Arrtuvr, ii. 257, who call this conduct of the Cardinal “ highly 
disgraceful to his sacred character.” No nation or country has produced, within 
this century, so ignorant or so dishonest historians as these two. 

+ Probably a fragment of the same letter of which part has been already quoted, 
Clarke and M‘Arthur, p. 263, from whom this fragment is taken, say that Nelson 
was then (on the 20th of June) on the point of sailing from Palermo! But if we 
were to point out all the instances of shameful carelessness, and wilful disregard of 
truth, with which their work abounds, we should write a volume. 

} Vindication, p. 82. See also p. 83, et seq. 
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to Naples with the Crown Prince on board, but was obliged to 
put back to Sicily), he had 

“ sent Captain Oswald to the Cardinal to represent the absolute 
necessity of getting possession of the castles, even by granting favour- 
able terms.”* 

In this he had been forestalled by the Cardinal, who on the pre- 
vious day (June 17th) wrote to him that he thought that all 
was going on well, that the castles would surrender, but as they 
objected to surrender to a priest,t he added,— 

“ Let your Excellency’s flags be displayed, and I believe they (the 
rebels) will yield at the sight of them. Send your orders on shore 
that hostilities may cease as the treaty commences. The conditions 
are simple and plain enough. It is granted to the French to be car- 
ried back by sea to France, with their effects and property, at his 
majesty’s expense ; and those who are not French are allowed the 
liberty of following them.” t 
There was a good deal of negotiation between the agent of the 
king of Naples, Micheroux,§ and the commander of the Russian 
forces, on the side of the allies, and the officers and agents of the 
republicans, on the other. Foote grew impatient, and remon- 
strated against the delay. Lastly, on the 20th, the terms on 
which the capitulation of the castles Nuovo and dell’ Uovo was 
to be ben were settled and signed by Foote, and early on the 
23d fg me he put his name to a formally drawn up document, 
which had been previously signed by Ruffo, as vicar-general of 
the kingdom, and then by the Russian and Turkish command- 
ers, in which the following articles occurred :— 

“ Art. 4. Persons and property, both movable and immovable, 
of every individual of the two garrisons, shall be respected and guar- 
anteed. Art. 5. All the said individuals shall have their choice of 
embarking on board of cartels which shall be furnished them to go to 
Toulon, or of remaining at Naples, without being molested either in 
their persons or families. Art. 6. The conditions contained in the 
present capitulation, are common to every person of both sexes now 
in the forts. Art. 7. The same conditions shall take place with re- 
spect to the prisoners which the troops of his majesty, the King of 
the two Sicilies, and those of his allies, may have made of the repub- 
lican troops in the different engagements which took place before the 





* Vindication, p. 136. 


+ The real objection was, that they did not think he had the power of restrain- 
ing his motley followers from breaking any a that he might have 
granted. 

+ Vindication, p. 178. 

§ To show Clarke’s ignorance, it is only necessary to say, that had it not been for 
Foote undeceiving him, he was going toattack Micheroux as the republican negotiator. 
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blockade of the forts. Art. 8. Messieurs the Archbishop of Salerno, 
of Micheroux, of Dillon, and the Bishop of Avellino detained in the 
forts, shall be put in the hands of the commandant of the Fort St. 
Elmo, where they shall remain as hostages until the arrival of the in- 
dividuals sent to Toulon be ascertained. Art. 9. All the other host- 
ages, or state prisoners, confined in the two forts, shall be set at 
liberty immediately after the present capitulation is signed.” * 


The confidence in the honour of England was such, that the 
republicans expressly stipulated to be escorted to Toulon by a 
British man-of-war,t to which service the Bull-dog was destined. 
The cartels were getting ready, the hostages had been sent to 
St. Elmo, the other state prisoners were set at liberty, the 
English prisoners of war were given up, a flag of truce was flying, 
pending the execution of the capitulation, signed thirty-six hours 
before, which, as far as possible, had been carried into effect,t when 
Lord Nelson arrived in the Bay of Naples, and ordered the 
truce to be put an end to, without any notification whatever to 
the enemy. Afterwards, Foote says,— 

“ The garrisons of [Castel dell’] Uovo and Nuovo were taken out of 
those castles under the pretence of putting the capitulation I had signed 
into execution (which, after having annulled the treaty, must appear 
truly singular), and some of those unfortunate people were treated 
with very great severity.”§ 

This horrible fact is again affirmed by the same officer :— 


“ Although nothing had been done in the execution of the terms 
agreed upon, it [the capitulation] was equally binding on all the con- 
tracting parties ; the truth, however, is, that some parts of the agree- 
ment had been performed, and actual advantage was afterwards taken 
of those parts of the capitulation that had been executed, to seize the 
unhappy men who were thus deceived by the sacred pledge of a capi- 
tulation into a surrender of everything that can affect a human being 
in the most critical moments of his existence.” || 

It is in defence of this act of perfidy, to the atrocious conse- 
quences of which we shall presently call the reader’s attention, 


* From Foorr’s Vindication, p. 197. 

+ Vindication, p. 141. 

t The editor of the Dispatches repeatedly relies on what he calls “ the important 
fact,” that the capitulation was not even begun to be carried into effect before the 
arrival of Nelson, (pp. 495 and 511 ;) but, as Foote asks, “ Does the non-execution 
of a capitulation in any degree justify the least infringement of its most trifling 
article ?’—( Vindication, p. 77.) The editor, however, had himself admitted before, 
that “the important fact” was no fact at all ; for he had said :—* Although the 
capitulation was signed by Captain Foote, the last of the contracting parties, early 
in the morning of the 234, little, if any thing, had been done towards carrying it into 
execution before Lord Nelson’s arrival,” (p. 489.) A little was done, probably ! 
How much ought it to have been ? Foote says, it was “ a formal capitulation, signed, 
and in part executed, before Lord Nelson arrived in the Bay of Naples.”—Vindica- 
tion, p. 86. 

§ Vindication, p. 39. || Vindication, p 48. 
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that the editor of Lord Nelson’s Dispatches raises his voice! He 
admits the capitulation, but, as we have seen, seems inclined to 
draw some inference in favour of the man who broke it, from its 
not having begun to be executed. We have also seen that he is 
wrong in fact, and that, if even he were right, no consequence 
could be drawn from it in favour of Nelson’s conduct. Nelson 
himself once said of a capitulation signed, but not yet executed, 
—‘“ The capitulation once signed, there was no room for dispute.” 
—(iii. 433.)* No one has ever publicly asserted that Foote acted 
against his instructions, and it is only in England, and among 
Englishmen, that it has been pretended that Ruffo acted against 
his Sovereign’s intentions and orders in treating. It has even 
been said that “ a private letter from the King to Ruffo amply 
supports this assertion.” —( Clarke and M‘ Arthur, ii. 256.) This 
letter of the King of Naples is mentioned for the first time in one 
of Clarke’s to Captain Foote, after this gallant and truly honour- 
able man had, on the 18th of March 1809, written to Clarke — 

“ I beg to be excused for controverting whatever may insinuate that 
I was imposed upon by anything said or done by Cardinal Ruffo in 
the transactions of the Bay of Naples, in the summer of the year 1799. 
I could not be imposed upon, because my instructions directed me to 
co-operate with the Cardinal, who was retained in the most important 
situation, from which he could have been removed in forty-eight hours. 

. Nothing can be more evident than the fact that a solemn 
capitulation had been agreed upon, formally signed by the Commander 
of the Forces of the King of Naples,t by the Russian commander and 
by myself, all duly authorized to sign any capitulation in the absence 
of superior powers.” 

In answer, Clarke, ten days after, having, as he says, “ really 
been almost laid on his beam-ends” by that letter, speaks of 
papers in general that have come out, which support Nelson, and 
adds :—“ There is a letter from the King to Ruffo, in which his 
Majesty upbraids him for daring to treat with rebels, directly 
contrary to his orders.” Neither the letter itself, nor any part 
of it, nor the date, nor the place from which it was written, have 





* This capitulation had been signed by Girardon who commanded at Capua, both 
for Capua and Gaeta. The commander of Gaeta, Berger, very naturally refused to 
abide by an agreement to which he had not been a party, for which Lord Nelson, 
with his peculiar politeness, called him, in a letter to Captain Louis, “scoundrel.” 
—(iii. p. 431 and 433.) This Sir Harris Nicolas applied to Girardon, supposing 
him commander of Gaeta. Captain Louis,to whom afterwards Gaeta surrendered, 
had the generosity to render justice to Berger ; in writing to Nelson he said—* I 
assure you that the Frenchman I have been dealing with, has acted more unlike 
one than any I ever met.”—CLarkeE and M‘ARTHOUR, ii. 299. ; 

+ Ruffo, as Vicario-Generale, was a great deal more. The Vicario-Generale is 
invested with the fullest royal power, ut alter ego, as it is technically expressed by 
the sovereign, on appointing to such an exalted office. 
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ever been given. It is then mentioned again twenty days later 
by the same Clarke, as “ the King of Sicily’s private letter, i 
his own hand, to Rutto,” (the italics are Clarke’s,)* and lastly in 
the Life, as quoted above. Supposing the letter to exist, one 
cannot understand how “ private” letters to a superior military 
authority can nullify public acts and solemn engagements. 
Moreover, “ the King of Naples’ secret orderst to Rutfo have 
nothing to do with a capitulation sanctioned by a British 
officer, and to which the national faith was unquestionably 
pledged.” That the King of Naples disavowed Ruffo is too 
true,§ but he did so when on board the Foudroyant, under the 
complete power (we are ashamed to state the fact, but it is unde- 
niable) of Nelson, the Hamiltons, and Acton, all English people. 
It was by their advice and influence only that all the severe mea- 
sures were taken ; of this there is ample evidence in the several 
biographies of Nelson, and in his letters ; it was on board the Fou- 
droyant, and surrounded by Englishmen, that the King of 
Naples passed the most atrocious edicts that perhaps ever dis- 
graced a statute-book.|| Even the personal enemies of I erdi- 
nand considered him as the prisoner of Nelson ; and to the English 
admiral was not unjustly ascribed the cruelty of the king. 
With respect to the disavowal of Ruffo, circumstances tend 
unhappily to confirm the suspicion, that this was only owing to 
Nelson’s influence, he being too interested in destroying the 
Cardinal’s credit. It was at this time, when on board Nelson’s 
ship that the King of Naples announced his intention of creat- 


5S . . . - 
ing the Admiral Duke of Bronte ;** but, on returning to Sicily, 





* Foorr’s Vindication, pp. 49 and 56. How can it be true that a private letter 
in the King’s own hand to Ruffo was among the Nelson papers ? If true, it must be 
equally true that Ruffo never received it. Of the unscrupulousness of Clarke and 
M‘Arthur in forging letters, see a proof in the Nelson Dispatches, ii. 406. 

+“ Nelson acted as he thought right from being in possession of the King’s 
secret orders to Ruffo.’—Ctarke, Vindication, p. 57. 

t Vindication, p. 60. 

§ “The King on his arrival [in the Bay of Naples] publicly disavowed any 
authority having been delegated to Ruffo to treat with subjects in rebellion,” — 
Clarke and M‘ Arthur, ii. 275. 

| The reader may find their substance in Colletta, lib. v., eap.1,$ 2. They are 
also in Cuoco’s Saggio, § 49, who records the almost incredible fact, that although 
hundreds of people were condemned, even to death, in consequence of these edicts, 
they were, however, not published. 

‘| Saggio Storico, § xlix. Nelson himself acknowledged that long before, 
when the King was at Palermo—therefore not so completely in his power as on 
board the Foudroyant—there was nothing which he proposed that was not im- 
plicitly complied with, (iii. 325.) In his letter to Davison, when complaining of 
Mr. Fox’s speech respecting the breach of the capitulation, he made the following 
admission : “ the whole affairs of the kingdom of Naples were, at the time alluded 
to, absolutely placed in my hands,” (iii. 510.) 

** Clarke and M*‘Arthur, (ii. 314.) 
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that same king not only continued Ruffo in his high situation, but 
rewarded him with a salary of 24,000 ducats, (more than £3000 
sterling,) and as much again in yearly revenue from lands which 
he bestowed on him,* besides letters of thanks and rewards to a 
brother of his. Rufto continued in his office till he went to the Con- 
clave at Venice for the election of a successor to Pius VI. Now, 
all this proves that, when left to himself, the king was far from 
disavowing Ruffo, or being dissatisfied with what he had done ;— 
which is as good an argument in favour of the Cardinal’s correct 
conduct, as the rewards promised to Nelson, when on board his 
ship—rewards on which the editor of the Dispatches relies in 
defence of his hero—(iii. 493,) are a good argument in favour of 
the conduct of the Admiral. Besides all this, we have seen (pp. 423, 
426, and 427,) that both Nelson, and the Ministers of the King of 
Naples, approved of terms being granted to the Republicans when 
the castles were on the point of capitulating. It is therefore ut- 
terly untrue that Ruffo had acted contrary to the king’s orders in 
granting such terms as he had done, with the concurrence of Foote 
and the Allies. But, supposing Ruffo had exceeded his in- 
structions, what right had Nelson to annul his acts? Had he a 
right to break the capitulation signed by Foote? Nelson had 
never been invested with higher powers than Rufto’s—such a 
thing could not be: he could only have superseded him. The 
letter of the king—to which we have alluded (p. 421,)—was not 
a solemn act, capable of producing such an effect, even for the 
special circumstance for which it was intended. So far from 
being sent to the Bay of Naples by the king, and with supreme 

ower, Nelson volunteered to go theret when he could; and, as 
Flamifton wrote to him, he was under no kind of engagement. 
The king, when full of gratitude and pouring rewards on him, 
expressed himself as follows :— 

“ Your powerful co-operation having rendered the forces of my 
faithful soldiers efficacious, as well as that of my allies who are united 
with them.”—(iii. 438.) 

His instructions were to co-operate with the allies, and no 
more (Clarke and M‘Arthur, ii. 168); and, on the 27th of 
July 1799, the Admiralty repeatedly speak of his co-operation 
with the Sicilian army—(iii. 410). If the king of Naples 
had appointed him to govern his kingdom—if he had intrusted 











* Colletta, lib. v. cap. 1, § 8. 


+ This is proved from the documents quoted, p. 425, and from the letter of Nelson 
to Keith of 27th June, in which, after having related what he had done since the 
16th, to find the French fleet, he proceeds—* I determined to offer myself for the 
service of Naples, where I knew the French fleet intended going.” Whether he 
went after the French or after Lady Hamilton, whom he took on board on the 
21st of June at Palermo, may be doubted : that he did not go by order, or asa 
representative, commander, or-minister of the King of Naples, is certain. 
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him with the supreme command over his army and his navy— 
could Nelson have accepted such eminent and responsible oftices 
without the special leave of his king? As to disavowing Foote, 
he could not legally do it ; for this officer, as he himself states, was 


“as fully authorized to sign such a treaty as Lord Nelson; for he 
was as much under Lord St. Vincent as I was under him.”* 


Nelson did not do so in point of fact ; on the contrary, he praised 
Foote for what he had done; and it afforded him “ infinite 
pleasure” to convey to Foote a distinguished mark of his Sicilian 
Majesty’s approbation “ for most important services when left 
with the command in the Bay of Naples” t—one of which ser- 
vices was to sign the capitulation by which the king repossessed 
himself of the castles so often mentioned. 

This would render it quite superfluous to notice all that the 
learned editor says “anent the law of breaking capitulations,” 
were it not necessary to show that there is not the slightest 
foundation for asserting that such villanies are sanctioned by the 
law of nations. Before considering the point of law, it is to be 
borne in mind, that though Nelson, of his own accord, and with- 
out any assigned ground, broke the capitulation, yet with his own 
officers, or with Ruffo, he never pretended to have the right to 
do so. From first to last, when he knew the truth as well as we 
know it, he having among his own papers the capitulation itself, 
Nelson carefully and shamefully avoided to use the name “ capi- 
tulation,” to make the world believe there was no such thing. {fe 
first of all called it an armistice, then a treaty,f but never a 
capitulation ; nor did he ever venture to say that he broke it as 
such, and in virtue of his powers. If he had done so, he would 
have been obliged to say that Foote had acted out of the limits 


* Vindication, p. 77. 

+ Dispatches, iv. 17. Ina private letter to Alexander Stephens, dated February 
10, 1803, Nelson did not secruple to say what he knew was not true, and what he 
never dared say to Foote, or in any oficial document, that that ofticer had no 
power to enter into any treaty. He had the power, by the very fact of being at 
the head of the English forces, as far as the binding of England went. Stephens 
did not believe Nelson, as is evident from his history, in which he omits altogether 
to speak of Caracciolo’s murder. 

} All capitulations are, in one sense, treaties, as they cannot be drawn up and be 
agreed upon except after treating or negotiating ; but all treaties are not capitula- 
tions. A treaty of commerce or of peace requires special powers to be negotiated, 
and a ratification previous to its being perfect and binding ; and of course the 
proper supreme power may disavow a negotiator of such an act ; but a military 
capitulation is an act which requires no special powers, the commission which an 
officer holds being a proof of his having such powers ; nor does it want ratification. 
Nelson, with great cunning, tried to make a military capitulation pass for a civil 
and political treaty, by never calling it by its proper and technical name. He did 
more : when he found that agreement designated as a capitulation, he alleged that 
it was no capitulation, because, he having broken it, had prevented its execution ! 
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of his charge, and promised terms which he was not warranted 
to promise by his commission ; and this he well knew he could not 
say. Nelson never having pretended to set aside, in a formal 
and solemn manner, a formal and solemn military capitulation, it 
is superfluous to discuss whether, had he been a commander-in- 
chief, he had the power of doing so? If the whole of the writers 
on public law were to affirm so monstrous a proposition, we 
should not mind: no authority can legalize a villany. A general 
besieges a fortress, he considers it important to possess himself of 
it before it is relieved ; and with this view he solemnly offers the 
best terms he can, which are as solemnly accepted. Thirty-six 
hours after, when no relief is any longer to be apprehended, a 
superior officer comes and puts aside the capitulation, on the 
plea that he who signed it had no powers. Who has ever dreamt 
of asking the commander of a siege to show his powers of grant- 
ing terms? Who has ever heard of powers laine required ? 
To deceive an enemy, it would only be necessary to find an 
unscrupulous agent, ad hoc, give him all the appearance of com- 
mand and power, denying to him the substance; or send an 
honourable man to conclude a capitulation, and then find a 
Nelson ready to break it, and there would be no more safe agree- 
ment between military authorities. An agreement would only 
be a decoy, a delusion, and a snare; and a military capitulation 
for the surrender of a fortress, (as well as a military agreement 
for any other purpose) would be an impossibility. No author ever 
defended principles so monstrously immoral. What the authors 
quoted by the learned editor say, is, that an officer must not 
exceed the powers or attributions of his office. Thus, if a general, 
in taking possession of a fortress, were to agree that it shall be 
restored at the general peace, or that the sovereign shall never 
enter its walls without the consent of the enemy who evacuates 
it, then he would exceed the attributions of his office, and his 
promise be void ; but the other party could not complain of the 
non-observance of terms, which the party who agreed to them 
had manifestly no power to stipulate, being out of the sphere of 
his attributions.* 

The two instances referred to by Sir H. Nicolas of capitulations 
set aside, are of no weight, because no number of perfidies can 
authorize one, and because the cases are totally different. Rapp 
agreed on the 29th of Nov. 1813, to give up Dantzic on the Ist 
of Jan. 1814, the garrison to be prisoners of war, and taken to 
France under promise of not serving till exchanged. On the 
23d of Dec. 1813, at 11 o’clock of the evening, the Duke of Wur- 
temberg, a general in the Russian service, who commanded the 





* Vattel, liv. iii. ch. 16, § 261-263. 
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siege and had agreed to the capitulation, informed Rapp that the 
Emperor Alexander would not consent that the garrison should 
be allowed to return to France on parole. All the other parts of 
the capitulation were held sacred. The reason that determined 
Alexander, was the knowledge, that the parole had been broken 
in former cases, and might be broken in this. The determina- 
tion of the Emperor was communicated most solemnly, and in 
the most gentlemanlike terms to Rapp, who having still pos- 
session of the place, was free to determine what he pleased.* 
The Duke of Wurtemberg gave him that fair warning which 
Nelson never gave to the poor Neapolitan republicans ; and yet 
Rapp and all the French writers have complained of this as of 
a breach of faith. The case of Gouvion Saint Cyr, also quoted by 
Sir Harris, is still more inconclusive. General Klenau agreed 
to a capitulation on terms which he was not authorized to grant ; 
but he had taken care, previously, to inform Gouvion Saint Cyr 
of this, who, therefore, knowing that he treated with a person 
who had not the power of signing what he did, had no reason 
whatever to complain of the general-in-chief of the allied ar- 
mies, when he refused to abide by an act, the illegality of which 
was beforehand known to those who signed it.t It was, how- 
ever, offered to restore him to the same situation in which he 
was when he signed the agreement with Klenau, whereas Nel- 
son possessed himself of the castlés, taking advantage of the ca- 
pitulation, and under pretence of carrying it into execution. 

Nelson has been very anxious to make people believe that the re- 
publicans left the castles with the full knowledge that he had an- 
nulled the capitulation ; but there is no proof of it. On the con- 
trary, the negative is proved so far as a negative is capable of proof. 
On his arrival in the Bay of Naples, Nelson f 


“sent Captains Troubridge and Ball to the Cardinal Vicar-General, 
to represent to his Eminence my opinion of the infamous terms enter- 
ed into with the rebels, and also two papers which I enclose.§ His 


* «Le Duc de Wurtemberg m’offrait de remettre les choses dans leur premier 
état,’ says Rapp in his Memoirs. 

+ The letter of Schwarzenberg, annulling the capitulation, was published by the 
present Lord Westmoreland in his “ Memoirs of the operations of the Allied Ar- 
mies.” 2nd edition, p. 325. 

t Troubridge and Ball went on the 25th of June; for Nelson under that date 
writes to Duckworth, “ Troubridge and Ball are gone to the Cardinal,” which im- 
plies they were still with him at the time Nelson wrote.—iii. 387. 

§ One of these papers from a copy in the State Paper Office, (how and when did 
it get there ?) is as follows :—“ Declaration sent to the Neapolitan Jacobins in the 
castle of Uovo and Nuovo. His Britannic Majesty’s ship Foudroyant, Naples 
Bay, 25th June, 1799. Rear-admiral Lord Nelson, K.B., Commander of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Fleet in the Bay of Naples, acquaints the rebellious subjects of 
his Sicilian Majesty in the castles of Uovo and Nuovo, that he will not permit them 
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Eminence said, that he would send no papers, but if I pleased I might 
break the armistice, for that he was tired of his situation. Captain 
Troubridge then asked his Eminence this plain question: If Lord 
Nelson breaks the armistice, will your Eminence assist him in his at- 
tack on the castles? His answer was clear: I will neither assist him 
with men nor guns. After much communication* his Eminence desired 
to come on board to speak with me on his situation I used every ar- 
gument in my power to convince him that the treaty and armistice 
was at an end by the arrival of the fleet,—but an admiral is no match 
in talking with a cardinal. I therefore gave him my opinion in writ- 
ing, viz., Rear-admiral Lord Nelson, who arrived in the Bay of Na- 
ples on the 24th of June with the British fleet, found a treaty entered 
into with the rebels, which he is of opinion ought not to be carried 
into execution without the approbation of his Sicilian Majesty, Earl St. 
Vincent—Lord Keith.”¢ “ Under this opinion the rebels came out of 
the castles which was (sic) instantly occupied by the marines.”—iii. 
392. 

If it be true, that the “ rebels,” as they are called, came out of 
the castles under this opinion, why was not the approbation of 
Lord Keith asked, before delivering those, who surrendered, 
into the hands of their executioners, as if no “ treaty” had been 
entered into—as if Lord Keith had disapproved of the one which, 
on Nelson’s own showing, ought to have been carried into 
execution with that gallant and truly noble man’s approbation ? 


to embark or quit those places. They must surrender themselves to his Majesty’s 
Royal mercy.” How is it that a copy of so important a paper is not among the 
Nelson papers, nor in his order-book, or letter-book ? The second paper is an inti- 
mation to the Commander of St. Elmo, and that is in the order-book of Nelson :— 
both written and sent at the same time, to the same person, and yet only one of 
them entered in the order-book ! 

* Troubridge and Ball went at least twice to the Cardinal; on the 25th first, then 
on the 26th. This results from a letter without date, but supposed by the editor 
(iii. 394,) to be of the 28th of June, a:!dressed to the Cardinal; butas Nelson says in 
it that he “will land 1200 men” to go against castle St. Elmo, “ under the present 
armistice”? (how far it was fair to land forces under an armistice may well be 
doubted) and in the letter to Keith, he says, that Troubridge and Ball with 1300 
men had already landed on the 27th, (the date of the letter) it is clear that the let- 
ter to the Cardinal was written on the 26th. It begins thus: “1 am just honoured 
with your Eminence’s letter, and as his Excellency, Sir W. Hamilton wrote to you 
this morning, that I will on no consideration break the armistice entered into by 
you, I hope your Eminence will be satisfied that I am supporting your ideas. I 
send once more Captains Troubridge and Ball,” &e. Canany perfidy equal that of 
the man who broke the truce the moment he arrived and yet wanted to lull the 
Cardinal into a belief that he did not mean to do so? And can we wonder at the poor 
republicans being entrapped into a belief, that the armistice and the capitulation 
were to be observed ? 

+ This document has no date, in the letter to Keith, but a copy with very slight 
alterations, (which, however, are enough to make one doubt the authenticity of the 
document, for if ever one original existed, all the copies would be alike,) is printed 
(iii. 388) from the order-book, and is dated June 26th. In that copy, moreover, 
the document is shorter: it ends with the words, “ Sicilian Majesty,” and the most 
important ones, “Earl St. Vincent—-Lord Keith,” are wholly omitted. 
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Did Nelson ever ask the approbation which he alleged to be 
necessary ? Had he asked it, he would have certainly obtained 
it from Lord Keith, who, at a later period, strongly condemned 
the conduct of Nelson ;* and who, at the very time that Nelson 
degraded himself so much, wrote to advise just concessions and 
humane measures; but, alas! his letter is a barren monument 
of his own goodness and noble-mindedness, and the most solemn 
condemnation of the dishonourable conduct of him to who1n it was 
addressed, and by whom it was disregarded. As to the declara- 
tion which Nelson said that he had “sent to the Neapolitan 
Jacobins” in the castles,—When was it sent? by whom was it 
sent? to whom was it sent? by whom, and to whom, was it de- 
livered? These are most important questions ; for the sending 
it after possession had been taken of the forts, or before—send- 
ing it with or without authority—sending it to the commanders 
of the forts, or to an unauthorized person—having it delivered by 
and to the right, or to a wrong person, according to the usages of 
war—affect most materially its legality. There is not the slightest 
proof that any declaration at all was ever sent to any one by any 
body. The Cardinal went on board the Foudroyant on the 26th 
of June, as is proved by the date of the opinion above trans- 
cribed ; which opinion Nelson, in his letter to Lord Keith, says 
he gave to the Cardinal when on board.f Ruffo, we know, was 
stoutly for observing the capitulation, and had previously refused 
to send any paper to the republicans. These unhappy victims of 
treachery lett the castles on the evening of the 26th, that is, a 
few hours after receiving the declaration (if Nelson’s story were 
true) that they were to “ come out and be hanged.” Is it credible, 
that, being aware of the fate that awaited them, they would have 
been in such a hurry? Would they not have remonstrated 
against the breach of a solemn capitulation? would they not 
have begged for mercy? would they not have put off to the 
very last the evil moment? We learn from their petitions and 
from their historians, that they came out on the faith and honour 
of England, having capitulated; the English officer who signed 
that capitulation, and who had pledged that faith and that honour, 
tells us that “these men did not surrender without capitula- 
tion.”f Surely, these are the best witnesses that could be brought 
forward; to shake their evidence something more is required 
than an utterly unsupported, and, as far as can be proved, utterly 











* Clarke and M‘Arthur, ii. 268 ; and Foore’s Vindication, p. 57 and 87. 

+ Harrison, writing under the eyes of Lady Hamilton, who was present, and 
acted as interpreter between Ruffo and Nelson, says that Nelson wrote his opinion 
in the presence of Ruffo.—Life of Nelson, vol. ii. p. 100. 
$ Vindication, p. 77. 
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unfounded assertion of the man who is guilty of having betrayed 
them. 

Some of the unfortunate sufferers were put in irons on board 
the very ships that were to take them to Toulon, according to the 
capitulation ; others were also put in irons on board English men- 
of-war, the English sailors and marines being their gaolers and 
keepers. By what law or principle English ships could be turned 
into prisons of the King of Naples, and English admirals and officers 
the keepers of those prisons, no one knows. According to law, 
and to all acknowledged principles,—a man-of-war being con- 
sidered as part of the territory of the nation to which it belongs,— 
far from being prisons, the English men-of-war ought to have 
been, and were legally, an asylum where no Neapolitan, for 
crimes committed out of the British dominions could be kept in 
prison, any more than if he had come to London. It was not for 
the king of England, for his courts, or for his officers, to punish 
offences against the King of Naples.* The sufferings of the 
prisoners were of the most cruel description ; and not content 
with seizing them treacherously, treating them cruelly, and 
keeping them in irons for no crime against the laws of his coun- 
try, Nelson went so far as to act as commissary of police to the 
King of Naples, and actually got some of the prisoners brought 
on board the Foudroyant to be examined.f 

The victims of Nelson’s treachery were delivered up to what 
was called a giunta—that is tools of the government—to be tried. 
Yet even this giunta thought, that all those against whom nothing 
could be proved previous to the kingdom falling into the hands 
of the French, as well as those who had capitulated, could not 
be punished. This did not satisfy the party anxious for execu- 
tions; a less delicate giunta was appointed, one of whose first 
acts was to fix the pay of the executioner by the month, instead 
of continuing it by the job, as was previously the case ; a signifi- 
cant index of what might be expected from that court. The 
“spss were such as in this country are not only unknown 

ut incredible and incomprehensible. The accuser could be wit- 
ness ;—the accused never saw either the one or the other ;—he 





* The editor of the Dispatches says, (iii. 498.) that these prisoners were “ simply 
detained as prisoners until the king’s arrival, when Lord Nelson’s interference with 
them entirely ceased.” What Nelson could do worse than detaining them not 
simply as prisoners, but in irons—a gratuitous piece of barbarity—till they were 
given up to punishment, except murdering them himself at once, as he did Carac- 
ciolo, one cannot see. That these prisoners were not in the custody of English 
soldiers, after the arrival of the king of Naples on board the Foudroyant, is a 
mistake. The prisoners were delivered up to the Neapolitan guards only about 
the 8th of August, as stated in a letter of ‘Troubridge of this date.—Ctarke and 
M‘Artuor, ii. 308. 

+“ Tuesday, [July] 2d. Several of the rebel party were brought on board for 
examination.” —Log-Book of the Foudroyant, iii. 508. 
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did not know even their names ;—he was not at liberty to 
choose his own counsel ;—the judges pronounced sentence in pri- 
vate without giving any reason for their determination ;—the sen- 
tence was not only without appeal, but might be carried into exe- 
cution on the very day it was passed :— 

“Tt would be too long and too painful to detail the wicked deeds of 
tyrants, and the miserable state of the sufferers. There were more 
than 300 of the most distinguished persons in the kingdom put to 
death; among them Caraffa, Riario, Colonna, Caracciolo, five Pigna- 
telli, and at least twenty more of noble houses; next to them men 
distinguished for learning and scientific attainments, such as Cirillo, 
Pagano, Conforti, Russo, Ciaia, Fiorentino, Baffi, Falconeri, Logoteta, 
de Filippis, Albanese, Bagni, Neri, and many more; then men re- 
markable for their station in society, such as Federici, Massa, Man- 
thoné, the Bishops Sarno, Natale, Troise, a respectable lady like 
Pimentel, and a most miserable one like Sanfelice. Serra and Riario 
were beheaded, though under twenty years of age, and Genzano, under 
sixteen.”* 

These were a few of the murders committed in consequence of 
Nelson’s treachery, and with his approbation. There is no doubt 
that a word of his would have put an end to all these infamies ; 
and there is still less doubt that these wholesale executions pleased 
him, as well as Lady Hamilton and her imbecile husband. On 
hearing that thirteen poor wretches had been hanged at Procida, 
he wrote 

“ Your news of the hanging of thirteen Jacobins gave us [that is 
himself and the Hamiltons, in whose house he was living,] great plea- 
sure; and the three priests, I hope, return in the Aurora to dangle 
on the best tree adapted to their weight of sins.” 

The universal misery brought on the people by the villains 
reinstated in power by Nelson’s exertions are incredible. We 
shall give accountsof that misery in Captain Troubridge’s words:— 

“ August 20th.—To-day eleven of the principal Jacobins, princes, 
dukes, commoners, and ladies were executed. I sincerely hope they 
will soon finish on a great scale, and then pass an Act of Oblivion. 
Death is a trifle to the prisons.”t—“ August 30th.—Five of the Jaco- 
bins were hung yesterday, and 190 sent to Gaeta to thin the prisons, 
which are now getting very full.”S—* All dread reform, I mean the 
people in office ; the villanies are so deeply rooted that if some method 
is not taken to dig them out, this government cannot hold together. 











* Colletta, v. 1. 6. 

+ Dispatches, iii. 376. Compare this savage exultation with the short and relue- 
tant notice officially taken by Foote of the same transaction—* Thirteen Jacobins 
were hanged at Procida yesterday afternoon, and the bearer of this has charge of 
three condemned priests who are to be degraded at Palermo, and then sent back 
to be executed.”— Vindication, p. 122. 

} Clarke and M‘Arthur, ii. 319. S Td, ii, 311. 
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Out of twenty millions of ducats collected as revenue, only thirteen 
millions reach the treasury.”*—‘ The letters from Palermo mention 
the feasting and the immense sums of money that are spent there. 

... They must finish soon, or every family here [at Naples] will be 
interested in making a disturbance. They should make some examples 
and pass an Act of Oblivion, and let all be forgot. At present, there are 
upwards of 40,000 families who have relations confined”. . . . 

“ The innocent. and guilty are all afraid of being accused and thrown 
into jail; and, probably, of having their houses plundered when set at 
liberty after a considerable time, with nothing to exist on. Constant 
efforts are made to get a man taken up, in order to rob him. I have 
seen many instances which induce me to make this representation. . 

- . The property of the Jacobins is selling for nothing ; and his 
[the King’s] own people, whom he employs, are buying it up, and the 
vagabonds pocket the whole.” 

Nelson, in the meantime, enjoyed himself at Palermo, partook 
of the feastings along with the Hamiltons, and along with them 
shared the extravagant rewards which the king showered on them 
at the cost of a nation, which they had been chiefly instrumental 
in ruining. The hero of the Nile was parading his criminal 
intercourse, and sacrificing to a vile woman his glory, his honour, 
and the interest of his country! Malta was besieged, but not by 
him ; Minorca was protected, but not by him; the coast of Egypt 
was blockaded, but not by him; the French were expelled from 
the Roman States, but not by him; whilst the captains, under 
his orders, gathered laurels, he lived at Palermo gambling all 
night.t His secrets, which might involve the success of an ex- 
pedition, or the safety of a fleet, were betrayed,§ and the contents 
of his letters divulged.) He was informed of all this, and still 
went on. The Government at home, aware of his strange in- 
fatuation, sent out Lord Keith to command in the Mediterranean 
—a step that they would scarcely have taken if they had not 
known that Nelson was beside himself. Keith, after having seen 
with his own eyes{ what was going on, directed Lord Nelson to 
take the command of the siege of Malta, and gave such orders 
as might prevent him from coming back to Palermo; but Nelson 
left the siege under pretence of bad health, and returned to that 
capital. On the very day that Keith ordered him to remain in 
command at Malta, 24th February 1800, Troubridge entreated 


* Clarke and M‘ Arthur, ii. 312. 
+ Id. ii. 339. 

t Clarke and M*Arthur, ii. 355. 
§ Id. ii. 311. 


Id. ii. 361. 
t Nelson received the order to put himself under Keith on the 6th of January 


1800 ; on the 16th of the same month he went to Leghorn from Palermo, where 
he returned with Keith. 
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him most earnestly not to go to Sicily,* and soon after that, a 
very friendly and very plain letter came to him from Admiral 
Goodall, telling him with as much grace as frankness, that his 
infatuation was known in England.f At last, on learning that he 
had quitted the station off Malta to go to Palermo, orders were 
sent to Lord Keith, authorizing Nelson to come home, and, at the 
same time, Lord Spencer, in a most beautiful and friendly letter 
to Nelson himself, informed him} that the Admiralty did not wish 
to recall him, but that, if he could not keep afloat, he had much 
better come home at’once, than stay at Palermo, and that such 
was the opinion of all his friends. As Hamilton had been recall- 
ed, and was coming home, there was no difficulty in persuading 
Nelson to return with him to England—for Lady Hamilton was 
of the party. 

It is impossible for any one to say, after all this, that Lord 
Spencer approved of Lord Nelson’s conduct. Nelson was treated 
with all the delicacy and respect which his great services at Abou- 
kir deserved; but his conduct was certainly not approved of. 
Had the whole truth been known to him, there is no doubt that 
a nobleman of Lord Spencer’s honour, would have taken serious 
notice of what had happened. The learned editor informs us, 
that by a letter of Lord Spencer, “ written soon after, and 
evidently with reference to Nelson’s proceedings at Naples,’§ “ all 
Nelson’s proceedings seem to have been fully approved of””’—(iii. 
509.) What grounds the editor had for saying that this letter was 
written “ evidently with reference” to the proceedings at Naples, 
we don’t know; but this we do know, that the letter has “ evi- 
dently” no reference whatever to the dishonourable conduct of 
Nelson at Naples. The passage in Lord Spencer's letter, on 
which the editor relies, is as follows :- 

* Admiralty, 7th October 1799.—My Dear Lord, in answer to your 
letter of the 23d of July, which did not reach me till the 26th of last 
month, I can only now repeat what I believe Ihave before said on the 
subject, namely, that the intentions and motives by which all your 
measures have been governed, have been as pure and good as their 
success has been complete.” 





* Dispatches, iv. 196." 

+ The letter was written on the 15th of November 1799, the day Lord Keith 
sailed to take the command in the Mediterranean. The part here alluded to is as 
follows :—“ They say here you are Rinaldo in the arms of Armida, and that it re 
quires the firmness of an Ubaldo and his brother knieht to draw you from the en- 
chantress. To be sure it is a very pleasant attraction, to which Iam very sensible 
myself ; but my maxim has always been, enpidus voluptutum : eupidior glorie”— 
Dispatches, iv, 204. . 

t Dispatches, iv, 242, 

§ Preface to vol. iii. p. x. 
NO.IV, VOL. VII, 
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Of course the tenor of the letter of Nelson of July 23, received 
by Lord Spencer on the 26th Sept. must be ascertained, to 
tinderstand which were the measures approved of in the answer. 
Sir H. Nicolas informs us that “no letter to Lord Spencer of the 
23d of July, has been found, nor is there any trace of such a let- 
tet in his letter-book; it [7.e. the date] may have been a mistake 
for the 13th, on which Lord Nelson wrote an important letter to 
him. Vide p. 406 ante.”* ‘The letter at page 406 speaks of an 
end put “to an infamous treaty entered into with the rebels, in 
direct disobedience to his Sicilian Majesty’s orders,” and informs 
Lord Spencer, that “the rebels came out of the castles . .. 
without any honours ;”{ but it does not state that there was a 
capitulation signed by an English officer—Captain Foote—nor is 
the murder of Caracciolo even hinted at.§ To what would the 





* Dispatches, iti, 509. 

+ This was not true. The disobedience to orders, even if true, did not concern 
Foote, who signed, without having any orders to-the contrary. Nelson knew it well. 
Jt was in consequence of the publication of. this “ infamous” and concealed attack 
on his character that Foote wrote his “ Vindication.” This very honourable and 
gallant officer did not expose Nelson’s conduct till after the publication of this letter, 
not wishing, as he himself says, by so doing, to act injuriously to his country, and 
because “all those who were acquainted with the true state of the case, and who 
regarded the character of Lord Nelson, or the reputation of the country, saw the 
necessity of burying the whole transaction in oblivion, as far as that could be 
done,” p. 10. His generous forbearance is made the ground of very unwarrantable 
attacks on the part of the Editor of the Dispatches, who, forgetting, as usual, that 
he himself has published all the necessary documents for Foote’s defence, asks why 
Foote did not make to Nelson suitable representations between the 24th and 28th of 
June, when he was a daily witness of the infraction of the capitulation ? (iii, 517.) 
Nelson arrived in the Bay of Naples on the evening of the 24th of June, and he then 
asked from Foote a statement of his proecedings. That statement cannot have been 
given in before the 25th. On that and on the following day, Nelson and Ruffo dis- 
cussed between themselves whether the capitulation should be observed, So far 
from any one suspecting it would be broken, the parties most concerned surrendered 
in execution of the capitulation, and, under the pretence of executing it, possession 
was taken of the eastles on the evening of the 26th. On the 27th, loote wrote to 
Lord Nelson, saying, “ he should have waited upon Lord Nelson instead of writing, 
were he not extremely unwell,” p. 518, so that he could not know the infamies that 
were going to take place, nor was he ina state of health fit to remonstrate. On the 
afternoon of that day, he sailed from the Bay of Naples (Log-book of the Sea-horse 
in vol. iii. p. 494), being sent out of the way by Lord Nelson, who thus took from 
him the opportunity of remonstrating before his remonstrances were too late. 
Foote was not, therefore, a witness of the infraction of the capitulation, nor was 
he in a position to remonstrate. 

t This is also untrue. The Russian troops allowed the garrison [of Castel 
Nuovo] to depart with the honours of war, laying down their arms on the side 
of the marine arsenal, where they were embarked in vessels to be taken to Tou- 
lon.” These are the words of a petition to Nelson (partly printed, iii. 495 of the 
Dispatches), by some of the unhappy beings whom he betrayed, and whom he has 
the effrontery to say came out of the castles at mercy and without honours. The 
Russian Government was always for the fulfilment of the capitulation, Saggio Stor, 
§ 49, ‘The editor of the Dispatches will be glad to find there the evidence of this 
fact which he seemed to wish, vol, iii. p. 511. 

§ Nelson always and carefully avoided to speak, in his Dispatches, of Caracciolo’s 
execution, He once only alluded to it ina postseript to a letter to Lord Keith, in the 
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approbation of Lord Spencer amount, if he was not, aware, of 
the dishonourable parts of the transactions which he approyed ? 
The assumption that Lord Spencer answered to this particular 
letter of the 13th, when he said he answered to one of the 23d of 
July, has no foundation, but in Sir H. Nicolas’ fancy, Why 
should it not be in answer to another letter of the 13th of July, 
which occurs in the same volume (p. 408)? The letter which 
Lord Spencer answered, was received by him on the 26th of 
September ; and the letter to which the editor fancies he answered 
was written on the 13th of July, and sent by Lieutenant Park- 
inson, who was in it recommended for promotion. Now Park- 
inson having arrived at Yarmouth on the 9th of August (Vol. 
iv. p. 20), was promoted before the 20th of the same month,* 
consequently he must have delivered his letter to Lord Spencer 
long before the 26th of September. It is due to the memory of this 
nobleman to acquit him of any approbation whatever, either of 
the treachery, or of the murder of Caracciolo, with which the 
name of Lord Nelson stands charged. 

We have postponed to enter into the history of this murder, 
from the reluctance that one naturally feels to show that that un- 
paralleled crime not only is proved by the apologist himself inde- 
fensible, but appears, on reflection, and when all its circumstances 
are considered, much worse than it has been hitherto universally 
believed. The facts are as follow :— 

When the King of Naples fled to Sicily, abandoning his 
Continental States to the enemy, Francisco Caracciolo, a cadet 
of one of the most illustrious families in existence, and at the 
head of the Neapolitan navy, followed his king, as we have seen, 
to that island. His character stood very high among our own 
naval officers, to whom he was well known, having commanded, 
for a time, a Neapolitan seventy-four, (Il Tancredi,) one of Admi- 
ral Hotham’s squadron, with which Caracciolo took part in the ac- 
tions of the 12th, 13th, and 14th of March 1795. He was, there- 
fore, a companion-in-arms of Nelson.f We have also mentioned, 
that he returned to Naples with the king’s permission, and, of 





following few words,— Caracciolo was executed on board His 8. Majesty’s Ship 
Minerva, on the 29th of June ;’’ but he omits to say that it was by his orders, and 
on board his own ship, that that base murder was concocted, See iii, 393, 

* Dispatches, iii. 410. 

+ Lord St. Vincent wrote of him to Acton in the following terms :—* T have 
great obligations to the Chevalier Caracciolo for giving protection to the trade bound 
from Leghorn to Naples and Civita Vecchia lately, the escort having been found 
too weak to encounter the French privateers in the Channel of Piombino without 
his aid ; and I have every other reason to be satisfied with his conduct during the 
short time the Tancredi has been under my orders ; and I greatly lament the ne- 
cessity I am under to part with him.” 2d April 1796.—Brenton’s Life of St, 


. 


Vincent, i, 169, 
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course, no longer in his service.* He was then obliged to take 
service under the Government of Naples, from which he re- 
ceived protection ;+ and, on various occasions, he commanded 
some boats which fired at the English and ‘Sicilian ships at war 
with the Neapolitan Republic. Before Nelson arrived: in the 
Bay of Naples, Caracciolo—if we are to believe the biographers 
of Nelsont—had already left the castles, and was at Calvirrano 
on the 23d of June, whence he wrote to implore Ruffo’s protec- 
tion, through the Duke of Calvirrano, from being murdered by 
the “ Christian army,” and admitting “ that he was bound to 
account for his actions to those who should be legally authorized 
by his Sicilian Majesty.”|| . Then they say, “ he escaped to the 
mountains—an action which by no means displayed the confi- 
dence of an honest mind ;” as if a man, however innocent, could 
trust to the assassins who shot those whom they thought guilty, 
and who presented the heads of those whom they murdered to 
our nayal officers, who received most graciously such revolting 
presents. “ A price was immediately set on his head’”—that is, a 
reward offered to any one who should assassinate him—“ and, 
on the 29th of June 1799, before the arrival of the king from 
Palermo, this nobleman was brought in the disguise of a peasant, 
about nine o’clock in the morning, alongside Nelson’s flag-ship, 
the Foudroyant.” The first question is: How did it happen 
that Caracciolo was brought from shore, where the king’s autho- 
rity was re-established, to an English man-of-war? Ifa price 
had been set on his head, his being taken to the ship would lead one 
to suppose that it was there that the reward was expected to be 
paid; but we believe that the “ price set on his head” is one of the 
usual groundless statements of the biographers. Caracciolo was 








*.Caracciolo fu solennemente congedato dal Re. Sazgio Stor. § 37. 

+ Troubridge wrote to Nelson, on the 9th of April 1799, that Caracciolo had re- 
fused service, (iii. 329,) and, on the 18th, that he was “ forced to act ” as he did 

334) ; and Nelson himself wrote on the 29th, that he (Nelson) believed him no 

acobin in his heart—341. And although Troubridge wrote, on the Ist of May, 
that he was satisfied that Caracciolo was “a Jacobin,” he was obliged to admit, on 
the 7th of the same month, that “ Caraccivlo saved Sorrento and Castell a Mare 
from being burnt.”—358, Our navy were the allies of the cut-throats that plunder- 
ed and murdered : Caraeciolo, who preserved his fellow-countrymen’s lives and 
property, was murdered by order of our Admiral, Nelson ! ! ! 

$ Clarke and M‘Arthur, ii. 269. 1f this be true, Caracciolo cannot have left the 
castles without the knowledge and the assistance of the besiezers, who, we learn 
from a letter of Ruff, published by Foote, ( Vindication, p. 184,) whilst the eapitu- 
lation was negotiating, had placed officers round the castles to receive those who 
chose to withdraw, “ to assure them that they shall be forgiven.” 

| The original letter, or even a translation, has never been published; and this 
summary by such biographers is little to be relied on, Suppose Caracciolo said that 
“he was ready to account,” instead of saying that he was “bound.” ‘i hat he was 
bound,” he need not have said ; bat to say * le was ready,” was saying something 
both new and important to himself, But who was the Duke of Calvirrauo ? Where 
is the place itself ? 
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betrayed by a servant. Colletta’ states, that Nelson asked 
Caracciolo from Ruffo, and that it was sup posed he did so to 
save him.* This seems the most probable version. | If Nel- 
son did not offer money to get Caracciolo into his hands, -he 
must have had recourse to some other means for the purpose. 
The people who took Caracciolo were not under the orders: of 
Nelson, but of Rutio, whose prisoner Caracciolo was. It was 
natural to think that Nelson intended to save him, because no 
one would then suspect an Englishman, still less an admiral, of 
unworthy motives; and because that very day, June 29th, Nel- 
son gave notice to all those who had served the Republic, that if, 
within twenty-four hours for those in the city of Naples, and 
forty-eight hours for those within five miles of it, they did not 
trust to the clemency of his Sicilian Majesty, he would treat 
them as rebels. What passed on that fatal day is only learned 
from Caracciolo’s enemies and even their account has been most 
industriously mutilated by the apologists of Nelson. ‘This ren- 
ders it difficult to know how Nelson possessed himself of Carac- 
ciolo’s person. It may have been in consequence of a request 
of Caracciolo himself, trusting to the honour of an Englishman, 
and a companion-in-arms. This much is certain: that, had not 
Nelson wished it, he had no occasion whatever to receive Carac- 
ciolo on board the Foudroyant. 

Be that, however, as it may, Caracciolo by nine o'clock a.m. 
of the 29th of June, was taken on board the Foudroyant, by a 
mob of assassins, his hands tied behind his back, and with diffi- 
culty preserved from the indignities of our allies, by Sir Thomas 
Hardy, who immediately ordered him to be unbound, and offered 
him refreshments, which were refused. Nelson at once, it is said, 
issued the following warrant, addressed to Count de Thurn, com- 
modore and commander of his Sicilian Majesty’s frigate, La Mi- 
nerva :— 

“Whereas Francisco Caracciolo, a commodore in the service of his 
Sicilian Majesty, has been taken, and stands accused of rebellion 
against his lawful sovereign, and for firing at his colours hoisted on 
board his Majesty’s frigate, La Minerva, under your command, You 
are, therefore, hereby required and directed to assemble five of the 
senior officers under your command, yourself presiding, and proceed 
to inquire whether the crime with which the said Francisco Carac- 
ciolo stands charged, can be proved against him, and if the charge is 
proved, you are to report to me what punishment he ought to suffer.” 


No time seems to have been lost by Nelson; for by ten o’clock, 
what is called the trial, was begun on board the Foudroyant. 





* Lib. v., chap. 1, § 4. 
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Within one hour, from nine to ten o’clock, the warrant was is- 
sued—communicated to De Thurn—five officers collected, and 
the work begun. The warrant states what was notoriously false, 
viz., that Caracciolo was “a commodore in the service of his Sici- 
lian Majesty,” for he had resigned and had returned to Naples 
with the king’s permission long before; and, if no longer in the 
service, it is difficult to see why not only Nelson, WHO HAD NO 
AUTHORITY WHATEVER, but any one else could order him to be 
tried by five or six naval officers. He was accused, Nelson says, 
of rebellion, and for firing at the Sicilian colours flying in the 
Minerva, which are two crimes, though the inquiry was to be, 
whether the crime could be proved—and which crime it was, no 
one knows. Who was the accuser no one knows. Nelson says, 
“Caracciclo stands accused” without saying to whom and by 
whom. Only it is remarkable, that on Caracciolo arriving on 
board the Foudroyant, the accuser is as ready as the person who 
listens to him. De Thurn commanded the Minerva: he was most 
likely the accuser, as he was the most important witness—and 
he, the President of what is called a court, was thus judge, ac- 
cuser, and witness. ‘The five officers whom he was to choose, 
could not be of a high rank, as there was no Neapolitan fleet in 
existence: but who they were and what they were, no one has 
ever known—possibly men against whom Caracciolo kad fired, 
and therefore as impartial as their President; they also were at 
hand. 

What is called the warrant, directs De Thurn and his associ- 
ates to proceed not to try, but to proceed TO INQUIRE whether 
the crime can be proved against Caracciolo, and if the charge is 
proved, to report to Nelson what punishment he ought to sufter. 
The court, therefore, that Nelson constituted, was a court of in- 
quiry, not a court-martial—a court which was to report, that is 
to say, to give an opinion as to the punishment, but not award it. 
Hence it is, that its members are said to have assembled on board 
the Foudroyant—an English man-of-war, that is, part of Eng- 
land—in which no foreign tribunal can be legally constituted, 
and acknowledged in its judicial capacity, but where, by an 
abuse of power, no doubt, an inquiry might be held purposely 
to save a man’s life. The biographers of Nelson, without quoting 
any authority, tell us that 
“during the trial, which lasted from ten o’clock to twelve o’clock, 
the wardroom of the Foudroyant was open, as is customary, to every 
one who chose to enter. Some account of what passed, has therefore 
been preserved.* Everything appeared to be fairly and honourably 
conducted,” 








* Tho logie of these twin biographers is exquisite. The wardroom was open, 
therefore we have some account of what passed therein, Better state who went 10, 
and what they say, 
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They do not tell us who accused Caracciolo—by whom he was 
advised-—what witnesses and proofs were brought against him— 
what witnesses and evidence were heard in his defence. They 
only tell us, that a man of a great family—of unspotted charac- 
ter, in his seventieth year, was suddenly taken among foreigners, 
and within three hours—without trial—without sentence, doomed 
to die. 

For it is a mockery and a falsehood to say, that Caracciolo was 
tried by court-martial. ‘The warrant of Nelson—who had no 
power to issue, and probably did not then issue any warrant at all 
—was for holding a court of inquiry ;—that he issued even such 
a warrant, is extremely doubtful; only a copy of it is to be found 
in “the Nelson papers,” but not in the order-book ; if the warrant 
had been actually issued, it was too important not to be entered. 
The narrative of a trial, by Clarke and M‘Arthur, is a poetical 
invention of those unscrupulous historians who, in the face of the 
warrant which they first printed, had the courage to assert that 
Nelson had assembled “ a court-martial.” Colletta who, though 
he had had the best sources of information, and had known and 
conversed on these events with Sir T, Hardy, had never seen the 
warrant—speaks of a court-martial being assembled, in which 
the warrant proves him to be mistaken, but relates that, 


“having heard the accusation and the defence, the court thought it 
would be right to see the documents and hear the witnesses for the de- 
fence, but Nelson wrote, ‘there needed not any further delay.’ And 
then that senate of slaves condemned Caracciolo to imprisonment for 
life; but Nelson having learned the sentence from De Thurn, answered 
—death—and death was substituted for imprisonment.”—yv. 1, 2. 


What “this senate of slaves” ought to have done is easil 
said; but were they free to give safely what opinion they liked, 
unprotected, on board a foreign man-of-war, commanded by a 
foreign admiral, who had broken a capitulation, and turned the 
ships of his nation into prisons, and bureaus of inquisition? Their 
commissions, their liberty, their lives, were as much in Nelson’s 
hands as the life of Caracciolo. Our opinion is that the often- 
mentioned warrant is an after-thought—a ‘document prepared 
to guard against the consequences of the murder after its per- 
petration—that such Neapéliten officers as, besides De Thurn, 
(and he was a German, and not a Genoese, as has been said in 
this country,) were called on board the Foudroyant to give an 
opinion, never passed a sentence, but were overruled by Nelson, 
if they attempted to save the life of their illustrious countryman, 
by suggesting imprisonment, in the hope of better days. The 
real judges, accusers, and witnesses, were Lady Hamilton, Lord 
Nelson and De Thurn, that is, three foreigners, on board a fo- 
reign ship, and supported by foreign arms, 
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Immediately after what is called the trial was over, that is 
at about twelve o’clock, Nelson issued another warrant, whicly is 
in the “ Order-Book” in the following words :— 


“To Commodore Count Thurn, Commander of his Sicilian Majesty’s 
frigate La Minerva.—Whereas a board of Naval Officers of his Sicilian 
Majesty, hath been assembled to try Francisco Caracciolo for rebellion 
against his lawful sovereign, and for firing at his Sicilian Majesty’s 
frigate La Minerva ; and whereas the said board of nayal officers have 
found the charge of rebellion fully proved against him, and have sen- 
teneed the said Caracciolo to suffer death, you are hereby required and 
directed to cause the said sentence of death to be carried into execu- 
tion upon the said Francisco Caracciolo accordingly, by hanging him 
at the foreyard-arm of his Sicilian Majesty’s frigate La Minerva, under 
your command, at five o’clock this evening, and to cause him to hang 
there till sunset, when you will have his body cut down, and thrown 
into the sea.” 


It is observable how contradictory Nelson would be if the first 
warrant was authentic. He says, in the second warrant, that a 
board of officers has been assembled, but he does not say by 
whom; then he adds that they were assembled “ to try Carac- 
ciolo,” and that they “ sentenced” him, whilst in the first war- 
rant they are assembled merely to inquire and report. At the 
same time he avoids stating who these officers were, how many 
they were, and where they had met. ‘Then they are a “ board 
of naval officers,” not a court-martial, and they find the charge 
of rebellion proved, but they say nothing of Caracciolo firing at 
the Minerva. Tlowever, Nelson says they sentenced him to 
death. WHERE IS THE SENTENCE? Has any one ever seen 
it, or heard where it was to be seen? Never. Ifa “ board” 
or “court” of any sort really agreed to any report or sentence 
whatever, where is it? Can it be believed that Nelson, who kept 
the report of the execution of Caracciolo—which the editor has 
carefully printed, (iii. 399)—would not have kept either the re- 
port which he had directed should be made to himself, or the 
sentence which he says was passed, if either had ever existed ? 

The rest of this authentic second warrant betrays such a disre- 
gard of all decency, that it is hardly credible. Why—supposing 
even the whole procedure legal and fair, and Nelson the proper 
authority for seeing the judgment executed,—why the unprece- 
dented haste in having Caracciolo put to death, five hours after a 
trial which lasted two, and for which he had only a few minutes 
to prepare? Why take from the King of Naples the power of 
pardoning, by murdering the man at once? The King was at 
Palermo—in twenty-four hours an answer would have reached 
Nelson—why not wait, and submit to him the sentence if it ex- 
isted? And why the brutality of ordering a man of Caraccivlo’s 
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birth and rank to be hanged, and his body denied the melancholy 
privilege of a Christian burial?* Contrast the noble conduet of 
the unhappy victim with that of his impatient murderer— 

“ T am an old man,” said Caracciolo to Lieutenant Parkinson, “ I 
leave no family to lament my death, I therefore cannot be supposed to 
be very anxious about prolonging my life; but the disgrace of being 
hanged is dreadful to me.” 


He asked Parkinson to intercede with Nelson that he might 
be shot!! and the noble lord refused, because, forsooth, “ Carac- 
ciolo had been fairly tried by the officers of his own country.”} 
Can hypocrisy and cruelty go further? Alas! Caracciolo was 
not “ tried” by order of his country, nor in his country, any 
more than by officers of his country. Lady Hamilton, who was 
on board, and who undoubtedly witnessed the execution of Ca- 
racciolo, could not be found when Parkinson tried to interest her 
in obtaining this last favour from Nelson. 

The Admiral and Lady Hamilton had the base satisfaction of 
seeing the order fully executed.{ Persons have been at a loss to 
account for so much atrocity and hatred. Some have pretended 
that it was owing to envy and ill-will on Nelson’s part towards 
Caracciolo ; the most charitable have attributed it to a kind of spell 
of Lady Hamilton on Nelson, who was blinded by his passion for 





* This brutality is officially and authentically proved to be Nelson’s own, 
Thurn’s report to Nelson of Caracciolo’s murder is in the following words—“ Ad- 
miral Nelson is informed that the sentence on Francisco Caracciolo has been 
carried into execution in the manner which he has directed.”—(iii. 399.) So that 
the sentence did not prescribe the kind of death ; this at all events is confessedly 
Nelson’s own doing. 

+ The Editor of the Dispatches says (p. 501) that Caracciolo appealed to Nelson 
* for pardon ;” he ought to have known that there is no authority for this state- 
ment. Nor is it true he pleaded “for mercy” to t):e Duke of Calvirrano, He im- 
plored “ protection” from the assassins, our allies, Of Nelson he asked a second 
trial, and then the favour of being shot, and not “ pardon.” There is not one 
letter of Nelson, or one authentic word of his granting or imploring pardon for 
any one—not one word of merey—not one word of pity for those whom he betrayed, 
and whom he assisted to murder. 

+ Some days after Caracciolo’s body had been thrown into the sea (July 15th or 
16th,) as the Foudroyant, with the King of Naples then on board, stood out at sea, 
the body of Caracciolo was seen erect, out of the water to the waist, making its way 
towards the ship. The king, terrified at the horrible and reproaching sight, asked 
in a hurried manner, “ what does he want?’ The chaplain answered him as be- 
came a minister of religion: “ I should say that he comes to implore a Christian 
burial.” “ Let him have it, let him have it,’ was the king’s answer ; and he retired 
to his room thoughtful and terrified. (Colletta, v. 1.6.)—But the English admiral, 
the English minister, and the lady, soon made the king forget the mild answer of 
the poor priest, well calculated to inspire humane sentiments. The body floated 
in that extraordinary manner, owing to three double-headed shot, weighing 250 
Ibs., which were tied to its feet when it was thrown into the sea. The weight 
forced the body into an upright position, though it was not cnough to prevent its 
rising to the surface, as it was intended to do. 
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her; and this seems the most probable cause of his conduct. As 
to her it has been supposed that she was moved by her ambition 
to satisfy the revengeful disposition of her friend the Queen of 
Naples, added to her detestation of the Neapolitan nobility, who 
refused to receive her in their houses on account of her profligate 
life.* But the apologist will not hear of these excuses, and 
stands boldly forward in defence of all that was done, In what 
capacity Nelson acted “ has not been ascertained,” he says; yet 
he assumes that he probably acted as Commander-in-chief of the 
Sicilian squadron, as if probabilities—for which there is no ground 
—were enough to prove that a man had power to order another 
to be put to death; he sees no objection either to the constitu- 
tion of the Court, or to the trial—if there had been one—taking 
place on board the Foudroyant, where Caracciolo was conveyed 
from his own country, and from under the authorities of his 
Sovereign. He assumes also that Caracciolo fired upon the Mi- 
nerva, though the warrant for his execution, the only authen- 
tic document in existence signed by Nelson respecting this 
murder, says expressly that he was accused of it, but does not say 
that this was proved against him. Sir H. Nicolas is a barrister ; 
will he stake his professional reputation on the legality of such 
proceedings ? But Nelson may have had good intentions. Why, 
did he not know right from wrong? Had he not the feeling that 
capitulations were not to be broken any more than men hanged 
without trial, and without legal authority? But Nelson had a 
great horror of republicans and rebels ; and so had Robespierre 
of royalists and aristocrats, and what of that? It is not by 














* The Editor of the Dispatches, after having taken so much trouble in making 
the apology of his hero, very gallantly enters the lists in defence of the heroines. 
As to the Queen, it may be worth observing, that on the fatal 29th of June, Nelson 
sent to Palermo the Portuguese sloop Balloon with dispatches, to be delivered with 
all expedition “ to her Sicilian Majesty 1n person,” with directions to wait for an 
answer, and by no means to chase anything either in going or returning—(iii, 397.) 
This shows the importance of the dispatches thus sent. And yet, not a trace of 
them, or of any answer, He will not admit that Nelson’s judgment, previous to 
the arrival of the king, was perverted by Lady Hamilton—(iii. 498)—and why he 
should say so, except, because Nelson himself declares, that when he disobeyed 
Lord Keith’s orders, after the king was on board, he did so of his own accord— 

iii. 409) no one can tell. He is particularly angry at Capt. Brenton for having 
stated that he “ had heard that Lady Hamilton, in her last moments, uttered the 
most agonizing screams of repentance for this act of cruelty (the murder of Carac- 
ciolo.) The prince (Caracciolo) was ever before her eyes”—(iii. 520.) The editor 
declares, upon the authority of “ a lady” who lived many years with Lady Hamil- 
ton, and who scarcely ever quitted her room during the last few weeks of her life, 
that Lady Hamilton never screamed or felt remorse. We are sorry for it, and 
for “ a lady” too, who—supposing it was not her duty to attend Lady Hamilton, 
in which case she is not an impartial witness—gives this evidence. A great ad- 
mirer and personal friend of Nelson, who was near Lady Hamilton when she died, } 
says that “ her last hours were passed in wild ravings, in which the name of Carac- ‘ 
ciolo was frequently distinguished.” —Life of Nelson, by the Old Sailor, p. 485 
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treachery and assassinations that the cause of the throne and of 
rational, liberty is supported. Englishmen have warmly ap- 
plauded, and splendidly rewarded the important services of Nel- 
son against the enemies of his country, but the generous love 
of justice, the fairness, the manliness, for which they are distin- 
guished above all nations, will make them see through the unfair 
statements, and the flimsy arguments by which it is vainly at- 
tempted to defend the deplorable and infamous conduct of that 
admiral; the more they are made acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case, the more will they feel disgusted with his 
behaviour, and disavow any attempt to justify or palliate crimes 
which ought to have been buried in oblivion, out of charity to 
the memory of the guilty party, who owes it only to the indiscre- 
tion of his friends that they cannot now ever be forgotten or foy- 
given, 


Arr. VIL—An Essay on the Miracles recorded in the Ecelesias- 
tical History of the ‘Ear ly Ages. By Joun HENry NEwMAN, 
B.D., Fellow of Oriel College. Oxford, 1843. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Lives of the English Saints. London, 1844-45. 14 Nos. 18mo, 


WE do not envy the feelings with which a sincere and intelligent 
Roman Catholic enters upon an explanation of the miracles 
recorded and believed in his Church. Everything human has 
its weak points; and the Christian beholds with sorrow the 
strifes and divisions, and other cankering sores, which mar even 
the fair face of the religion of love. In his contest with external 
enemies, he naturally seeks to avoid a theme so ungrateful ; 
and he must be weak indeed, or nobly strong, who would set 
them in the first front of battle. But a harder task awaits the 
champion of the “Legends of the Saints.” It is his, not to 
palliate, defend, or explain, but to glorify corruptions ; to treat 
them, not as abuses, or excrescences, but as the characteristics 
of his Church; and to appeal to them in the most solemn 
manner as direct interpositions of the Almighty hand of God, in 
= of His presence and favour. It must be the very gall of 
itterness for a noble and devout nature to be driven to such 
hoe wes We need not wonder, therefore, that the more en- 

lightened in the Church of Rome either altogether avoid, or, 
when that is impossible, hesitate, qualify, and, with some sweep- 
ing commendation of faith, turn ’ shrinkingly away from the bare 
enunciation of her miracles. Even the least scrupulous contro- 
versialists appeal to them for the most part generally, and in the 

gross; and the image bows its head, and the relic works its 
charm, only to the eyes of the faithful, 
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In their case there is much to mourn over, and something to 
pardon... The, credulous, the timid, and, the ignorant; almost 
unconseiously acquiesce in practices and opinions familiar to 
them from infancy, recommended by general consent, hallowed 
by religion, and enforced and protected -by penalties the. most 
severe, The more reflecting “wink hard,” or take refuge in 
infidelity, or. make what shift they can with the arrow in their 
sides... The Essay of Mr. Newman is an attempt to induce Pro- 
testants voluntarily to place themselves in this most painful and 
unhappy condition; and by way of encouragement, he has. put 
the yoke on his own neck. 

There is perhaps nothing in profane antiquity which lays such 
strong hold on the higher sympathies of our nature, as the story 
of ‘the Roman wife, who drew the dagger reeking from her own 
bosom, and gave it to her husband, saying, “It is not. pain- 
ful, Patus!’ Overpowered by the evidence of such surpassing 
affection, it requires a painful effort to pass judgment on her 
splendid crime. Yet though it may seem a harder thing for a 
sincere Protestant minister to believe in the miracles of Benedict 
of Nursia, or St. Simeon of the Pillar, than to lay down his life 
for a dear friend, the effect on the world is altogether different : 
and ere men listen to the assurance, and follow the example of 
Mr. Newman, he must not be surprized should they look into 
the matter for themselves, and resolve thereupon to throw the 
dagger away ;—nay, should even tell him, that the only danger 
lay in using it. 

Nor is Mr. Newman so borne away by his own enthusiasm as 
to be unprepared for such an emergency. The traveller on his 
way to Rome cannot avoid the supernatural narratives of the 
early ages; and if he can overcome the difficulties of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, the rest of his path is comparatively easy. 
These difficulties, however, are so formidable, that according to 
Mr. Newman’s own showing, it is inconsiderate, and even wanton, 
to venture amongst them without a guide. 

“Tt will naturally suggest itself to him to form some judgment 
upon them, and a perplexity, perhaps a painful perplexity, may ensue 
from the difficulty of doing so. ‘This being the case, it is incon- 
siderate and almost wanton to bring such subjects before him, without 
making at least the attempt to assist him in disposing of them.” 
—P. 12. 

The attempt is accordingly made in his Essay on Miracles, 
prefixed to the first volume of Fleury’s Keclesiastical History, 
where such supernatural narratives abound ;—in many cases judi- 
ciously improved, and ingeniously altered from their original and 
authentic form, yet still perplexing enough to the modern reader. 

It is a grave question whether the power of working miracles 
extended beyond the Apostolic age; or rather whether the evi- 
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deneo for any miracle, not recorded in Scripture, has sufficient 
weiglit to enforce from the Christian a complete and reasonable 
belief. All that is most precious to him—his consolations in 
tinie; his hopes for: eternity, depend for their existence onthe 
Scripture ‘miracles. “If,” says the Apostle, “Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.”— 
1 Cor. xv. 14. The evidence for their truth, therefore, must 
needs be powerful: and, as derived from the origin, inerease, and 
reception of Christianity, and the lives, deaths, characters, and 
writings of the first. disciples and their followers, it is most cer- 
tainly powerful and overwhelming. It is needless to state that 
there is no such evidence for the miracles which are said to have 
followed them, and which Mr. Newman happily terms “ the 
Ecclesiastical Miracles.” There is indeed a heaven-wide dis- 
tinction between the two, in their nature, in their objects, and 
in the evidence by which they are respectively supported ; and 
this is so admirably illustrated by Mr. Newman, that we shall 
quote his account of it at length. 


“The miracles wrought in times subsequent to the Apostles are of 
a very different character, viewed as a whole, from those of Scripture 
viewed as a whole; so much so, that some writers have not scrupled 
to say, that if they really took place, they must be considered as forming 
another dispensation ;* and, at least, they are in some sense supplement- 
ary to the Apostolic. This will be evident both on a survey of some 
of them, and by referring to the language used by the Fathers of the 
Church concegning them. 

“The Scripture miracles are for the most part evidence of a Divine 
revelation, and that for the sake of those who have not yet been 
instructed in it, and in order to the instruction of multitudes: but the 
miracles which follow have sometimes no discoverable or direct object, 
or but a slight object; they happen for the sake of individuals, and of 
those who are already Christians, or for purposes already effected, as 
far as we can judge, by the miracles of Scripture. The Scripture 
miracles are wrought by persons consciously exercising under Divine 
guidance a power committed to them for definite ends, professing to 
be immediate messengers from heaven, and to be evidencing their 
mission by their miracles: whereas Ecclesiastical miracles are not so 
much wrought as displayed, being effected by Divine power without 
any visible media of operation at all, or by inanimate or material 
media, as relies and shrines, or by instruments who did not know at 
the time what they were effecting, or, if they were hoping and praying 
for such supernatural blessing, at least did not know when they were 
to be used as instruments, when not. We find the gift often com- 
mitted, in the words of Middleton, ‘not to the successors of the 
Apostles, to the Bishops, the Martyrs, or the principal champions cf 
the Christian cause, but to boys, to women, and above all, to private 
and obscure laymen, not only of an inferior, but sometimes also of a 
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* Vid, Mippieton’s Iuquiry.p 24.et al, Camrbent on Miracles, p. 121, 
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bad -character.’* .The miracles of Scripture: are, as a whole, grave, 
simple, and majestic : those of Ecclesiastical history often partake of 
what. may not unfitly be called a romantic character, and of- that 
wildness and inequality which enters into the notion of romance. 
The miracles of Scripture are undeniably of a supernatural charaeter: 
those of Ecclesiastical history are often searcely more than extraor- 
dinany accidents or coincidences, or events which seem to betray ex- 
aggerations or errors in the statement. ‘The miracles of Scripture 
are definite and whole transactions, drawn out and carried through 
from first to last, with beginning and ending, clear, complete, and 
compact in the narrative, separated from extraneous matter, and con- 
signed to authentic statements: whereas the Ecclesiastical for the 
most ‘part are not contained in any authoritative form or original 
document; at best they need to be extracted from merely historical 
works, and often are only floating rumours, popular traditions, vague, 
various, inconsistent in detail, tales which only happen to have sur- 
vived, or which in the course of years obtained a permanent place in 
local usages or in particular rites or in certain spots, recorded at a 
distance from the time and country when and where they profess to 
have occurred, and brought into shape only by the juxtaposition of 
distinct informants. Moreover, in Ecclesiastical history true and 
false miracles are mixed: whereas in Scripture, inspiration has selected 
the true to the exclusion of all others.” —Pp. 24, 25. 





In connexion with this statement, he adds, (p. 62.)-— 

* Should any one urge, as was stated in a former place, that the 
Ecclesiastical miracles virtually form a new dispensation, we need not 
deny it in the sense in which the Prophetical miracles are distinct 
from the Mosaic.” 

And, to make the matter perfectly clear, he goes on to assert 
that the Ecclesiastical miracles “ seem but parallel, as they are 
contemporaneous, to the development, additions, and changes in 
dogmatie statements, which have occurred between the apostolic 
and the present age.” Now, there is in these two statements a 
very material apparent discrepancy between the nature of these 
miracles, and the agency assigned to them; but there is some- 
thing far more remarkable than any discrepancy, in the deliberate 
assertion, that a new dispensation, with a change of dogmatic 
statements, has been introduced by Ecclesiastical miracles since 
the apostolic age. Can Mr. Newman have forgotten the solemn 
and emphatic language of St. Paul? “But though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other Gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” If 
there be those he have really committed this sin,—if there be 
any Church, which has brought in, or received the “ new dis- 
pensation,” assuredly such is the sentence recorded against her in 
the archives of heaven. 
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* Page 25, Edit, 1749, 
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Proceeding to examine the internal character of the Ecclesiass 
tical miracles, we find the whole of them, as a class, inferior to 
the Scripture miracles : some dissimilar in object; some directly 
contrary; and some having no assignable = whatever (p. 46.) 
Such a state of things is no doubt “ painfully perplexing ;” and, 
so far as we are aware, Mr. Newman is the first who has endea- 
youred to fling a bridge over this chaos—that is, to promulgate 
a theory which shall bring the whole into harmony and order. 
He is a grave man, and writes on grave subjects, and we can- 
not suspect him of any leaning towards the burlesque; never- 
theless, his theory of Ecclesiastical miracles is nothing other than 
a caricature of the argument from analogy. It is Bishop Butler 
travestied. We present the substance of it to our readers in his 
own words :— 


“To take for instance, the case of animal nature, let us consider 
the effect produced upon the mind on seeing, for the first time, the 
many tribes of the animal world, as we find them brought together 
for the purposes of science, or exhibition in our own country. We 
are accustomed, indeed, to see wild beasts more or less, from our 
youth, or at least to read of them ; but even with this partial prepara- 
tion, many persons will be moved in a very singular way on going for 
the first time, or after some interval, to a menagerie.”—P. 47. 

“ First, the endless number of wild animals, their independence of 
man, and usclessness to him; then their exhaustless variety ; then 
their strangeness in shape, colour, size, motions, and countenance ; 
not to enlarge on the still more mysterious phenomena of their natural 
propensities and passions ; all these things throng upon us, and are in 
danger of overpowering us, tempting us to view the Physical Cause 
of all as disconnected from the Moral, and that, from the impression 
borne in upon us, that nothing we see in this vast assemblage is 
religious, in our sense of the word religious. We see full evidence 
there of an Author—of power, wisdom, goodness; but not of a Prin- 
ciple or Agent correlative to our idea of religicn. But without pushing 
this remark to an extreme point, or dwelling on it further than our 
present purpose requires, let two qualities of the works of nature be 
observed before leaving the subject, which (whatever explanation is 
to be given of them, and certainly some explanation is not beyond 
even our limited powers) are at first sight very perplexing. One is 
that principle of deformity, whether hideousness or mere homeliness, 
which exists in the animal world; and the other (if the word may be 
used with due soberness) is the ludicrous ;—that is, judging of things, 
as we are here judging of them, by their impression upon our minds, 

“It is obvious to apply what has been said to the case of the 
miracles of the Church, as compared with those in Scripture. Scrip- 
ture is to us a garden of Eden, and its creations are beautiful as well 
as ‘ very good ;’ but when we pass from the Apostolic to the following 
ages, it is as if we left the choicest valleys of the earth, the quictest 
and most harmonious scenery, and the most cultivated soil, for the 
luxuriant wildernesses of Africa or Asia, the natural home or kingdom 
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of brute nature, uninfluenced by man. Or rather, it is a great injustice 
to the times of the Church, to represent the contrast as so vast a one ; 
and Adam might much more justly have been startled at the various 
forms of life which were brought before him to be named, than we 
may presume at once to decide that certain alleged miracles in the 
Church are not really such, because they are unlike those to which 
our eyes have been accustomed in Seripture. There is far greater differ- 
ence between the appearance of a horse or an eagle, and a monkey, or a 
lion and a mouse, as they meet our eye, than between the most august 
of the Divine manifestations in Scripture, and the meanest and most 
fanciful of those legends which we are accustomed without further 
examination to cast aside.”—Pp. 48, 49. 

It must be acknowledged that Mr. Newman’s vein is not happy, 
in striving to do honour to the miracles of Rome and the early 
ages. He allows that many of them were false, ahd many of 
doubtful authority; and those which are, or may be true, he 
characterizes as rude and brutelike in nature, uncouth, aimless, 
Indicrous, or deformed. Reserving the question of the truth or 
falsehood of the miracles, the epithets, by which he describes 
them, are at once apposite, and admirably chosen. A Tractarian 
theory is the very counterpart of the legendary labyrinth: those 
who lose themselves perish; and for all that enter, the only pos- 
sible fortunate issue is to return, after much waste of time and 
labour, to the place from which they set out at first; and Mr. 
Newman is true to his school. 

* An inquirer, then,” says he, p. 104, “ should not enter upon the 
subject of the miracles reported or alleged in ecclesiastical history, 
without being prepared for fiction and exaggeration in the narrative, to 
an indefinite extent. ‘This cannot be insisted on too often: nothing but 
the gift of inspiration could have hindered it. Nay, he must not ex- 
pect that more than a few can be exhibited with evidence of so cogent 
and complete a character as to demand his acceptance.” 


Yet why should not an honest man be able to tell the truth, 
although he laid no claim to inspiration? IPf the Fathers were 
holy and honest men, they may reasonably be expected to nar- 
rate facts, which they profess in many cases to have seen with 
their own eyes, without any very considerable amount of lying. 
TIere however, and here only, in Mr. Newman’s opinion, tlre 
Scripture appears to have a considerable advantage: for it is an 
authentic document ; while the Church unfortunately has never 
catalogued her miracles, and hence, such of them as are known 
to be true, afford only an indefinite presumption in favour of the 
others. 

The next step is to prove, as well as he can, (pp. 106-109,) 
that Leslie’s tests can only be applied to a very few of the Mo- 
saic miracles, and not at all to those of the New Testament; 
that Paley proves but the bare fact of the Resurrection ; that 
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Lyttleton, Douglas, and others, fail in most instances, in, mak- 
ing out their case, and that Douglas especially (p, 109) leads us 
to infer, that the whole of the New Testament miracles lie under 
the suspicion of falsehood. Nay, as there are men who object 
to the Ecclesiastical Miracles as fanciful, trifling, extravagant, or 
evidently false, he meets such arguments thus :— 

“ As they are used to serve the purpose of those who would dis- 
parage saints, it is necessary to show that they can be turned by un- 
believers as plausibly, but as sophistically, against apostles.”—P. 90. 

We will not outrage the feelings, and insult the good sense of 
our readers, by following Mr. Newman in this disgraceful at- 
tempt. The Tractarians teach that the Canon and the Creed, 
the Bible and the doctrines of Christianity, have no other proof, 
no other foundation, than the voice of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies; “ they know no other, they require no other.” They 
teach that, “ If the Fathers contradict each other in words, so do 
passages of Scripture contradict each other,” (Tract 85, p. 80) ; 
that a certain miracle of our Lord’s would, if met with any where 
else, be spoken of “ as an evident fiction,” (p. 92); that His in- 
terpretation of “I am the God of Abraham,” would “ startle 
and offend reasoning men,” (p. 110); that were we not used to 
read many of the Scripture narratives, we should scoff at them, 
(p. 88) ; that the prophets gathered certain of their dectrines from 
Babylon, others from the heathen; and that, if we reject the 
authority of the Fathers, because we find contradictions, absurdi- 
ties, and falsehoods in their writings, (as is most undeniably the 
case,) we are bound, on the very same grounds, to reject the au- 
thority of the Scriptures. In like manner is continued for 115 
pages, a deliberate, laborious, and systematic attempt to under- 
mine and depreciate the inspired Word of God, to barb the ar- 
rows of the infidel, to collect every accusation, to insinuate every 
topic, which tends to shake our confidence in Scripture; and 
all this for what? merely that men may be driven elsewhere 
for a system which is not to be found in it. Nor is the attempt 
made in ignorance of its dangerous and mischievous nature; for 
it is distinctly and emphatically announced, at the commence- 
ment of Tract 85, as “ a kill or cure remedy.” 

It may reasonably be asked, were it possible to drag down 
Scripture to the level of the Fathers, and to show that it contain- 
ed contradictions, errors, and untruths,—where would be the gain 
to the Tractarians? (Their answer is, that if we have faith in 
the Church, though our religion were “as unsafe as the sea,” 
yet He “ who could make St. Peter walk the waves, could make 
even a corrupt or defective Creed, truth to us.”— Tract 85, p. 85. 
Not now for the first time has Christ been “ wounded in the 
house of his friends.” When the Priests and Pharisees of old, 
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in spite of Levitical succession, and ascetism, and traditional lore, 
saw fishermen and peasants chosen and approved as ministers of 
the gospel, and publicans and sinners pressing into the kingdom 
of God before them, they hated and spoke against the teaching of 
Jesus ever the more bitterly, as it went forth, with increasing 
clearness, the opposite and the antagonist of their own. 

But leaving these men, and their unhappy and chaotic theo- 
ries, where falsehood cannot be separated from truth, and super- 
stition and infidelity struggle for the mastery, there remains 
still, in all its perplexity, the unresolved problem of Ecclesiastical 
Miracles. As a preliminary to further inquiry, we unhesitat- 
ingly reject from the list every miracle said to have been wrought 
by pretended saints, heretics, or demons, and every narrative 
found in anonymous, obscure, or apocryphal works ; in short, all 
which the Church of Rome scruples or declines to receive. Still 
further, we shall consider only such miracles as are vouched for 
by the very chief of the Fathers in acknowledged genuine 
treatises, or by the authority of a General Council, or by the au- 
thentic acts of saints canonized by the Church of Rome, and in- 
serted in her Breviary. Few perhaps are aware of the extreme 
severity of the Romish ordeal. The following account of it is 
taken from “ Milner’s End of Controversy,” p. 253, as publish- 
ed at Derby in 1843. 


“ In the first place, then, a juridical examination of each reported 
miracle must be made in the place where it is said to have happened, 
and the depositions of the several witnesses must be given upon oath ; 
this examination is generally repeated two or three different times at 
intervals. In the next place, the examiners at Rome are unques- 
tionably'men of character, talents, and learning, who, nevertheless, 
are not permitted to pronounce upon any cure or other effect in nature, 
till they have received a regular report of physicians and naturalists 
upon it. So far from being precipitate, it employs them whole years 
to come to a decision on a few cases, respecting each saint; this is 
printed and handed about among indifferent persons, previously to its 
being laid before the Pope. In short, so strict is the examination, that, 
according to an Italian proverb, Jt ts next to a miracle to get a miracle 
proved at Rome. It is reported, by F. Daubenton, that an English 
Protestant gentleman, meeting, in that city, with a printed process of 
forty miracles, which had been laid before the Congregation of Rites, 
to which the examination of them belonged, was so well satisfied with 
the respective proofs of them, as to express a wish that Rome would 
never allow of any miracles but such as were as strongly proved as 
these appeared to be, when, to his great surprise, he was informed 
that every one of these had been rejected by Rome as not sufficiently 
proved !”—P. 253. 

To these classes, no doubt, Mr. Newman refers, when he 
speaks of the miracles which are “ known to be such,” and which 
lend their sanction to innumerable others, made use of, but not 
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catalogued, in the Romish Church. That, then, which has for evi- 
dence whatever is wisest and holiest among the Fathers, or the 
authority of a General Council, or the searching scrutiny of the 
Congregation of Rites, sanctioned by the Breviary, with the “ im- 
eer pall of the Council of Trent and the Popes, may safely be 

ooked upon as an authentic specimen of an ecclesiastical miracle. 
“ That Palladius,” says Mr. Newman, “ has put in writing a re- 
port of an hyena’s asking pardon of a solitary for killing a sheep, 
and of a female turned by magic into a mare, will appear no rea- 
son, except to vexed and heated minds, for accusing the holy 
Ambrose of imposture, or the keen, practised, and experienced 
intellect of Augustine, of abject credulity.” 

We shall, therefore, in illustrating the nature of the ecclesias- 
tical miracles, select, not from Palladius and Theodoret, or Vi- 
centius Belluacensis and Jacobus de Voragine, but from Am- 
brose and Augustine, Jerome and Chrysostom, Gregory of Nyssa 
and Sulpicius Severus, Gregory the Great and St. ‘Bernard, the 
Second Council of Nice, and the Breviary of the Church of 
Rome. 

Remarkable it is that Romanists and Tractarians alike content 
themselves with tracing upwards their distinguishing doctrines, 
and their distinguishing miracles, not to the Apostolic age, but to 
the church of Ambrose and Augustine, of Chrysostom and 
Athanasius. Then, indeed, she had princely bishops, and mag- 
nificent basilics, and gold and silver vessels, and precious shrines, 
and gorgeous ceremonies, and the power and the will to trample 
her enemies under her feet. Her prelates held their own with 
emperors ; the deserts of Egypt swarmed with her monks ; every 
shrine had its miracles; and her virgins were in the first fresh- 
ness of their glory. Yet there appears to be no sufficient reason, 
why we should seek for the primitive type of Christianity in an 
age four hundred years distant from the time of its Founder. 
About four hundred years ago, Bedford and Talbot were warring 
with La Hire and Dunois, and Joan of Are was judicially mur- 
dered by the sentence of a French bishop, confirmed by the Uni- 
versity of Paris, at the command of the English. Four hundred 
years ago, Constantinople was a Christian capital, the Cape of 
Good Hope was not discovered, and the Council of Basle was pro- 
ee a to the Church the immaculate ss of the Virgin. 

our hundred years ago, a Roman Catholic Archbishop of Can- 
terbury denounced the translation of the Bible as “ pernicious,” 
and the Roman Catholic Church of England was engaged in 
condemning the Lollards. Little enough do we know of the 
spirit or religion of the men of England in those days, when the 
war of the Roses was preparing. But if we interpose four hun- 
dred years of greater ¢ a as were the first four centuries of 
the Christian era, when printing was unknown, and civil wars, 
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continual revolutions, and barbarian swarms swept away almost 
every trace of literature, how is it possible, not to prove, but even 
to suppose, that the Church of Christ and his Apostles could be 
identical, or alike with the Church of Ambrose and Chrysostom ? 

Nevertheless, though the Patristic Church did, in verity, so 
differ from the Apostolic, as to form, in Mr. Newman’s estima- 
tion, “a new dispensation,” there is, on that account, but the more 
reason to listen patiently to the miracles which she has to allege. 
Waiving all abstract arguments, it is her right to require credence 
for every miracle which she can satisfactorily substantiate ; while 
on the other hand, if she fails in proving the miracles, the doc- 
trines or practices which she founds on them cannot be sustained. 
Failure may even have more serious consequences: for, “lying 
miracles” and “doctrines of demons,” that is, of dead men, are 
distinguishing marks of the great apostacy. 

Theodorus, afterwards called Gregory, and surnamed “the 
Wonder Worker,” was bishop of Neo Ceesarea, in Pontus, towards 
the middle of the third century. His life has been written by 
Gregory of Nyssa, who was the brother of Basil the Great, and 
whose reputation for learning and virtue gained for him the title 
of Father of the Fathers. His record of the miracles of his name- 
sake is corroborated by Basil and Jerome, is received as authen- 
tic by Mr. Newman, and is to be found in Alban Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints, which was republished by authority, in 1836, as 
“an Historical Supplement to the Old and New Testaments.” 

Gregory Thaumaturgus wrought many wonderful works, and 
he has left behind two very wonderful writings, both of which de- 
serve notice. The first is very short indeed : it is a letter to the 
devil. The second is not very long: it is a creed, which was 
dictated to him by the Apostle John and the Virgin Mary. The 
history of the first is gravely narrated by the Nyssene bishop, and 
as gravely repeated by Mr. Newman. We translate, slightly 
abridging, from the Paris edition of 1638. 


“ As Gregory was returning from his solitude to the city, being 
overtaken by evening, and a heavy shower of rain, he entered with 
his attendants into a certain temple. Now, this temple was famous, 
because in it there was a familiar intercourse between the demons who 
were worshipped and the attendant priests, oracular responses being 
uttered by them. As soon as he had entered the temple with his fol- 
lowers, immediately he frightened away the demons by the invocation 
of the name of Christ ; and having purified, by the sign of the cross, 
the air polluted with the fumes of sacrifices, he spent the whole night, 
as was his wont, sleepless, and engaged in prayer and the singing of 
hymns. Early in the morning he proceeded on his journey. But when 
the priest was offering the customary morning worship to the demons, 
it is reported, that the demons appearing to him, said that the place 
was inaccessible to them, on account of him who had remained in it 


during the night. The priest, therefore, (after fruitless endeavours to 
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induce them to return,) full of rage and fury, hastening after that great 
one, as soon as he overtook him, broke out into the fiercest threats, of 
denouncing him to the magistrates, of laying violent hands upon him, 
of complaining to the emperor, that he, a Christian and an enemy to 
the gods, had dared to enter into their temples, so that miraculous 
power was no longer put forth there, nor oracles emitted. But Gre- 
gory (undismayed) answered, that he had such confidence in Him who 
fought for him, that he was able to drive out the demons, or to bring 
them in again, wherever and whenever it pleased him. (‘The priest, 
amazed, asked him for a proof.) Whereupon that great one, tearing 
off a small fragment from a book, and writing upon it his command 
to the demons, gave it to the priest: now, these were the words of 
the letter,—GreGcory To Satan, Enter! And the priest having laid 
this letter on the altar, on performing the customary rites, again saw 
what he had been accustomed to see, ere the demons had been driven 
from their temple.’—Greg. Nyss. Opera. tom. iii., pp. 548, 549. 


From this miracle it appears to follow, that, in the eyes of the 
Fathers and of the Church of Rome, there is nothing iniquitous, 
or unworthy of a Christian bishop, in restoring devil worship, and 
giving power to Satan by oracles, and miracles, to lead captive and 
destroy human souls. It may be urged in extenuation, that the 
priest was afterwards converted. Unfortunately, however, this 
did not take place, until the bishop, at the priest’s request, had 
made a huge rock move from one place to another, as if it had 
been “a living creature.” Then the priest acknowledged the in- 
carnation of Christ, and was baptized, (P. 550.) 

The second production is not less remarkable. Ona very dark 
night, as Gregory lay awake in great distress of mind about a 
sermon which he had to preach on the Trinity, he was suddenly 
aware of a venerable old man, who stood by his bedside. His 
mysterious visitor pointed with his fingers in a certain direction, 
and Gregory, involuntarily glancing thitherwards, beheld a third 
party added to their conference. It was a woman of more than 
1uman aspect and majesty. Light was diffused around them, 
brighter than the splendour of a torch. Nor was Gregory left 
in doubt as to the names of his celestial visitors. For the woman, 
addressing John by name, requested him to explain the mystery 
to the youth before them : and John answered, “ that he was pre- 
pared in this matter to gratify the mother of the Lord.” As soon 
as the Apostle had ended his explanation, the two vanished ; and 
Gregory, immediately committing it to writing, has bequeathed 
this divinely inspired (divinitus datam) document to posterity. 
We subjoin a literal translation. 


“ One God the Father of the living Word, of subsisting essential 
wisdom and power, and of figure, or likeness (xaguxrigos) eternal ; 
perfect, the begetter of the perfect; Father of the only begotten 
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Son. One Lord, solus ex solo, God of God; the express form and 
image of the Godhead, the efficacious Word, the Wisdom comprehen- 
sive of the constitution of all things, and the Power which formed the 
whole creation; the true Son of the true Father; invisible of the in- 
visible ; incorruptible of the incorruptible ; immortal of the immortal ; 
and eternal of the eternal. And one Holy Spirit, having existence 
from God ; who has been made manifest through the Son, namely to 
men ; the image of the Son, perfect of the perfect; Life, the cause (of 
life) to the living; the holy fountain, Holiness; the Leader (or 
Minister) of sanctification ; by whom is manifested God the Father, 
who is over all things, and in all things, and God the Son, who is 
through (permeates) all things ; a perfect Trinity, in glory, eternity, 
and dominion, neither divided, nor differing (alienated) from each 
other.”—P. 546. 

Now, says Nyssen, may we not justly compare this with the 
tables of the law given to Moses. “ Instead of the sensible Sinai, 
there was the height of desire for the truth; instead of the dark- 
ness that covered the mountain, there was a vision unseen by 
others ; instead of tables of stone, a human mind; instead of 
writing, the voice of his visitors.” (P. 547.) The balance here 
5 Negri to decline decidedly against Moses, the considerate 
bishop is willing to afford him another chance. Accordingly, he 
relates a story of two brothers disputing concerning their respec- 
tive rights to a certain lake. Gregory decided the dispute by 
drying it up. Now, Moses divided the Red Sea, and Joshua, the 
river Jordan; but, as Nyssen observes, they merely parted the 
waters while the host was passing, whereas Gregory dried the 
lake up altogether. So much for the greatness of the miracle ; 
and, if the wisdom of the decision be considered, the celebrated 
judgment of Solomon, in the matter of the contending mothers, 
cannot for a moment be compared with it. Pp. 555, 557. Add 
to these, that, during a remarkable inundation of the river Lycus, 
he stuck his stick into the ground, at a point from which the river 
retired, and never rose so far again for a hundred years, and the 
stick became a tree: which, (Mr. Newman writes, p. 130,) 
“some may think approaches to fulfil Leslie’s celebrated criterion 
ofa miracle.”* Again, when a courtezan publicly asked him for 
money, which she said he had promised her, he paid her the 





* The following twin ecclesiastical miracle is consistent with our personal know- 
ledge. After the melting of the snow on the Himalaya range, many of the Indian 
rivers rise with alarming rapidity, and subside as rapidly. Not many years ago, 
one of the feeders of the Ganges threatened to overtop its dams, and injure the sur- 
rounding crops. A Roman Catholic priest hastened to the point where the danger 
was greatest, and laid down a consecrated medal in order to stop the flood : but the 
waters covered it. He then lifted the medal, and placed it somewhat further back, 
and with the same result : but, on the third trial, he appeared to be successful ; for 
the river rose no higher. Now, this very natural occurrence he always looked upon 
asa miracle. And why should it not be as good a miracle as Gregory’s ? 
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money, but the devil immediately entered into her. Finally, 
when a Jew pretended to be dead, and his companion asked for 
something to bury him in, Gregory threw his cloak over the sup- 
posed dead man, upon removing which, he was found to be dead 
indeed ; and now, the catalogue of nearly all the miracles parti- 
cularly detailed by Nyssen is complete. On turning to the Ro- 
mish Breviary, it will be found that these miracles of Grego 
Thaumaturgus form the subject of the 4th, 5th, 7th, and 8t 
lessons for the 17th day of November; the drying up of the lake, 
the staff on the banks of the Lycus, the removal of a rock, the 
driving demons from the temple, being all particularly mention- 
ed, and the others included in a general affirmation of the many 
miracles which he performed. Such as it is, the narrative was 
gathered from tradition alone, was written one hundred and 
twenty years after the events, and need not detain us from pass- 
ing on to the two following centuries. 

The fourth and fifth centuries were emphatically the age of ec- 
clesiastical miracles and “ inventions.” Irenzeus, indeed, makes 
mention of the “ gift of tongues,” and of men raised from the dead 
in his time: but his adoption, in all its absurdity, of the legendary 
gossip of Papias, and the absence of all details as to name, date, 
and place, prove nothing but his own credulity. Cyprian was no 
miracle-monger ; and the few which he ventures to repeat, con- 
cerning the consecrated bread turned into cinders, and such like, 
are best left in obscurity. It is far otherwise when we come to 
men, who have ever been looked on as the lights of the Church, 
and who report what they profess to have seen with their own 
eyes. Supposing that these eminent men wrote in good faith 
and with a caution, much will be found in these narratives 
which cannot now be considered as miraculous. The shrine of a 
popular Christian saint and the temple of a popular heathen god 
resembled each other so closely, as inevitably to suggest certain 
suspicions as to the family likeness of their interior working. 
Each had its holy salted water, its altar at the east end, its sanc- 
tuary for criminals, its multitude of worshippers, its treasure-room 
stored with gorgeous robes, embroidered veils, candelabra, chali- 
ces, and vases of gold, silver, or brass, and ornaments often spark- 
ling with gems. During the day, the sick pressed in to be healed ; 
during the night, crowds slept in the porches, waiting to be in- 
formed, by dream or vision, of their stray cattle, or lost spoons, 
or whatever else lay nearest their hearts for the moment. Lach, 
too, had its golden models of arms and legs, of feet and eyes, its 
pictures of remarkable escapes, and its numerous scrolls, with duly 
attested cases of miraculous cures, and prodigies, all effected by 
the interposition of the presiding genius. So far the balance of 
evidence stands even between the heathen Esculapius of Ege, 
and the Christian Theodorus of Pontus. With the help of 
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Salverte and Baptista Porta, and the Hindu jugglers, one of whose 
feats was to sit unsupported in the air, and with the pipes and 
wires of an Isis in Pompeii, or an image of Our Lady in an Eng- 
lish monastery as they lie in the page of history before us, much 
‘an be accounted for, even should the blood of St. Januarius melt 
in vain for four hundred years,* or St. Francis raise himself in the 
air to rebuke our incredulity. The greater portion, however, be- 
long to the class of “ tentative miracles” or cures, more or less 
complete, and accompanied by numerous failures. The ordinary 
average of escapes from war and shipwreck, and recoveries from 
disease, with the astonishing influence of the mind upon the body, 
as shown in the effects produced by Mesmer, or at the tomb of 
the Abbé Paris, must often, as Mr. Newman allows, have been 
honestly mistaken for miracles. Yet all this is but slightly ap- 
plicable to the ecclesiastical miracles, which form the staple of the 
narratives of the fourth and fifth century Fathers, and in the 
main, leaves them all but untouched. Miraculous power had then 
passed from the living to the relics of the dead. A bone, a rag, 
a chip of wood, a filing of rusty iron, or a fragment of corrupted 
blood formed into paste, wrought wonders far beyond apostolic 
example. A little virtue still lingered in the living; but it was 
confined to the exorcists, and a few of the hermits, or monks in the 
desert. As a fair specimen of the latter, we offer one or two ex- 
tracts from Jerome, the ablest, the most ingenious, and the most 
learned of the Latin Fathers. We translate from the Aldine edi- 
tion of his works, published at Rome in 1676. He is narrating 
the journey of the great Antony, now ninety years old, to visit the 
hermit Paul, who was in his one hundred and thirteenth year :— 


“ He beheld a creature, half man and half horse, which the poets 
have termed a Hippo-centaur. On seeing it, he arms his forehead 
with the sign of the Cross, and says, ‘Ho, thou! in what part here 
does the servant of God dwell?’ But the other, grinding forth some 
barbarous sounds, and breaking, rather than uttering, words, moved 
by the terrified countenance of the old man, sought for a gentler 
mode of intercourse, and, stretching forth its right arm, indicates the 
desired path; then, rushing over the fields, swift as the flight of a 
bird, vanished from his wondering eyes. But, whether the devil 
assumed this appearance to frighten him, or whether the desert, as 
usual, fertile in monsters, produces such a beast, we hold to be uncer- 
tain. Antony, therefore, lost in astonishment, and reflecting within 
himself on what he had seen, goes forward: immediately he sees 
within a rocky valley a litde mannikin, with a forehead roughened 
with horns, and with the feet of a goat. Undismayed by this sight, 
Antony laid hold on the shield of faith, and the breastplate of hope, 
like a tried warrior: nevertheless the creature of whom we have 


* This disgraceful juggle was first introduced about a.p. 1450, 
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spoken, offered him some dates for his refreshment, as if as hostages 
for peace. Whereupon Antony stopped, and asking what it was, re- 
ceived this answer: ‘1 am mortal, and one of the inhabitants of the 
desert, whom the heathens, deluded by various errors, worship, calling 
us Fauns, Satyrs, and Incubi. I come now as an ambassador from 
my race. We beseech you to pray to our common God for us, whom 
we know to have come for the salvation of the world, and whose 
sound has gone forth throughout all the earth.’”—Jiieronymi Opera, 
tom. i. p. 153. 


The remainder of the life of Paul contains an account of his 
interview with Antony, his death, the arrival of two lions, who 
wept over him, dug his grave, asked and received the blessing of 
Antony, and w ent away. Another short extract from Jerome’s 
life of Hilarion will surely be sufficient :— 


“ Tlilarion angry with himself, (on account of certain carnal 
thoughts,) and striking his breast, as if he could drive out thoughts 
by striking with his hands, says (to his body), ‘Ho, ho, you little 
donkey, I shall keep you from kicking ; (go, aselle, faciam, ut non 
calcitres ;) you shall have straw inste: id of barley: I shall vex you 
with thirst and hunger: I shall load you with heavy burdens; and, 
through scorching heat and freezing cold, I shall strive to make you 
think rather of food than of wantonness.’—Once upon a time he was 
praying with his head on the ground, and, as is natural to man, his 
mind, wandering from his prayer, thought of something else : instantly 
the ready rider leaped upon his back, and kicking his sides with his 
heels, and lashing his back with a scourge, calls out, ‘ Holla, why are 
you sleeping?’ Then, grinning over him, when he was tired, asked if 
he would take a little barley. (Cachinansque desuper, cum defecisset, an 
hordeum vellet accipere, sciscitabatur.”)—Tom. i. p. 556-57. 


This holy hermit built a hut for himself, four feet wide, five 
feet high, and a little more than his own length. He lived chief- 
ly on herbs, and raw roots; he lay on the eround, and for cloth- 
ing, he wore only a piece of sac king, which he never changed or 
Ww ashed, till it dropped off in pieces, saying it was superfluous to 
look for niceness in sackcloth. Mr. Newman assures us, (p. 32, 
that ten months after his death, his body was found entire, and 
sent forth a most exquisite fragr: ance! The life of Antony by 
Athanasius is stuffed with similar stories, and can scarcely be 
called traditional ; for though Paul and Antony more properly 
belong to the thied century, the latter was personally known to 
Athanasius. He who can believe that to live like a beast in the 
desert is to fulfil his duty to God and his fellow-men, may per- 
haps believe these miracles ; se ripturally and rationally, though 
attirmed by a thousand Jeromes, from their very nature, to be- 
lieve them is impossible. The miracles of I aul, including the dig- 
ging of his grave by the lions, are attested by the Breviary on Ja- 
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nuary 15th; Antony’s on January 17th; and Hilarion’s on the 
21st of October. 

Omitting, as extraneous, all abstract speculations as to the na- 
ture of exorcism and possession, there remains a very plain and 
practical way of dealing with the subject. We have to deal with 
it, simply as we find it in the fourth century, when the exorcist, 
with his Energumeni, held the same relation to relic-finding, that 
the assayer holds to the gold in the mint. 

Feelings of the deepest sorrow and despondency must arise in 
every right-thinking mind, when directed to the history of relics, 
or more properly the worship of dead men. Beginning in that in- 
stinctive and touching affection with which man treasures every 
memorial of the loved and valued whom he can see no more, it 
sprung up at once, in those semi-pagan times, into a formidable 
system of shameless imposture and grovelling superstition,—the 
bane and curse of Christendom, from Ambrose of Milan down to 
Arnoldi of Treves. A spike from the crown of thorns, a drop of 
the virgin’s milk, the paring of a nail, a nameless rag, an unknown 
bone, things vile, contemptible, and rotten, have been venerated 
in civilized Europe for nearly two thousand years. Ambrose, Gre- 
gory, and Bernard, Fénélon and Bossuet, Bellarmine and Borro- 
meo, have seen with acquiescence the Saviour practically de- 
throned for things like these, and the millions of Rome, age after 
age, kneeling at the shrines of men and women, with names often 
the offspring of accident or invention. Yet Mr. Newman, with 
these facts before him, which it is impossible either to extenuate or 
to deny, dares to talk of the charging home this self-evident conni- 
vance in imposture upon the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, 
as “ an impiety too daring, too frightful, too provocative of even 
an immediate judgment, for any but the most callous hearts and 
the most reckless consciences to conceive.” —(P. 109.) 

Let it be remembered, that in the fourth and fifth centuries the 
most extravagant value was attached to relics, and that they were 
generally believed to be possessed of inestimable virtues. Relics 
cured the sick, raised the dead, drove back the barbarians, con- 
founded the Arians, and obtained the pardon of sin. The Em- 

eror Constantine fortified Nisibis with the relics of St. James ; 
the relics of Theodorus repulsed the Scythians; and Leo and 
Philippicus sought to borrow from Antioch the remains of Simeon 
of the Pillar. Relics obtained for the fortunate discoverer fame, 
honour, advancement, and MONEY! The gifts offered at a popu- 
lar shrine were truly astonishing. Constantine endowed a single 
baptistry in one of the Roman churches with a F poet. income of 
more than £10,000 (which must be multiplied considerably to 


find its value in our days); and plate, precious stones, and 
other valuables were accumulated in the churches in profusion. 
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The whole was at the uncontrolled disposal of the bishop, who 
rendered no account, and used it in any way he saw fit. Hence, 
relics flourished ; more and more were ever and anon discover- 
ed; and the Sarabaites (a class of vagabond monks) gained a pro- 
fitable livelihood by hawking them about. St. Augustine, in his 
treatise on the duties of monks, upbraids them sharply for this 
very practice, or, as he expresses it, for “ carrying relics about (if 
they be relics) and making advantage thereby.” The ‘if’ here is 
sufficiently significant. 

The “ invention” of relics was a process so uniform in all its 
details, that an account of any one may serve for the whole in a 
body. An obscure priest, in an obscure village—Lucian, for in- 
stance, of Caphargamala, a small place near Jerusalem—has a 
dream, or vision, or revelation; during which Gamaliel, the 
teacher of St. Paul, appears to him, in a white robe edged with 
gold plates, and covered with crosses. Gamaliel tells him where 
to find his grave; in which lay also Nicodemus, Stephen the 
Protomartyr, and Abibas, the son of Gamaliel He appears 
again with four emblematic baskets: two with white roses, for 
Nicodemus and himself; one with red roses, for Stephen; and 
one with saffron, for Abibas. Lucian tells his bishop. Bishop 
John of Jerusalem is overjoyed. They dig, but in vain; until 
Gamaliel gives the monk Migetius better directions, and four 
coffins are found. They were proved by the Energumeni, and by 
seventy-three miraculous cures; and the mere sight of a little of 
the dust of St. Stephen, carried thither by Orosius, converted 
540 Jews in Minorca. This story is attested, not only by Evo- 
dius, but by the great Augustine ; and it was part of these ve 
relics that wrought the miracles recorded in his “ City of God.” * 
To explain the part of the Energumeni in this exhibition, (for 
the evil spirits within them always made them roar, and threw 
them into convulsions when brought near the genuine relics of a 
martyr,) it is simply necessary to state that the Energumeni were 
paid, and employed in the menial work of the Church; and that 
the chief duty of the exorcist was to lay his hands upon them, 
and feed them every day! Such a state of things could not 
always continue. The bishops were obliged to take the work of 
exorcism into their own hands. And what was the result? The 
Energumeni ceased to be found. 

How generally and how shamelessly the (well-named) inven- 
tion of relics prevailed, may be judged of from the 14th canon 
of a Council held at Carthage, which is also the 50th canon of 
the African Council, and the 83d of the African Code. We 





* For this invention, see August 3d in the Breviary. It has the honour of a 
service for itself. 
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translate literally from Harduins’ edition of the “ Concilia Sacro- 
sancta Labbei et Cossartii,” printed at Paris in 1715: 

“ We also ordain that the altars, which, everywhere through the 
country, and by the way-sides, are set up as memorials of the martyrs, 
but in which no body or genuine relics of martyrs can be proved to be 
enshrined, be pulled down by the bishops who preside in such places, 
if the thing can be done. But if, through popular tumults, this may not 
be done, let the people be admonished not to frequent such altars, that 
those who are well disposed be not detained there by mere superstition. 
And never let any memorial of a martyr be accepted as probable, ex- 
cept there be a body, or some relics found, or a faithful tradition that 
such an one dwelt, or had possessions, or suffered there. For the altars 
which are everywhere set up, through dreams and inane so-called reve- 
lations of all sorts of men, are in every way to be reprehended.”— 
Acta Conciliorum, tom. i., p. 907. 

This instructive canon not only shows what sort of relics were 
“ everywhere” to be found; but it also shows how very little was 
required to make relics “ probable.” 

Of the countless ecclesiastical miracles belonging to this class, 
but one is put forward with pretension. It is the finding of the relics 
of Gervasius and Protasius (two names probably chosen for the 
rhyme) by St. Ambrose, the Bishop of Milan, and the accompany- 
ing restoration to sight of Severus, the butcher, who immediately 
afterwards was taken into the pay of the Church. The evidences 
of fraud brought forward in this case, in Mr. Taylor’s “ Ancient 
Christianity,” are so conclusive, that we may be excused from 
further adverting to it. But, as it might seem harsh and uncha- 
ritable to bring so serious a charge against a name so illustrious, 
on the weight of a single incident, it is our painful duty to show, 
that the conduct of Ambrose at other times was, at the least, ex- 
ceedingly questionable. 

When elected by popular acclamation to the See of Milan, in 
order to prove the sincerity of his “ Nolo Episcopari,” he had 
recourse to the following expedients :—Being at that time Con- 
sular of Liguria, he ordered several of the criminals to be taken 
from prison, and to be publicly and cruelly tortured, that he 
might seem to the people to be of a merciless and unchristian 
disposition. But failing in this, he had women from the stews 
brought into his palace, where they remained all night. 

The next startling fact is, that the new bishop-elect was not 
only totally unprepared, by previous study and training, for the 
ministry, but was yet unbaptized! Nevertheless, contrary to the 
so-called apostolical canons, contrary to the decisions of General 
Councils, contrary to all ecclesiastical order, he was first bap- 
tized, and, eight days after, consecrated bishop. 

He commenced his spiritual labours (as he himself tells us) 
“by teaching what he had not yet learned,” and he continued 
them by publishing, as his own, the works of others. He bor- 
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rows in the most bare-faced manner from Basil, especially in 
his Hexameron, and his Homilies on the Psalms: he borrows 
from Clement of Alexandria, borrows from Origen and Athan- 
asius, borrows largely from Didymus ; and Jerome declares that 
his book on the Spirit is a mere compilation ; adding, with his 
usual biting satire, that he had made a wretched Latin book out 
of several good Greek books. It was, when dictating to Pauli- 
nus his exposition of the 43d Psalm, that the shield of fire, 
which so astonished that worthy secretary, covered his face, and 
entered into his mouth. One can scarce help smiling at the 
very strong probability, that he was then plagiarizing from 
Athanasius or Basil. 

Though neither a cruel man nor a bigot, he took an active 
part in the persecution of Jovinian, who, for heresies, such as af- 
firming that the married might be as good Christians as the sin- 
gle, that there was no extraordinary merit in fasting, that the 
Virgin Mary was not the gate of heaven, and that she and 
Joseph lived as man and wife after the birth of our Saviour, was 
condemned by Pope Siricius and Ambrose, handed over to the 
Emperor Honorius, cruelly scourged with thongs loaded with 
leaden bullets, and then banished to an island on the coast of 
Dalmatia. These, and other doings of a like character, some- 
what forcibly suggest, that, notwithstanding the many eminent 
and commanding qualities of that remarkable man, his testimony 
can go but a very short way in favour of a miracle, which won 
him the victory over the Empress Justina and the Arians. 

Such, indeed, was the general tone of the theological morality 
of the Fathers. They looked upon the falsehood and artifices of 
Jacob as commendable, being sanctified by the end.* They re- 
present the contention between Peter and Paul, as not real, but 
got up between them for effect ; and even the grosser crimes of 
the patriarchs, they receive, not as sins, but as mysteries. While 
others, more timid, indolently suffered, sanctioned, and coun- 
tenanced miracles, which so well served their cause, it suited the 
bold and decided character of Ambrose, not to trust to subor- 
dinates, but in a matter of so much importance, to take the di- 
rection of the machinery into his own hands. It is true, (valeat 
quantum) that the Fathers were, for the most part, persuaded 
that their cause was the cause of God; but not one jot or tittle 
does this add to the argument for the ecclesiastical miracles. 

In spite of so much that is suspicious or impossible, it may seem 
a bold thing to assert, as we do most unhesitatingly, that not even 
one ecclesiastical miracle of any kind or degree was truly wrought 





*« Even Chrysostom.” says Neander, “ defends the principle, that a falschood or 
deception is permitted for a good object.” —Life of Chrysostum, vol. i., p. 22. 
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in the fourth and fifth centuries. But what is more, this can be 
proved by contemporaneous authority, the most express and 
unexceptionable. No one can doubt, that of all the Fathers, 
Chrysostom in the east, and Augustine in the west, hold the un- 
disputed principality. Jerome had more learning, and Ambrose 
more political influence ; Origen’s vein was more novel and in- 
genious ; but the unanimous verdict of posterity has awarded to 
Augustine and Chrysostom the palm of wisdom, soundness in 
the faith, eloquence, usefulness, and devotion. In Chrysostom 
especially, rare and apparently contradictory excellences were 
combined. For, while his popular discourses glow with the 
fervid genius of the east and the rhetorical splendour of oratory, 
his commentaries are remarkable for strength and sobriety of 
intellect, classic simplicity of style, and a sustained tone of prac- 
tical scriptural Christianity. 

This truly great and amiable man, though unhappily not with- 
out reproach in the matter of relics, has borne testimony, not 
once, but repeatedly, and at great length, to the fact that no 
miracles were performed in his time, and that none were reason 
ably to be expected. 

Thus, in his “ Treatises on Contrition” (as quoted in his life 
by Neander, vol. i., p. 64, of the English translation,) blaming 
the Christians of his own days for being so inferior to Peter, and 
Paul, and John, he writes-— 

“ But ye say, these men were largely endowed with the divine grace. 
That excuse might avail, were it required of us to raise the dead, to 
open the eyes of the blind, to cleanse the lepers, to make the lame 
walk, to cast out devils, and to heal other similar diseases by miracles. 
Therefore, that this gift of grace no longer is bestowed on man,” &c. 


Again, in his Homily on the 12th chapter of Matthew’s Gos- 
pel— 

** But in these present times we no longer stand in need of sensible 
manifestations, faith sufficing to us in the place of all things, for signs 
are not for believers, but for unbelievers.”—Neander, p. 358. 

Again : 

** How long shall we make the absence of miracles in our days an 
excuse for indifference ?”—Jbid. p. 358. 

Again, in his Homily on the 24th chapter of John’s Gospel— 

“ To require signs of the Lord, is now, as in former days, to tempt 
him ; for even at this present time there are those who seek for mira- 
cles, and say, ‘wherefore are these signs no longer?’ ”—Jbid. p. 361. 


Finally, for it is obviously useless to multiply quotations, he 
ends an argument for their discontinuance thus, “ for this reason, 
miracles are not done now.”—Library of the Fathers. Oxford, 
iv. 71. 
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The testimony of Augustine is not less explicit— 


‘“‘ The sick were healed, the lepers cleansed, the lame were made to 
walk, the blind to see, and the deaf to hear. The men of that age (the 
Apostolic,) saw water turned into wine, five thousand satisfied with 
five loaves, the sea walked on, and the dead rising again. Why, 
sayest thou, are not these things done now? Becatise they could not 
influence, unless they were miraculous; but if they became ordinary, 
they would no longer be miraculous.”—August. de Utilitate Credendi, 
tom. viii. p. 68. 


It is not less strange than true, that Augustine afterwards 
draws back from his own admission. In his celebrated Retracta- 
tions, referring to this very passage, he writes— 


“In another place I have said, ‘ why, sayest thou, are not these 
things done now?’ And I have answered, ‘because they could not 
influence,’ &c. But I said this, because neither so great, nor all these 
miracles are done now, not because none are done even in our days.” 
—Retract., lib. i., cap. xiv. 5. 

And again, in his City of God— 

“ And for miracles, there are some wrought yet, partly by the 
Sacrament, partly by the memories (oratories) and prayers of the 


saints, but they are not so famous, nor so glorious, as the others.”— 
Ib. lib. xxii. cap. 8. 


This new position, therefore, can only consist with the former, 
(if their consistency be a thing possible at all,) by supposin 
with St. Augustine and Mr. Newman, that the coieiodaa 
miracles were few, inferior, and comparatively scarcely worthy of 
notice. But alas, for this supposition! Mr. Newman himself 
mercilessly cuts it down. “ The question,” says he, (p. 55) “ has 
hitherto been argued on the admission, that a distinct line can 
be drawn in point of character and circumstances, between the 
miracles of Scripture and of Church History, but this is by no 
means the case!” If we turn to St. Augustine himself, we find 
recorded, in the 8th chapter of the 22d Book of his City of God, 
no less than five instances of individuals raised from the dead 
within his own knowledge, by cloths that had touched the shrines 
of the martyrs, and a little oil from the lamp of the “ Caphar- 
gamala” St. Stephen’s shrine. Without inflicting on our readers 
the details of miraculous cures, of devils cast out, of the paralytic 
made to walk, which may be read to satiety in the chapter cited, 
it is sufficient to state that in his own town of Hippo, at the shrine 
of St. Stephen alone, seventy miracles were recorded, each in its 
own roll, besides others known to ‘him, but not committed to 
writing. Calama furnished a far greater number ; and Uzales, 
near Utica, very many; all within the space of two years—all 
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by the marvellous energy of the relics of Stephen alone, now 
parted from his three brethren of Caphargamala. 

Now, 150 miracles at least, including resurrections from the 
dead, vouched for by Augustine and recorded in public monu- 
ments, as the yearly quota of three obscure African towns, with 
a corresponding allowance for all the shrines throughout the 
whole eastern and western empires, and for the equally prolific 
energy of the Thaumaturgist monks, exorcists and hermits, form 
a cluster, a very galaxy of miracles, unparalleled in lustre and 
magnitude, which no man could pass over, and to which no eye 
could be blind. Shall we believe, then, the Fathers asserting, or 
the very same Fathers denying? Shall we accept, on the same 
identical authority, miracles by the million, or not one at all? 

The solution of this riddle seems to be, that the wiser and 
honester of the Fathers believed in many of the ecclesiastical 
miracles, as they believed in the miracles of the Arians and 
the Heathens, and as men in later times believed in witch- 
craft; but that, knowing well how largely fraud and supersti- 
tion mingled in them as a class, they feared to lay weight on 
them, or to claim for them any intrinsic authority, though willing 
enough to take advantage of them for ecclesiastical purposes, 
Else how could men, who argue with so much force and clearness 
for the truth and the consequences of the apostolic miracles, fail 
to plead as strongly for their own? It is no doubt true, that 
this solution, the most favourable that seems possible for his re- 
putation, exposes “the keen and practised intellect of Augustine,” 
to the charge of “ abject credulity.” This formidable charge, 
however, it is but too easy to substantiate. He not only believed 
in the disgraceful forgery of the Sibylline acrostic and prophecies, 
but he believed the Sibyl to have been a Christian by anticipa- 
tion. He believed in the invention of St. Stephen’s relics, in 
the invention of the Holy Cross and the three nails, of which 
one was lost, and the remaining thirteen are shown in the Church 
of Rome until this day! He believed, as may be seen in the 
chapter already quoted, in evil spirits, who maimed cattle, and 
wounded farm-servants, but were expelled by a little earth from 
the Holy Sepulchre; in others, in the shape of curly-headed 
negro boys, who stamped upon a poor man’s toes to keep him 
from baptism, but never troubled him afterwards ; and in another 
devil, who, being driven out by a relic of Gervasius and Pro- 
tasius, pulled out the eye of the possessed, turning the black part 
white, and leaving it hanging by a little string; yet the eye was 
restored whole again. And, as quoted by Middleton, he narrates 
in the third volume of his works, Pp. 819, 820, that the Apostle 
John was not dead, but sleeping in the grave at Ephesus; and 
that the earth, under which he lay, might be seen to heave up 
and down with his breathing ! 
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These are painful and melancholy proofs, that in this world, 
sin, error, and imperfection will cleave to the wisest and holiest 
of Christian men. 

We had marked many absurd but elegantly written legends 
in the Life of St. Martin of Tours, by Sulpicius Severus, a work 
exceedingly popular, and indeed a sort of manual in the earlier 
ages. But the following brief extract must suffice:—“I am 
shocked,” says his friend to him, in his own dialogues, “ to tell 
you what I have lately heard ; but an unhappy man has asserted 
that vou tell many lies in your book.” Our own opinion coin- 
cides so entirely with that of the “ unhappy man,” that we shall 
pass it over without further notice. We pass over the miracles 
of Epiphanius, Paulinus, Theodoret, Palladius, and others of the 
Fathers. ‘They are unnecessary for our purpose. For their own 
sakes, this motto should be written over their miraculous narra- 
tives— 

“« Non ragionam di loro, ma guarda e passa.” 


We have chosen the most distinguished and the most eminent 
of the Fathers. Rome can produce no such authorities in later 
years. She can ask for no more trustworthy witnesses. They 
stand with her, as they have ever stood, first in reputation, and 
first in weight and x thea of all Christian uninspired men. Is 
their testimony sufficient? ‘The answer is easy. As’ evidence, 
it has not sufficient intrinsic weight to substantiate a common 
historical fact ; on testimony so worthless and contradictory, no 
impartial jury would convict, no judge pass sentence. As the sole 
foundation for the truth of innumerable supernatural interposi- 
tions, designed to bring in, if not a new dispensation, doctrines 
new, strange, and hitherto alien to Christianity, it will not stand 
a moment's sifting. Of nearly all the witnesses by whom it is 
delivered, it is avowed by themselves that they thought it no sin to 
deceive for a good end, that is, in support of their own opinions. 
Of the narratives which it upholds, many are utterly incredible ; 
many evidently false; all suspicious; not one proven. Passing 
on, therefore, in search of the true, to later times, we select him 
who, according to Alban Butler, “ for his illustrious actions and 
extraordinary virtues, was surnamed St. Gregory the Great.” 
He was elected Pope towards the end of the sixth century, and 
is favourably associated in the minds of Englishmen with the 
celebrated mission of St. Augustin to our shores. Combining 
the qualities of a pope and a saint, and being besides an emi- 
nent and illustrious historical character, we shall select copi- 
ously, and once for all, from the narratives which he has record- 
ed. Whatever their nature may be, the Church of Rome is 
bound to them ; for they present a fair and impartial average of 
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her ecclesiastical miracles ; and there is no canonized Thauma- 
turgist, whose acts, after having been sifted by the Congregation 
of Rites, are a whit less improbable than those we now select, 
or a whit more strongly vouched for; while very many far ex- 
ceed them in grossness and ludicrous absurdity. In quotin 
from his celebrated Dialogues, that manual of ecclesiastica 
miracles, we use the Basil edition of his works, published in 1551. 
We begin with the story of the lettuce :— 


“ On a certain day, a female servant of God, from the same mo- 
nastery of virgins, entered the garden, and seeing a lettuce, desired it ; 
and, forgetting in her eagerness to consecrate it with the sign of the 
cross, greedily ate it up; but, being immediately possessed by the 
devil, she fell prostrate. And while she was tormented, a message 
was sent to Father Equitius with all speed, that he should come to 
her at once, and help her with his prayers. As soon as the Father 
entered the garden, the devil, who had taken possession of her, as if 
asking pardon, began to cry out of her mouth, ‘ What harm have I 
done? What harm have I done? I was sitting there on the lettuce, 
and the woman came and swallowed me up.’ (go quid feci? Ego 
quid fect? Sedebam ibi super lactucam, venit illa et momordit me.) To 
whom, with great indignation, the man of God gave orders that he 
should depart, and have no place in a servant of the omnipotent God ; 
and the devil immediately departed.”—Gregoriti Magni Opera, tom i. 
p- 1332. 


This holy man seems indeed to have been of a hasty temper 
after his death, as well as when he was living; for a weary 
countryman happening one day to rest his burden on the saint's 
tomb, a whirlwind came down from heaven, and, leaving every 
thing else unmoved, snatched up the poor man’s box ol flung 
it to a great distance ; thus warning all to use no liberty in such 
a presence. In the next page, we find Constantius of Ancona, 
like Narcissus before him, burning water instead of oil in the 
church lamps—a miracle which later saints seem not unfrequent- 
ly to have plagiarized from them. The “ snow-tipped Soracte” 
has its fame in the classical pages of Virgil ae orace; but 
little did they anticipate the higher honours that awaited it. In 
process of time a monastery was built on its summit, and therein 
dwelt the illustrious Nonnosus. There was but one space of 
level ground near, very small, and almost blocked up by a large 
mass of rock. Now, it occurred to the venerable man during 
his cogitations, “ that this same place would make an excellent 
vegetable garden, provided the rock were removed; and it 
further occurred to Kies, that five hundred pairs of oxen could 


not so much as move it.” He therefore spent the night in soli- 
tary prayer, and next morning the brethren found the rock re- 
moved to a great distance, and abundance of room for planting 
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their cabbages. Another time—but Pope Gregory shall relate 
the story in his own words,— 

“ Another time, while the same venerable man was washing the 
glass lamps in the chapel, one of them fell from his hands, and was 
dashed into innumerable fragments. Dreading the vehement fury of 
the superior of the monastery, he presently gathered up all the broken 
pieces, laid them before the altar, and, with heavy groans, gave him- 
self to prayer. As soon as he raised his head after his devotions, he 
found the lamp perfectly whole.”—i. p. 1338. 


Both these miracles were attested by the venerable Bishop Maxi- 
mian, and Laurio, an ancient monk; and the Pope and his 
friend Petrus received them with faith and amazement. 

Benedict of Nursia was even more eminent in this depart- 
ment; for he not only raised a heavy stone on which the devil 
was sitting (p. 1361), and mended his nurse’s sieve miraculously 
(p. 1351), but he ordered a glass jar filled with oil to be flung 
out of a window over a rock, and it was taken up without a chip 
broken off, or a drop of the oil being spilled, p. 1372. He also 
repaired a boy who had his bones whdies by the fall of a wall 
that he could only be carried in a sack, (quem portare non nisi 
in sacco potuerunt), and so quickly, too, that the boy was at his 
work again within the hour. It should be observed, however, 
that the devil had been jeering St. Benedict about this very 
accident (p. 1362), “de cujus se interitu antiquus hostis Benedicto 
insultare credidisset.” 

The death of the Abbot Anastasius is remarkable, as calling 
forth almost the only gleam of romance, the sole spark of poetical 
imagination, that lights up the heavy pages of the Dialogues. 

In the dead of night, a loud voice, like the prolonged sound of 
a trumpet, was heard from the top of the lofty rock that over- 
hung the monastery, saying, “ Anastasius, come!” Seven other 
names succeeded his. There was a pause; the night was silent ; 
again the summons came; an eighth brother was called; and 
the voice was heard no more. 

All the brethren who were summoned prepared for death ; .and 
all died—the eighth after a short Sdapenl, according to the warn- 
ing. This was probably the germ of the legend in Marmion— 
the midnight summons from the Cross of Edinburgh to James 
and his nobles, ere they departed to the fatal field of Flodden. 
In Gregory we have the superstitious only, in Pitscottie the 
ecclesiastical miracle improved, or that inexplicable mingling of 
Juggling, superstition, and worldly policy, by which the Romish 

hurch governs, and is governed. 

But the saints of the sixth century were not content with re- 
— broken glass, and providing seasoning for the soup of 
their brethren. Boniface, a Tuscan bishop and a great Thau- 
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maturgist, with the help of the Virgin Mary, gave large alms to 
the poor by an expedient, which, though sanctioned by a miracle, 
appears to be of very doubtful exanple, 

Constantius, the grandson of this holy man, had sold his horse 
for about twelve pounds of our money, and had carefully locked 
up the gold in his chest. Soon after, certain poor men came to 
ask alms from the bishop. 

“ The man of God,” says Gregory, “ having nothing to give them, 
began to be in great distress of mind, lest the poor men should have 
to go away empty; when suddenly he remembered that his grandson, 
Constantius the presbyter, had sold the horse which he used to ride, 
and that the price was in his chest at that very moment. Thereupon, 
in the absence of his grandson, he went to the chest, and forcing open 
the lid with pious violence, he took away the twelve pieces of gold, 
and divided them among the poor people as he saw fit.” 


When Constantius returned, and found his chest broken open 
and his money gone, he made the most furious outcries, and 
shouted aloud to his grandfather, “ Give me back my gold.” 

“ The bishop,” continues Gregory, “ being troubled by his clamour, 
entered the church of the blessed Virgin Mary, and, with elevated 
hands and extended garments began to pray, standing, that she would 
give him something to appease the fury of the outrageous presbyter ; 
and, upon turning his eyes to his garment, which was stretched out 
between his arms, suddenly he saw in the fold twelve pieces of gold, 
as bright as if they had come from the mint that very hour.”—Tom i. 
p. 1342. 

An Ultra-Protestant might question the morality of using such 
liberties with another man’s property, and might even ask whether 
the miracle might not with advantage have preceded the robbery; 
but the heaviest burden of this wretched legend, is the damning 
evidence it affords that Gregory the Great, the leader of the 
Church and the first man of his age, saw nothing idolatrous in 
offering up direct prayer to the Virgin Mary. 

On another occasion, Boniface, seeing his vegetables in danger 
from the caterpillars, adjured them in the name of Christ to de- 
part ; and forthwith they all crawled away, so that in an instant 
not a caterpillar or cankerworm was to be seen in the garden. 

To a fox he was more severe. The mother of Bonitace, being 
a good house-wife, was accustomed to rear poultry. 


“ Now, on a certain day while little Boniface was standing in the 
porch, a fox came and took away one of the hens. Instantly Boniface 
rushed into the church, and prostrating himself, cried with a loud voice, 
‘Is it thy pleasure, O, Lord! that I am not to eat any thing of my 
own mother’s providing? Lo! here is a fox that devours the hens 
which she rears.’ (Placet tibi, Domine, ut de nutrimentis matris meae 
manducare non possim? Ecce enim gallinas quas nutrit, vulpes 
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comedit.) Then rising from his prayers, he went out of the church. 
Almost immediately the fox came back, laid down the hen which it 
held in its mouth, and fell to the ground dying before his eyes.”—P. 
1344.* 

Such were the virtues of a sixth century bishop; and woe to 
those who dared to doubt, or, even in the most questionable cir- 
cumstances, to wish for an explanation of his conduct. Their 
doom may be easily anticipated from the following narrative :— 
Fortunatus, an Umbrian bishop, had driven a devil out of a pos- 
sessed person ; but the cunning fiend waited until it was evening, 
and then, assuming a liuman form, began to go about the town, 
crying with a lamentable voice, “ Behold, what the holy Bishop 
Fortunatus has done; he has turned a stranger out of his house. 
I go about seeking for a resting-place, and I can find none in all 
his city.” Now, a certain man was sitting by his own fire-side 
with his wife and his little son, and, hearing the stranger’s 
lamentations, invited him to sit down by the fire, and to tell what 
the bishop had done to him. But while they were talking, the 
malignant spirit suddenly entering into the little boy, dashed 
him upon the embers, and the child immediately expired, p. 
1345. Even the obsequious Peter, in the Dialogue, is consi- 
derably staggered by this catastrophe : but being assured by the 
Pope that the bereaved father well deserved his punishment, for 
trying to do better than his bishop, “ut meliora quam episcopus 
fecisse videretur,” Peter assents, with an “ ita est, ut dicis,” “ It 
is just as you say ;” and Gregory goes on with his edifying nar- 
ratives. 

The far-famed Benedict, that “ glorious patriarch of the 
monastic order,” as Alban Butler calls him, died about the 





* Two of St. Patrick’s miracles deserve to be noted here, and, if Jocelyn of Fur- 
ness vied in fame with Jerome and Gregory, St. Patrick should be first on our list ; 
for he performed stranger and greater miracles than any we have recorded, having 
raised nineteen dead men at once, one of whom had lain ten years in the grave. 

Now, the saint had a goat, who used to fetch water for him. This useful animal 
was stolen and eaten. The thief was apprehended, but, making oath that he was 
innocent, was likely to escape, when, lo! the goat bleated aloud inside. “ And to 
the increase of this miracle,” adds his faithful biographer, “ it happened, that at 
the command, nay, rather by the sentence of the saint, all the posterity of this man 
were marked with the beard of a goat.”—Jocelyn’s Life of St Patrick, Dublin, 1809, p. 
165, On another occasion, St. Patrick was tempted to conceal certain pieces of swine’s 
flesh to eat on a fast day. He was found out by an angel who kad eyes behind, as 
well as before ; but, on his repenting, another angel came, and telling him to put 
the pieces in water, they immediately became fishes. But,” continues Jocelyn, 
“many of the Irish, wrongfully understanding this miracle, are wont on St. Pat- 
rick’s day, which always falls in the time of Lent, to plunge flesh-meats into water ; 
when plunged in, to take out ; when taken out, to dress ; when dressed, to eat ; 
and to call them, Fishes of St. Patrick.””—(/b. Swift’s Translation, Pp. 31, 32.) It 
is fair to add, that Jocelyn’s Life of the Saint is of doubtful authority now. 
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middle of the sixth century, or, more precisely, in the year 543. 
Great in prophecy, greater in sland, greatest for the rule 
which he established, he is compared at once to Moses and 
Elisha; and his order, with all its branches and affiliations, is 
reckoned to comprise thirty-seven thousand Houses. His miracles 
were related to Po e Gregory by four eye-witnesses, Constan- 
tine, Valentinian, hay and Simplicius, all holy and trust- 
worthy men, all disciples of Benedict, and three of them his suc- 
cessors in the rule of his own monastery. 

The first miracle which he veliasualo the reparation of the 
sieve. Immediately after, to avoid the praise of men, he fled to 
the mountains, and hid himself for three years in a small cave 
at the foot of a rock. His retreat was known to the monk Ro- 
manus alone, who fed him, from time to time, with a little bread 
let down by means of a long cord. As the visits of Romanus 
were irregular, he tied a bell to the cord, to apprise Benedict of 
his coming ; but the devil, one day, observing it, “ and envying 
the charity of the one, and the be et of the other, flung a 
stone at it, and broke the bell,” p. 1351. “Jactavit lapidem, 
et tintinabulum fregit.” After he became an abbot, his monks 
determined to poison him, being grieved by the strictness of his 
rule; but he broke the vessel in which the poison was presented 
to him, by making the sign of the cross (p. 1354); and, when 
the attempt was repeated by means of poisoned bread, he made 
a crow fly away with it, p. 1358. 

But alll his miracles, (and they were manifold and most whim- 
sical,) were totally unable to subdue either the guzzling, thieving, 
and vagabond habits of his own monks, or the inveterate though 
baffled malignity of his “ ancient enemy.” 

Certain of the monks, going out on business, had embraced the 
opportunity of holding a carouse, but, when they returned, Be- 
nedict not only told them in what woman’s house they had been 
feasting, but lass many cups each had drunk. “ Nunquid tot 
calices non bibistis?” p. 1362. Another time, one Exhilaratus, 
personally known to Seer and Peter, having been ordered to 
carry two flasks of wine to the monastery, had hidden one by the 
way. Benedict received the wine without comment, but advised 
Exhilaratus, as he was going away, to look into the vessel which 
he had stolen, before he drank out of it. Accordingly, when 
he opened it, out crept a snake, p. 1366. Another of the 
brotherhood had hidden in his breast a parcel of napkins, which 
certain nuns sent to Benedict, and, of course, said nothing about 
them; but Benedict sternly upbraided him with the theft, and 
forced him to deliver them up, p. 1367. One more instance 
of the thoroughly “ ecclesiastical miracle” we must quote. 
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There was a monk whom neither threats nor entreaties could 
induce to be present at prayers; invariably, as soon as the others 
assembled for prayer, out he went; and even Benedict himsek 
had dealed with him in vain. At last the cause was discovered. 
Benedict “ saw a little black imp pulling him out by the end of 
his garment.” He asked Pompeianus and Maurus whether they 
also did not see the imp, but they answered, No. After two 
days spent in prayer, Maurus, however, succeeded ; but Pom- 
peianus could see nothing. The disease being discovered, the 
remedy was easy. On the very next occasion, as soon as the 
service was over, St. Benedict provided himself with a stick, and 
gave the offending monk a severe beating. “ Quem pro cecitate 
cordis sui virga percussit ; qui ex illo die nil persuasionis ulterius 
a nigro jam puerulo pertulit,” p. 1357, after which the little black 
boy never troubled him again. A younger monk was still more 
severely punished, for, going to visit his parents without waiting 
for the benediction of the abbot; as soon as he reached them he 
fell dead at their feet. Nay, even inanimate nature revolted 
against a crime so horrible, for, after he had been laid in the 
grave, twice did the earth cast him out of her bosom; and it was 
not until, by the directions of Benedict, a consecrated wafer had 
been laid upon the breast of the corpse, that the sepulchre con- 
sented to retain it, p. 1371. Now, says Pope Gregory, con- 
sider how great the merits of this saint must have been, when the 
earth cast forth the dead body of him who had not the favour of 
Benedict. “I consider,” replies Peter, “ and am stupid with 
astonishment.” Amongst the other wonderful works of Benedict, 
it may, — be reckoned, that he provoked the devil to make 
a very miserable pun, which any one, who has sufficient curiosity, 
may find at p. 136). 

But even the glory of Benedict pales and dims when compared 
with the unexampled and aml exploit of Datius, Bisho 
of Milan. This holy bishop, journeying to Constantinople, had 
taken shelter for the night in a haunted house, at Corinth. 

“As soon as the man of God had retired to rest, the ancient enemy, 
with horrible outcries and tremendous noises, began to imitate the 
roaring of lions, the bleating of sheep, the braying of asses, the hiss- 
ing of serpents, the grunting of swine, and the shrieking of mice. 
Then suddenly Datius, awakened by the voices of so many beasts, 
rose up vehemently enraged, and shouted. aloud to the ancient enemy, 
saying, ‘ Wretched creature, fitly hast thou fared. Thou art he who 
once saidst, ‘I shall set my throne upon the North, and shall be like 
to the most High.’ So, through thy pride, thou hast been made like 
unto the pigs and the mice, and thou, who wouldst have unworthily 
imitated God, now most worthily dost imitate the beasts.’ Hearing 
these words, the malignant spirit (if I may so speak) BLUSHED at his 
own degradation.” —Pp. 1383, 1384. 
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Such is the general purport of this disgraceful farrayo of su- 
perstition. One or two more of its miracles may be alluded to, 
as the germs of more popular legends. The “ Sabbath of the 
Witches” probably originated in the story of a ee midnight 
— of evil spirits in a deserted heathen temple, where their 
proceedings were witnessed by a benighted Jew. Each gave an 
account of the evil he had committed to their superior ; and there 
was great rejoicing amongst them, on account of a certain Bishop 
Andrew, whose peculiar temptation, and its result, do not admit 
of quotation. In the end, the devils discovered the Jew; but, 
luckily for himself, he had made in his fright the sign of the 
cross, so they were constrained to let him escape, with the spite- 
ful exclamation, “ Pshaw! here is an empty vessel, but it is 
sealed up and labelled!” Va! Va! vas vacuum et signatum ! 

Here, too, at p. 1444, may be found the foundation of the far- 
famed apparition of “ Old Booty,” with the chase of the grey 
man by the black on the surface of the sea, as witnessed from the 
deck of a ship, and their final plunge into the crater of Stromboli. 
Over that same sea, into that same crater, and, in like manner, 
from the deck of a ship, was Theodoric, king of the Goths, seen 
to be hurried, with his hands bound behind him, by Pope John, 
and the Patrician, Symmachus, both of whom he had put to 
death. Again, at p. 1448, one dying man sends to ation to 
tell him to make haste, for that the ship was ready to carry them 
to Sicily. This, as further explained by Gregory, denoted that 
Etna and the other Italian volcanos were openings into hell, 
which visibly enlarged, as the end of the world drew near and 
more sinners were ready for burning—to the confusion of the 
infidel, and for the correction of living Christians. 

He introduces, also, several descriptions of the economy of the 
infernal regions derived from the testimony of eye-witnesses, 
where, amongst other strange things, he tells of a bridge, which 
may possibly have suggested the wonderful bridge of the Koran 
to his sometime contemporary, Mahomet. 

It is as strange as any of the miracles in the Dialogues, that 
the Church of Rome stakes her authority for the whole compila- 
tion, nay, in her accredited formularies, affirms, in no ambiguous 
terms, that she considers them inspired. “ Multos,” says the Bre- 
viary, in the 6th lesson for the 12th of March, “ libros confecit : 
quos cum dictaret, testatus est Petrus Diaconus, se Spiritum Sanc- 
tum columbe specie in ejus capite szepe vidisse.” He wrote many 
books, and, while he was dictating them, Peter the Deacon tes- 
tifies, that he has seen the Holy Ghost, in the shape of a dove, 
frequently seated on his head! 

The worship of relics was followed by the worship of images. 
This is not the place to relate how images and pictures were 
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first introduced into churches : how Epiphanius denounced the 
practice, and Gregory of Nyssa praised it to the skies : how soon 
it became customary to worship them: how a Council of 338 
Bishops at Constantinople, calling themselves the Seventh 
General Council, ordered that they should be destroyed, as 
grossly idolatrous : how another Council at Nice, claiming also 
to be the Seventh General Council, and consisting of about 260 
Bishops, uttered its unanimous anathema on all who refused to 
worship them: how a third Council at Frankfort, claiming also 
to be General, and where 300 Bishops from Italy, Germany, and 
France, including the Papal legates, were assembled, unani- 
mously despised and condemned this decision, “ omnimodis 
adorationem et servitutem renueites, contempserunt, et consen- 
tientes condemnaverunt ;” (Acta Conciliorum, tom. iv., 904)— 
and how image-worship was finally re-established, as the faith of 
the Catholic Church, by the Council of Trent. Nor will the 
miracles, by which it was introduced, detain us long. They are 
to be found in the fourth action of the Seventh General Council 
held at Nice in 787, and are spread over upwards of fifty folio 
pages in Harduin’s edition of the Councils. Probably, so singu- 
lar a collection of forged and spurious testimonies, false reaSoning, 
superstition, stupidity, and untruth, is not to be met with within 
the same space in any work written by Christian men. The 
condemnation and contempt of the Frankfort Council, and of 
the intelligent Charlemagne, were but too well merited. We 
should scorn to use such miracles, even in the way of argument ; 
and we extract but one to justify the terms we have employed. 
There once lived a recluse on the Mount of Olives, = was 
tempted by the demon of impurity. 

“This evil spirit appeared to him visibly, saying, ‘ Swear to me, 
that you will tell no one what I am about to say to you; and I shall 
assault you no longer.’ And the old man swore, ‘By Him who 
dwells on high, I shall tell no one what you shall say.’ Then said 
the demon, ‘Do not adore this image, and I shall trouble you no 
more.’ But it was the image of our holy Lady Mary, the mother of 
God, holding our Lord Jesus Christ. The recluse said to the demon, 
‘Let me reflect.’ On the morrow he sends a message to the Abbot 
Theodore of /Elia (Jerusalem), who then lodged in the anchorite 
cloisters of Phari (& +7 Aaben bagév); and to him, when he came, he 
related the whole. But the Abbot said to the recluse, ‘ Father, have 
you been so deluded as to give your oath to an evil spirit? It is 
well that you have told me. Far better would it be for you to go to 
every brothel in the city, than to refuse to worship our Lord and God 
Jesus Christ with his mother in the image! Then the Abbot, having 
comforted and strengthened him by much advice, returned to his own 
dwelling. Speedily the demon appeared again, and said to the re- 
cluse, ‘How is this, you wicked old fellow ? ri iu, xaxéyege; Did you 
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not swear to me, that you should tell no one? and how have you told 
everything to him who came to you? I tell you, you wicked old 
man, that you shall have to answer for your perjury on the day of 
judgment.’ The recluse answered him, saying, ‘ What I have sworn, 
I have sworn ; and I know that I have perjured myself; but I have 
perjured myself for my Lord and Creator: thee I do not listen to.’”— 
Acta Conciliorum, tom. iv. p. 207. 

The Fathers ascribe the “ spiritual meadow,” which Dupin 
speaks of as a farrago of lies, and from which this story is taken, 
to Sophronius, though it was written by John Moscus; and on 
the faith of it, the 260 Bishops and upwards of 100 monks, 
there in General Council assembled, unanimously agree, that it 
is right to commit perjury, if the keeping of an oath tend to 
prejudice the venerable images. In like manner from a forgery, 
under the name of Athanasius, they tell how an image of our 
Saviour was pierced by a Jew with a spear, and poured forth 
a and water, which wrought miracles innumerable: and so 
orth. 

Passing over the miracles of Malachi of Ireland, who, accord- 
ing to St. Bernard (Opera, p. 1929), “partook no more of the 
barbarousness of his country, than a fish does of the salt of the 
sea ;”® and passing over the greater miracles of St. Bernard 
himself, which, with a policy worthy of Ambrose, he refused 
either to affirm or deny, (for they differ in no respect from the 
ordinary staple,) we shall conclude with two or three miracles 
from the Breviary itself, which, having passed the severe ordeal 
of the Congregation of the Rites, may be supposed not only un- 
questionable, but commanding unlimited assent. Nevertheless, 
it is said, that of old the guilty could walk unharmed over red- 
hot ploughshares. 

The first is of ancient date ; for it belongs to the second cen- 
tury. St. Eustachius, says the Breviary, in its lessons for Sep- 
tember 20th, held a military command under the Emperor Trajan. 
“While he was chasing a stag of extraordinary bigness, sud- 
denly he saw between the horns of the beast at bay a stately and 
resplendent image of Christ the Lord hanging on the Cross ; 
and, being invited by His voice to the chase of life everlasting,” 
he, with his family, became Christians. Butler thinks these 
events took place in the reign of Adrian. It is needless to say 
that there is not the slightest historical foundation for any of the 





* Jerome is even less complimentary to the Scots. He says, that they had 
wives and children in common, and that he had seen them with his own eyes, 
(ipse adolescentulus viderim) eating human flesh ; nay, that ‘they preferred it to 
bacon, beef, and mutton, and were accustomed, as the sole delicacies of their ban- 
quets, “nates pastoruin, et feminarum papillas abscindere !”—H1ERONYMI Opera, 
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facts recorded, and that the whole is pure invention. Indeed 
Butler judiciously omits the miracle. 

St. Raymond of Pennafort was a saint of the thirteenth 
century. In the sixth lesson for January 23, it is related of him 
in the Breviary, “ He performed many miracles ; —— which 


this is the most illustrious, that, being about to return from Ma- 
jorca to Barcelona, he laid his cloak on the sea, and having 

assed over one hundred and sixty miles in six hours, he entered 
fis monastery, though the doors were shut.” This “ skimmer of 
the seas” seems to have anticipated to a nicety the speed of the 
modern railways; but Alban Butler gravely clenches the story 
by assuring us, that “a chapel and a tower, built on the place 
where he landed, have transmitted the memory of this miracle to 
vosterity.” This is the faith of the Chenk of Rome at this 
bees for the Breviary, lying on our table, was published at 
Mechlin in 1843. 

St. Francis of Assisium is, however, the great wonder-worker 
of the thirteenth century. Hearing a crucifix ask him to repair 
a Church, he privately took a horse-load of cloth belonging to 
his father, and sold it to help him in this good work. He was 
often seen lifted up from the ground, sometimes higher than a 
man’s head ; and at last, after an extraordinary vision of a cru- 
cified seraph, which he witnessed from the top of a mountain, his 
body was found, when he came down, to have received the im- 
pression of the five wounds of Christ. ‘“ The heads of the nails,” 
says Butler, “were round and black. The points were long, and 
appeared beyond the skin on the other side, and were turned 
back, as if they had been clenched with a hammer. There was 
also in his right side a red wound, as if made by the piercing of 
a lance; and this often threw out blood, which stained the tunic 
and drawers of the saint.” This last imposture is favoured with 
a day for itself, the 17th of September; under which date it 
will be found related at great length in the Breviary. 

Let us come nearer our own times, and try a saint who lived, 
and died, and was canonized, in the 17th century. “ The first 
flower of South American sanctity,” says the Breviary, August 
30, “was the Virgin Rose of Lima. She obtained this name, 
because, when an infant, her face was miraculously changed into 
the appearance of a rose ; but to this the Virgin Mother of God 
afterwards added a surname, ordering her thenceforward to be 
called Rose of St. Mary.” After many mortifications, and 
struggles with wicked spirits, she was most highly favoured ; for, 
“familiar,” says the Breviary, “with the guardian angel, with 
St. Catherine of Sienna, and the Virgin Mother of God, in con- 
sequence of their continual appearances, she merited to hear 
these words from Christ himself, ‘Rose of my heart, be thou 
my bride !” 
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There is something so shocking and blasphemous in such 
mixtures of superstition, insane exaltation, fraud, and falsehood, 
that we feel as if we did wrong in even quoting them; and we 
most gladly close. 

The “ Lives of the English Saints,” conducted by the Anglo- 
Roman party, have now reached the fourteenth number. What 
weight they add to the argument for ecclesiastical miracles, may 
be judged of from the following sentence.—(No. iv. p. 8.) 

“ Whether St. Gundleus led this very life, and wrought these very 
miracles, I do not know: but I do know that they are saints whom 
the Church so accounts; and I believe, that though this account of 
him cannot be proved, it is a symbol of what he did, and what he 
was, a picture of his saintliness, and a specimen of his power.” 

In this brief review of Ecclesiastical Miracles, we have confined 
ourselves closely to the historical argument alone, not seeking to 
enlist the prejudices of the reader, by picturing the gross corrup- 
tion and idolatry which, by them introduced and supported, 
burst like a deluge over the whole Christian world, and, every- 
where rejecting and shutting out the true spirit of the word of 
God, caught with a clinging embrace the very abominations of 
the Heathen. Deliberately rejecting the lying legends, which 
she has used, but never publicly sanctioned, and the conflicting 
relics, whose claims she has never determined, and the discovered 
frauds, which she has never branded, we have drawn our illus- 
trations from the four great Doctors of the Latin Church, Am- 
brose, Augustine, Jerome, and Gregory the Great, and from 
those miracles, which, in her Directory for the daily worship of 
her clergy, she solemnly avouches as true, before God and man 
and angels. Yet here are to be found the letter of Gregory to 
Satan, and the Fauns and Centaur of Jerome, and Gamaliel with 
his red and white roses and his gold and silver baskets, and 
Augustine’s curly-headed negro boys, and his conflicting aftir- 
mations, and Pope Gregory’s fox and caterpillars and devils 
blushing and throwing stones at a bell, and the saint that sailed 
on the sea in his cloak at the rate of thirty miles an hour, and 
the “ stigmata” of St. Francis, and Rose of Lima—that first 
flower of South American sanctity. Incredible as it may seem, 
it would be folly to deny, that many in the Church of Rome re- 
ceive and believe them all, and have believed and received such 
by the myriad for upwards of 1400 years. Can they believe 
also in that foul trafficking in relics, from which their Church 
draws such enormous profits? Can they receive the twenty-two 
holy coats, or the thirteen holy nails, or the ship loads of the 
self-multiplying cross, or the feather from Gabriel’s wing, or any 
one convent’s or monastery’s catalogue roll of relics? Amongst 
the many millions of Roman Catholics who have passed on into 
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eternity, amongst the learned, the noble, the intellectual, the 
brave, the honest, and the illustrious, no voice of pity has been 
ever heard for the masses who were grovelling in ignorance before 
bones, and rags, and garbage, which heathens would have turned 
from in scorn ; no voice of power has ever sounded for the glory 
and honour of the Lord, so shamefully trampled upon and be- 
trayed. The Apostle of God warns the Church of an apostacy, 
“ whose coming in is after the working of Satan, with all power, 
and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of un- 
righteousness in them that perish ; because they received not the 
love of the truth, that they might be saved; and for this cause 
God shall send them strong delusion that they should believe a 
lie.” When we are told of “anew dispensation” coming in 
with power, and signs, and lying wonders, borrowing from that 
masterpiece of Satan’s working—the polytheism and idolatry of 
the heathen, holding doctrines of demons, forbidding to marry, 
commanding to abstain from meats, given up to strong delu- 
sions, some speaking lies in hypocrisy, others believing the lie— 
can we doubt that the prophecy has been fulfilled ? 

No lying wonders introduced or followed the Reformation ; 
no Protestant has ever fallen prostrate before image, chip, or rag, 
or bent the knee in prayer to dead men, and dead women, once 
sinful creatures like himself. We beseech our Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen, in no vainglorious spirit, but with all affec- 
tion and earnestness, to consider these things seriously and 
calmly; for on their Church or on ours, the apostolic de- 
nunciation must inevitably fall. Helplessly entangled by the 
fatal dogma of infallibility, in the meshes she has twined for 
herself, the Papal Church can never abandon or retract the 
most suicidal falsehoods. But to her adherents individually, 
truth and reason and inspiration may still appeal; and, to 
such as listen, there may be escape from the strong delusions 
and lying wonders, which have hitherto blinded and seduced 
them. Yet so potent are their spells, so fatal their influ- 
ence, that the struggles of the boldest mind within the pale 
seem but the helpless flutterings of the bird fascinated by the 
gaze of the serpent. Is there not something fearful in the thought 
of the stately temple, the gorgeous ceremonial, the thrilling music, 
the prostrate crowds, the blind devotion, the prayers, the mira- 
cles, the dignified and princely bishop presiding, a Chrysostom, 

erhaps, or a Borromeo, when we know that all this goodly show 
im the Church of the living God is gathered round a filing of 
iron, a splinter of wood, it may be the bone of a brute, or, at best, 
the skeleton of a dead man? 

It must be evident, even from this cursory glance, that no art 
of man can bridge over the gulf, which separates the miracles of 
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the Church from the miracles of the Gospel. Jesus went about 
doing good. He forgave sins, healed diseases, fed multitudes, 
cast out devils, gave sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech 
to the dumb, and restored the dead alive to their sorrowing re- 
latives on the moment, without one failure, by a word speaking. 
Nature bowed to his voice, and acknowledged the bidding of her 
God: and by works, such as never man did, he enforced words, 
such as never man spoke. Nothing mean, capricious, or ludi- 
crous, disturbs the majestic and godlike consistency of his life, 
his character, his doctrines, and his deeds. Like in nature were 
the miracles of his Apostles. 

With government and priesthood and people arrayed to put 
, them down, thousands and tens of thousands, seeing them with 
hostile eyes, left all the world holds most dear, to testify at the 
hazard of their lives, how firmly they believed in them. From 
the multitudes who crowded to behold, there went forth friends 
and enemies, martyrs, traitors, and apostates; but, in that loud 
hubbub of voices, not one rises in denial. Had there been fraud, 
a single apostate (and there were many) would have betrayed it. 
Was it magic, then, and the power of demons? When we can 
believe that the Gospel, devised in the councils of the godhead, 
and announced by the wonders of omnipotence, was the work of 
wicked men, or of wicked angels, then shall we believe that they 
made the sun and the stars a and flung them aloft into the 
heavens. 

Let any impartial man turn from the lives of Hilarion and 
Antony, written by the learned and accomplished and expe- 
rienced Jerome and Athanasius, to the Gospels of the fisherman 
and publican of Galilee ; and if he still doubts that the one is of 
earth, and the other of heaven, we despair of convincing him. 
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Art. VIII.—Ezplanations : A Sequel to Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation. By the Author of that work. London, 
1845. 


AtTHouGH the ingenious author of the “Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation” sent forth his work “ to take its 
chance of instant oblivion, or of a long and active course of use- 
fulness in the world,” without “expecting that any word of 
raise which the work might elicit should ever be responded to 
by him, or that any word of censure should ever be parried or 
deprecated ;” yet he has felt it necessary, under the name of Ex- 
planations, to reply to the attacks which have, from so many 
quarters, been levelled against his Theories. There is perhaps 
no — example of any scientific work having called forth 
such a storm of opposition. The astronomer, the geologist, 
the naturalist, the daddies, and the divine, have all launched 
against it the thunderbolts of their wrath. They have called 
in question its statements—challenged its reasonings—and mar- 
shalled against it an array of science, which would have shivered 
the strongest fabric of human wisdom. 

Believing “that the general scope of his work has been in a 
great measure misapprehended,” and that “so much has been 
excepted to, justly and unjustly, on particular points, that ordi- 
nary readers might be ready to suppose its whole indications 
disproved,” the author has been “ induced to take up the pen, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to make good what is deficient, 
and reasserting and confirming whatever has been unjustly 
challenged in his book.” Without questioning the prudence of 
again involving himself in controversy—or calculating the chance 
of his utting himeelf to rights with his readers—or estimating 
the ne of such a triumph, even when achieved, we must 
express our regret, that his acknowledgments of just criticism— 
his supplements of deficiency—his reassertions and confirmations 
of what he thought unjustly challenged, do not exhibit that 
candour of expression, that accuracy of information, and that 
modesty of discussion, which are so desirable in controversy, 
and so becoming in an anonymous defender. We do not com- 
plain that he has treated his opponents with actual harshness or 
incivility, for we believe that he is an amiable and an estimable 
shade ; but we lament that he has overlooked their moral influ- 
ence, as well as their mental power, while he has formed a sin- 
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gular over-estimate of the capacity of the arbiters to whom he 
appeals. In the lengthened controversy which he pursues with 
the most distinguished of his geological reviewers, the tone of 
his argument is that of an equal, if not a superior; and he for- 
gets how different would have been the aspect of the debate had 
it been conducted in person on a public arena. He chides the 
decisions of Cuvier and Agassiz, with the same boldness and 
self-complacency. He gives battle to Whewell and Herschel— 
now claiming them as friends—now smiting them as foes; and 
he denounces the whole “ scientific class,” as he calls them, as 
incapable of pronouncing a judgment upon his book. 


“ After discussing,” says he, “ the whole arguments on both sides 
in so ample a manner, it may be hardly necessary to advert to the 
objection arising from the mere fact, that nearly all the scientific men 
are opposed to the theory of the Vestiges. As this objection, however, is 
one likely to be of some avail with many minds, it ought not entirely 
to be passed over. If I did not think there were reasons independent 
of judgment, for the scientific class coming so generally to this con- 
clusion, I might feel the more embarrassed in presenting myself in 
direct opposition to so many men possessing talents and information. 
As the case really stands, the ability of this class to give at the 
present a true response upon such a subject, appears extremely 
challengeable. It is no discredit to them that they are almost with- 
out exception engaged each in his own little department of science, and 
able to give little or no attention to other parts of that vast field. 
From year to year, and from age to age, we see them at work, 
adding, no doubt, much to the known, and advancing many import- 
ant interests, but at the same time doing little for the establishment of 
comprehensive views of nature. Experiments in however narrow a wall, 
facts of whatever minuteness, make reputations in scientific societies ; all 
beyond is regarded with suspicion and distrust. The consequence is, 
that philosophy does nothing among us—does nothing to raise its 
votaries above the common ideas of their time. There can, therefore, 
be nothing more conclusive against our hypothesis in the disfavour of 
the scientific class, than in that of any other section of educated men. 
There is even less; for the position of scientific men, with regard to 
the rest of the public, is such, that they are rather eager to repudiate 
than to embrace general views, seeing how unpopular these usually 
are. * * * * For the very purpose of maintaining their own 
respect in the concessions they have to make, they naturally wish to 
find all possible objections to any such theory as that of progressive 
development, exaggerating every difficulty in its way, rejecting, 
wherever they can, the evidence in its favour, and extenuating what 
they cannot reject; in short, taking all the well recognized means which 
have been so often employed in KEEPING BACK ADVANCING TRUTHS.” 


In support of these extraordinary opinions, our author calls 
upon the “reader to bring to his remembrance the impressions 
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which have been usually made upon him by the transactions of 
learned Societies, and the pursuits of individual men of science ;” 
and as an “ illustration of their deficiency in the life and soul of 
nature-seeking,” he quotes from Sir John Herschel a passage on 
the uses of science, from which he concludes, not that Sir a 
is incapable of deciding on his Theory of Creation, but that the 
whole scientific class are disqualified, and that “ it must be before 
another tribunal that the new philosophy is to be truly and right- 
eously judged !” 

The character of our author’s genius, and the frailty of his 
judgment, are nowhere more conspicuous than in these unwise 
and ungenerous expressions. His estimate of scientific men 
shows how little he has associated with them; and his opinion 
of the transactions of learned Societies, and of the reputations 
which they embalm, proves that he has not understood, if he 
has perused them. In the mighty temple of science, there are 
not more venerable and sacred records than those which have 
been thus depreciated. They are the intellectual pyramids 
which preserve for distant ages those grand and ennobling truths, 
which Sane for nearly two hundred years illuminated Europe— 
and those very truths, too, which have served the author as the 
materials of his speculation! As if he aimed at being the founder 
of a modern school, our author calls his philosophy new ;—an 
appellation not very inappropriate, as that indeed must be 
a new philosophy which refuses to have philosophers to judge 
it. If they be disqualified for the task, is it from the Royal 
Society of Literature—from the Antiquaries—from the poli- 
tical clubs—from the Agricultural Societies—or from a com- 
mittee of Blue-stockings, that he is to summon the judges who 
are to preside at this grand inquest on the new philosophy ? 
We presume that the author himself would not thus degrade 
his own speculations. The genius of such men has not been 
fostered among stars and planets. They have not trodden the 
pavement of the primitive world—nor pried into the mysteries 
of life—nor pondered over the functions and laws of organic 
and inorganic being. Our author’s appeal is, therefore, to ordi- 
nary readers—to that class of the community who seek only 
poetry among stars, and romance among stones—and who, in 
our author’s process of mental development, may yet ascend 
from the capacity of the monad to the wisdom of the crow. 
Their verdict has been given in the circulation of his work, and 
he will doubtless value and enjoy it; but in their applause, 
philosophers perceive his punishment, and rest with confidence 
in the belief, that every step which they make towards truth, 
will place itself in antagonism with the new philosophy. 

In again directing the attention of our readers to the Vestiges 
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of the Natural History of Creation, we have no desire to renew 
the general discussion of the subject. If that be deemed neces- 
sary, it should be done by the eminent individual who can bring 
to it the highest geological knowledge, and to whom the author 
has, in a more special manner, thrown down the gauntlet. Our 
object is to consider the replies which the author of the Explana- 
tions has given to our animadversions—to place the views we 
entertain in a stronger and more popular light—and to examine 
the author’s explanations in so far as they have an immediate 
bearing on the religious aspect of the question. 

Notwithstanding the powerful objections, bearing the im- 
press of demonstration, which have been urged against the 
nebular hypothesis, the author of the Explanations boldly re- 
asserts it, and strives to sustain it by feeble and failing but- 
tresses. He denies that it is the basis of his system of develop- 
ment ; and, claiming it only as presumptive evidence in his favour, 
he is obviously prepared to support his own dogma of animal 
transmutations, even if the nebular and planetary hypotheses were 
exploded. He forgets, however, that every argument, like a 
weapon, has two edges, one of which must be directed against 
its bearer. If in the vast creations of the universe the appear- 
ances of natural law, or of any special mode of creation, are 
disproved, are we not entitled to presume that the Almighty 
presided at every epoch of change, creating, or destroying, or 
modifying his works according to his will and pleasure—evoking 
the world from its chaos—commanding light to be, when light 
was—summoning from the black earth its verdure—from the 
deep its moving creatures—man from the dust of Eden, and 
woman from near the heart of her help-mate. Let the nebular 
and planetary theories, therefore, be once overturned, as exhibi- 
tions of creation by law, and we render infinitely improbable the 
existence of such a law in the creation and development of 
animal life ; and prepare the intelligent mind for the reception of 
those noble truths which Scripture and Reason so clearly reveal. 

The author begins his defence by replying to our assertion, 
that after the discoveries made by Lord Rosse’s telescope, it was 
“an unwarantable assumption that there are in the heavenly 
— any masses of matter different from solid bodies composing 


planetary systems.”* 


“ The nebule,” he says, “ are said to be now shown as clusters of 
stars, rendered apparently nebulous only by the vast distance at which 
they are placed. ‘There is often seen a greater vehemence and rashness 





* See this Journal, vol. iii., p. 477. We might have added that the assumption 
was equally unwarrantable before any telescope whatever was applied to the hea- 
vens. 
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in objecting to, than in presenting hypotheses, and we appear to have 
here an instance of such hasty counter-generalization. The fact is, 
that the nebule were always understood to be of two kinds : Ist, nebula 
which were only distinct clusters, and which yielded one after another to 
the resolving powers of telescopes, as those powers were increased : 
2d, nebulz comparatively near, which no increase of telescopic power 
affected. Two classes of objects wholly different were from the par- 
tial resemblance recognized by one name, and hence the. confusion 
which has arisen on the subject. The resolution of a great quantity 
of the first kind of nebula, by Lord Rosse’s telescope, was -of course 
expected, and # ts a fact, though in itself interesting, of no consequence 
to the nebular hypothesis. It will only be in the event of the second 
class being also resolved, and it being thus shown that there is onl 

one class of nebulz, that the hypothesis will suffer. Sucheat ast 
conclude to be the sense of a passage which I take leave"W*4#ransferyi 

an abridged form from a recent edition of Professor Nichol’s work.” %% 


Now this passage embraces a satisfactory proof, that both our ¢ , 
author and Professor Nichol have failed to apprehend the force * 
of the argument to which they offer so feeble a resistance. If there 
be vehemence, and rashness, and hasty counter-generalization in 
our proposition, let us try to discover the character of the reply. 
The fact is, says our author, that the nebule were always under- 
stood to be of two kinds. This is indeed a strange fact to be made 
the basis of an argument. Who always understood nebulz to be 
of two kinds? and why were they so understood? These ques- 
tions the author cannot answer; and even if he could prove that 
every astronomer, from Pythagoras to Professor Nichol, did so 
understand nebulz, does this afford the slightest proof that ne- 
bulz are of two kinds? Our author rejects the authority of 
names when marshalled against his own theories, but he clings 
to the very shadow of them in his own time of need, and greedily 
adopts as truth what persons wrnamed even, are only understood 
to have conjectured. Astronomers, however, have never had any 
such understanding of nebulew, and nebule have never been so 
classed. These luminous masses never can have any other dis- 
tinctive character than that of being resolvable into stars, and not 
resolvable; and the idea of nebule comparatively near is a dis- 
creditable fiction, which the astronomical mind must reject with 
scorn. There are no distances in the sidereal universe but those 
which are measured by parallax, and the only distances thus mea- 
sured are those of « Lyra, « Centauri, and 61 Cygni.* Were we to 
guess sidereal depths, every person would pronounce « Lyre to 
be nearer than the very faint star of 61 Cygni, and yet it is mil- 
lions of millions of miles more remote. What astronomer then, 





* See this Journal, vol. iv., p. 227, and p. 228, note, 
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or what “ ordinary reader” will ever dare to speak of nebulz as 
comparatively near, or comparatively distant? 'The phrenologist, 
indeed, that can see through bone, or the mesmerist than can make 
his dupes see—what he himself cannot see—through ruble walls 
and granite mountains, may measure with their fancy-chain the 
interminable lines of space ; but reason protests against the com- 
petency of the ieitental, and spurns its decisions ! 

These observations might have sufficed were we reasoning with 
unbiassed disputants; but as the author appeals to “ ordinary 
readers,” we must endeavour to take a simple view of the subject. 
Before the invention of the telescope certain white spots were 
seen in the heavens, and this is all that astronomers knew of 
them ; and all they could say of them was that they were white 
spots. ‘The miniature tube of Galileo resolved a number of these 
white spots into clusters of stars, and hence it was proved that 
some of the white spots were clusters of stars in the telescope. 
This is all the information that the telescope gives us. It does 
not tell us that the spots are nebulous matter; on the contrary, 
it renders it very wilde that they are all clusters of stars. If, 
on looking over a flat country, we saw a number of white spots, 

enerally of the same character—if we found by the telescope 
that one of them was an encampment in which the separate tents 
were visible, and that telescopes of higher power resolved more 
and more of the white spots into tents, would we not conclude 
that all the white spots were tents, and would we not ridicule 
the speculation that the unresolved white spots were bleaching- 
greens covered with webs, or fields sprinkled with lime; and the 
more 80, if telescope after telescope brought to decide the ques- 
tion, had actually resolved into tents an additional number of the 
supposed bleaching-greens and lime-fields ? 
hile the white spots in the heavens were reckoned clusters 
of stars, Sir W. Herschel viewed them with his fine telescopes. 
He saw, for the first time, some round white spots with bright 
centres of different degrees of whiteness, and he conjectured 
that these were masses of minutely divided matter, conglomerat- 
ing into stars. Hence arose the idea that a nebula was a star 
in its infancy, and that all other stars had once been in the ne- 
bular condition. So far this conjecture was not wholly devoid of 
probability ; and if it had been proved by accurate observation 
that any one round white spot had contracted in its dimensions, 
while its central portion had become brighter, the probability of 
the conjecture would have been greatly increased. But no such 
changes have been observed—no progression of a nebula to a 
star has been seen, and many of the nebulz supposed to be, or 
rather seen to be, round, appear in Lord Rosse’s telescope as 
shapeless masses furnished with irregular appendages, like the 
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limbs of a lobster. There is, therefore, no ground whatever for 
believing that so much as one true nebula exists, or that there is 
in the whole sidereal heavens any minutely subdivided matter» 
excepting that which constitutes light or its medium. Nay, if 
we even suppose that Lord Rosse’s telescope shall discover 100 
new white spots for every one which it resolves into stars, our 
argument remains in its original force, and proves that stars— 
single or in clusters—are the only forms in which sidereal mat- 
ter is known to exist. 

As a remarkable illustration of the new cosmogony, and one 
which,takes away from it the character of a “ splendid vision,” 
our author adduces the beautiful experiment of our friend, Pro- 
fessor Plateau of Ghent,* who caused a spherical ball of oil to 
revolve in a mixture of alcohol and water of the same specific 
gravity. When thus freed from the action of gravity, it assumes 
a spheroidal form, and by increasing the velocity of rotation, the 
equatorial parts swell out horizontally, and the sphere of oil is 
transformed into a perfectly regular ring, whose section is a circle 
or an ellipse. Seizing upon this experiment, the author of 
the Vestiges tells us, that “ the only observable difference be- 
tween the latter (the ring above mentioned) and the ring of Sa- 
turn is, that it is rounded instead of being flattened ; but this is 
accounted for in a satisfactory way.” Now, this is not the case. 
M. Plateau does not, and cannot account for the difference; and 
if our readers will look at the fine drawing of Saturn’s ring, by 
Sir W. Herschel, and mark its perfectly fiat surface and square 
edge, like the horizon of a globe, he will agree with us in asserting 
that the flat ring could not have been thrown off by rotation 
from the planet, unless he supposes that Old Saturn had sent a 
colony from his body to level and square the territory of which 
he had been deprived.t 

From the experiment of Plateau, our author passes to the dis- 
cussion of what he calls “ particular objections,” to the nebular 
cosmogony ; and although most of these which come under his 
notice were urged in our Review, he does not give us the credit 
of making them, but attaches our name chiefly to the charges 





* We regret to hear that this eminent philosopher, to whom the sciences owe 
oer obligations, has been struck blind while pursuing these interesting experi- 
ments. 

+ We omit noticing the other results of this fine experiment, which our author 
presses into his service, such as the division of the oil ring into separate revolving 
globules, &c., because these phenomena take place in consequence of a rotatory 
motion being produced in the aleoholic medium—a condition which cannot exist in 
world-making. Besides, there can be no analogy between a fluid sphere revolving 
in another fluid of the same density, and a sphere of fire-mist, millions of millions 
of times rarer than hydrogen gas, revolving in a vacuum. 
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of ignorance which he prefers against us and others of our 
craft. 

“ Of particular exceptions,” he says, “ it is not necessary to say 
much. That there should be difficulties attending such a hypothesis 
is only to be expected ; but where general evidence is so strong, we 
should certainly be scrupulous about allowing them too much weight. 
It is represented, for instance, that the matter of the solar system could 
not in any conceivable gaseous form fill the space comprehended by 
the orbit of Uranus. (See North British Review, vol. iii., p. 480.) If 
this be the case, let it be allowed as a difficulty. It is pointed out that 
the planets do not increase regularly in density from the outermost to 
the innermost. ‘Their sizes are also not in a regular progression, 
though the largest, generally speaking, are towards the exterior of 
the system. It was not, perhaps, to be expected, that such gradations 
should be observed ; but grant that there was some reason to look for 
them, their absence constitutes only another and a slight difficulty. 
Then we know of no law to determine the particular stages at which 
rings are formed and detached. (See our Review, p. 479.) Be it so 
—although something of the kind there doubtless is, as the distances of 
the planets, according to Bode’s law, observe a geometrical series, of 
which the ratio of increase is 2. From these objections which cannot 
now be answered,* let us pass to some which can.” 


This passage affords an excellent illustration of the manner in 
which our author slides out of difficulties otherwise unanswerable. 
The first of these difficulties, namely, that the matter of the solar 
system could not, by any conceivable gaseous form, fill the sphere 
enclosed in the orbit of Uranus, was brought forward by us as a 
reductio ad absurdum, as an entire demolition of the theory. 
We expected the author to make the calculation we suggested, 
and never doubted that he would have been “ scared with the 
sound himself had made ;” but he is imperturbable on his throne 
of fire-mist, and says with great naiveté, If this be the case, let 
it be allowed as a difficulty. A difficulty, indeed! It is a de- 
monstration of the utter absurdity and impossibility of his theory. 
His fire-mist, the very pabulum of his hypothesis, must be many 
millions of times rarer than hydrogen gas! and, therefore, physi- 
cally incapable of performing the functions he assigns to it. 

In pressing into his service a new argument, founded on the 
once igneous fluidity of the earth, our author gives us some aid 
in the present discussion. 

“« Since that time,” says he, “ it has cooled, at least in the exterior 





* Our author has omitted to notice many other unanswerable objections which 
we have urged against his theory. He has not ventured, for example, to explain 
how in the agglomerated mass the opaque planetary masses were separated so as 
to leave the /uminous solar part in the centre of the system. 
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crust. We thus have it passing through a chemical process, attended 
by diminishing heat. Whence the heat at first, if not from the causes 
indicated in the nebular hypothesis? But this is not all. In looking 
back along the steps of such a process, we have no limit imposed. 
There is nothing to call for our stopping till we reach one of those 
extreme temperatures which would vaporize the solid materials; and 
this gives us exactly that condition of things which is implied by the nebu- 
lar cosmogony.” 

Admitting these views, what would be the condition of the 
vapour thus formed? The fluids and solids of gaseous origin 
would return to their pristine state, while the solid materials 
would pass into vapour, containing the fifty-five simple substances 
which chemistry recognzies, or into their elements, if they are 
decomposable. The average density of such a fire-mist must 
be greater than that of hydrogen, if both have the same freedom 
to extend in space ; and we defy the author, upon any conceivable 
hypothesis, to give to such a vapour, if derived from all the 
planetary bodies, a specific gravity a million million times less 
than that of hydrogen. 

But the difficulty is not thus limited. We have shown in our 
review of Kosmos,* that the star nearest to us is « Centauri, the 
distance of which is 12,000 times the distance of Uranus from 
the sun, and that in the space devoid of stars between « Centauri 
and our system, there is room for one-and-a-half million millions 
of systems the size of our own. Why has no prolific atom in this 
vast desert, and beyond the sphere of « Centauri, peopled it with 
systems? What is the mechanical condition of the circular mar- 
gin from which the fire-mist of Uranus was separated? How far 
is this frontier beyond the orbit of Uranus? and why does not 
so stupendous a mass of self-luminous matter show itself, and 
shine more brightly than the nebulz which lie far beyond it, 
and are equally uncondensed ? 

Without multiplying these unanswerable questions, we shall 
content ourselves with stating, that if the principles of the nebu- 
lar theory are well-founded, it will follow as a necessary truth, 
that if any portion of sublunary matter is vaporized in free space, 
so as to form an atmosphere of gaseous matter in a state of abso- 
lute rest, it will, in virtue of its inherent powers, agglomerate 
round a centre, acquire a rotatory motion, throw off rings, planets, 
and satellites, and settle down into a stable and permanent system 
of worlds. A sphere of sugar would thus pass into carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen, and by the confectionary process of natu- 
ral law it would be conjured into an universe of sugar-plums ! 

From the difficulties which our author cannot answer, we pass 





* See this Journal, vol. iv., pp. 227, 228. 
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to those which he says he can; and the first of these is our asser- 
tion that a rotatory motion would not be produced by the slow 
advance of the atoms in radial lines to a centre.* To this our 
author replies,— 

“ Now, there can be no doubt, that a confluence proceeding precisely 
to a centre has this result; but this is only an abstract truth, not an 
exact and absolute description of any actual confluence of the kind. 
The explanation was afforded by Professor Nichol long before the 
objection was started.” 

Now, Professor Nichol’s explanation is merely this, that “ in 
almost no case do streams (of water) meet and intermingle with- 
out occasioning, when they intermingle, a dimple or whirlpool,” 
and that “in this circumstance, in the whirlpool to be expected 
where the nebulous floods meet, is the obscure and simple form of 
rotatory movement.” All this is doubtless true of water streams, 
not one of which either proceeds from a single point or to a 
single point, and consequently cannot have a single focus of 
convergence ; but such a process has not the remotest similitude 
to the radial confluence of the particles of an uniform undisturb- 
ed medium a million and million times rarer than hydrogen, and 
meeting with no obstruction in their slow agglomeration. In 
the water streams of Professor Nichol, the motion is the result of 
an external power, and a collision is the necessary consequence 
of their union ; but in the slow advance of particles in virtue of 
their attraction to a state of rest, no rotation and no collision can 
ensue. If streams of water advanced slowly to a centre where 
there existed an intense cold capable of congealing them, we 
should find something like an analogous case to the fire-mist pro- 
cess, and no rotatory motion would in this case be produced. 

But, as if conscious of the frailty of his analogy, Professor 
Nichol has recourse to a most mysterious agency. “ The very 
act,” says he, “ of the condensation of the gaseous matter as it 
flows towards a central district, almost necessitates the commence- 
ment of a process, which, though slow and vague at first, has, it 
will be found, the inherent power of reaching a perfect. and defi- 
nite condition.” 

The act of almost necessitating a movement, is a kind of im- 
pelling power with which we are not acquainted; nor can we 
conjecture who the persons are by whom it will be found that a 
proper rotatory motion is the necessary result of condensation, 
nor what kind of process it is that has an inherent power of pro- 
ducing motion—that is, a power which will do the work required, 
when the almost necessitating condensation refuses to necessitate ! 





“ See this Journal, vol. iii, p. 479. 
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Without noticing the truly ridiculous explanation which our 
author persists in giving of the retrograde motion of the satellites 
of Uranus, we come now to discuss the very important question 
of the existence of vertebrate animals—of fishes in the earliest 
fossiliferous strata—the clay, slate, and grauwacke systems of 
geologists. In opposition to our author’s statement, that at this 
early period of animal life, “ neither fishes nor any higher ver- 
tebratz as yet roamed through the marine wilds,” we asserted, on 
the authority of Sir Henry de la Beche, that the remains of the 
bones and teeth of fish, and defensive fin-bones, called ichthyodo- 
rulites, were found in the grauwacke slate, a fact to which Sir 
Henry called the particular attention of his readers, “ as it 
shows,” says he, “ that the class of animals to which they belong 
was among the earliest inhabitants of the globe.” In contradic- 
tion of our criticism, the author replies, that we were “ not aware 
that since the publication of De la Beche’s ‘ Manual,’ the lower 
fossiliferous rocks had been divided into several distinct forma- 
tions, in the lowest of which, i¢ is fully admitted, there are no 
vertebrate.” This reply is, in our opinion, a very disingenuous 
one. The author knows, and has published the fact in his “ Ex- 
planations,” that the opinion which he adopts is not fully admitted, 
and with this knowledge in his mind, and before his eye, he goes 
on in a presumptuous note, accusing most of his reviewers of 
ignorance, to make the same assertion :— 

** Objectors,” says he, “ to the development theory, have, in the 
eagerness of counter-theorizing, committed themselves on the subject 
of the Silurian fossils in a way which they will yet feel to be ex- 
tremely awkward. The North British Review, we have seen placing 
even fishes in the first fossiliferous rocks, grounding this statement on 
an authority (Sir H. De la Beche’s Manual,) which has been anti- 
quated for nearly eight years, a vast period in geological history. The 
British Quarterly Review is equally unfortunate. ‘The author’s theory,’ 
says this writer, ‘ requires that these animals should be the lowest in 
the animal scale. But no argument can convert a fish, with its back- 
bone, and highly developed nervous and muscular systems, into an 
animal of low organization.’ (!) The dogmatic allegations of the Hdin- 
burgh Reviewer are sufficiently exposed in the text. I have only fur- 
ther to express my surprize at finding Dr. Whewell participating in 
the mere ignorance of the first two of the above mentioned Journals.* 





* In another note, occupying part of two pages, the author of the Vestiges em- 
blazons an oversight of the eye which we committed in mistaking Ctencdus for 
Ctenoids. That this was the character of our mistake he must have seen from the 
evidence in p. 494-5 of our Review, that we had carefully studied that interesting 
portion of Agassiz’s work, which exhibits the commencement, ascendency, and 
disappearance of the various order of fishes in the different formations. ‘This dis- 
play of our grave mistake comes ill from one who, in studying the Silurian system, 
never observed the words upper and /cwer as indicating its subdivisions. 
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In the preface to a volume which he has recently published, under 
the title of Indications of the Creator, he meets my argument with a 
crude and incorrect view of the fossil history, commencing with this 
sentence, ‘ vertebrated animals do exist in the Silurian rocks, from 
which the asserted law (that of development) excludes them.’ The 
existence of a non-pisciferous formation had been unknown to him. 
Many of the objections made to the development theory, in obscurer 
quarters, rest on errors of a similar kind.” 


The charge against us of not being aware of the division of 
the lower fossiliferous rocks into several distinct formations, in- 
dependent of its being untrue, is not gracefully made by an au- 
thor who was ignorant of it himself. In the 4th edition of the 
Vestiges which we reviewed, he clearly shows that he did not 
know of the division of the Silurian System into the upper and 
the lower*—a division, too, which he thinks so important, that 
after learning it from the Edinburgh Review, and introducing it, 
for the jirst time, into his Explanations, he excludes fishes from 
the lower, and admits them into the Upper Silurian rocks. When 
Dr. Whewell states, “ that vertebrate animals do exist in the 
Silurian rocks,” and is taunted with mere ignorance for doing it, 
he expresses an undoubted truth, and that, probably, on the 
direct authority of Professor Phillips, who expressly asserts “ that 
fishes appear in the Silurian rocks,” and also, that “ in the Si- 
lurian rocks near Ludlow, a whole bed of fish-bones and scales 
are found.”t With regard to the existence of fishes in the Lower 
Silurian, or the lower fossiliferous rocks, a difference of opinion 
exists among the ablest geologists. Mr. Murchison, a high au- 
thority, doubtless, asserts the absence of them; but Mr. Lyell, 
so recently as January 1845, strongly and pointedly maintains, 
that true fishes are found in these strata, and that too in lan- 
guage so positive as to exclude the negative evidence of a thou- 
sand geologists. “ The fact,” says Mr. Lyell, “that with the 
earliest type of organization, we meet with VERTEBRATED animals, 
TRUE FISH, so far from being explained away, since I affirmed 
it, in my book, is confirmed and extended by fresh evidence.”t 

We cannot quit the subject of the earliest fossils without say- 
ing a few words on their degree of organization—and this is the 
more important, as the subversion of our author’s views in the 
very first era of organic life, will render it unnecessary to follow 





* Compare Vestiges, 4th edit. pp. 61, 62, note, 63, 65, note, 67, 68,73, and 237, 
with the Lxplanations, pp. 32, 35, bis, 36, 38, 44, bis, 46, 48, 49. 

+ The author himself actually speaks of “ the Silurian Fishes,” in p. 68. 4th ed. 

+ M. Strzelecki, in his Physical Description of New South Wales, &c., Lond. 
1845, enumerates [chthyodorulites, or the fin-bones of fishes, among the earliest or- 
ganic remains of the sedimentary rocks.—Pp. 88 and 292. 
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him in his erroneous discussion of more recent fossils. In place 
of animals “ of the simplest and most primitive type, giving birth 
to the next type above it, and this again to the next higher, and 
so on to the very highest,” we find in the earliest fossiliferous 
strata crustacea with the most perfect organs of sensation, and 
cephalophods of the highest organization, without any trace of 
simpler types that preceded, or higher types that followed them. 
Our author feebly meets this difficulty by saying, that such facts 
would only denote that, in the first seas, the creative energy has 
advanced animal life, in the space of one formation, to the highest 
forms possible in this element, excepting such as were of verte- 
brate structure. But unless these forms passed into one another 
in an ascending scale, and through the medium of ordinary gene- 
ration, the allegation that such an advance took place, or might 
take place, is as incorrect when stated as a fact, as it is ridiculous 
when given as an explanation. 

But in place of comparing the fossils of one formation with 
each other, let us, like Professor Phillips, compare those of one 
group, but of different geological eras. 


“ The bivalve Mollusca,” says this able geologist, “ of the oldest 
Snowdonian rocks* were certainly as complicated, nay, more highly 
organized, than the greater number of conchifera of the present ocean, 
since they belong to the brachiopoda. The crustacea of the Silurian 
system were at least as curiously organized as the limuli of the North 
American coasts. The Goniatites of the mountain limestone, are far 
more curiously constructed than the nautili, which lie with them, and 
also inhabit western oceans. The belemnites and ammonites, turri- 
lites, and other extinct genera of the oolite and chalk, reveal to us an 
extinct order of cephalophoda larger, more powerful and more curi- 
ously organized, than existing Loligines and Sepiz. It is evident, 
therefore, that the whole notion of a gradual amelioration or enrichment of 
the animal organization may be dismissed as a mere illusion of the fancy of a 
Jinite being, who vainly transfers to the work of the Almighty the pattern 
of his own limited labours.” 


When in the process of transmutation, a higher type of animal 
springs from a lower type, the change of structure must have 
some transition character which will show itself in the more im- 
portant organs and structure of the transmuted species. Now, the 
eyes of one of the cephalophods, the Sepia Loligo, is distinguished 
from the eyes of all other animals, marine or terrestrial, by pecu- 
liarities so extraordinary, that the types from which it ascended, 
and those to which it has given birth, might be expected to 
exhibit an approximation to its structure. 





The lowest fossiliferous roeks. 
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The crystalline lens of the Sepia Loligo, or Cuttlefish, differs 
from that of all other animals in its being a compound lens, con- 
sisting of a principal lens deeply convex behind, and slightly 
convex before, and of a meniscus, with a predominating con- 
vexity, placed in front of it. The concave face of the meniscus, 
as we have found, is kept in contact with the slightly convex 
face of the principal lens by means of a transparent cartilagin- 
ous ring, so that the lens consists of three separate parts! In 
the lenses of all other animals, the laminze which compose 
them consist of fibres, but in the Loligo they are continuous 
films having a fibrous structure radiating from the pole of the 
posterior surface of the principal lens. In all other animals, 
the fibres terminate either in single poles, or in lines called 
Septa,* so that, generally speaking, each fibre in the same la- 
mina has the same length. But in the Loligo, the virtual fibres 
terminate (like a bunch of hair cut across) in the anterior surface 
of the principal lens, and their extremities forming that surface, 
are curiously bound together, and covered with a fine membrane. 
Here, then, we have an organ of sensation unique in the animal 
economy, and exhibiting a degree of complexity and high organiz- 
ation which is found in no other animal. If the Loligo has 
sprung from a lower, or has been transmuted into a higher type, 
we ought to have found in both some traces of so extraordinary 
an organ.f 





* See Phil. Trans. 1836, p. 35, &e. 

+ Since the above paragraph, founded on dissections of our own, was printed, we have 
accidentally met with the following very striking confirmation of our argument from 
the pen of Cuvier :—“ No deviation in the ordinary form of this animal (the cuttle- 
Jish) has ever produced or can constitute a being placed beneath it ; nor can, or ever 
will its better development give rise to a series of animals of a more perfect species 
to be classed immediately above it.”—Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences, 
Brande’s Journal, vol. iii. p. 148. Upon turning to Cuvier’s Memoir on the Mol- 
lusca, the same argument is more strikingly developed,—* Every person that reads 
this short description must be struck with that apparatus of organic parts, as highly 
developed, and of the same nature, as in vertebrated animals, employed in the com- 
position of a being entirely different, both with regard to its plan and general ar- 
rangement, interior as well as exterior. These fibres—that medullary matter— 
those arteries—those veins—those valves—that parenchyma—that eye—every 
thing is fundamentally the same, and yet otherwise interlaced and otherwise com- 
bined. If we except the organs of smell, the system of the vena porta, the absorb- 
ent vessels, the skeleton, and the urinary organs, which are, perhaps, replaced by 
the ink-bag, we shall find nearly all the functions which belong to fishes, and yet there 
isno resemblance, no analogy of arrangement. The most prejudiced imagination 
must see that the arms which crown the head can never become fins ; the cartil- 
ages which strengthen the back can never change into vertebree ; and three hearts at 
the bottom of the abdomen can never ascend to the throat to become one. In vain 
shall we attempt to approximate these mollusca to some fishes whose skeleton has 
almost disappeared: These last are not less fishes by their other organs, by the form 
of these organs, by their mutual position, and by the whole of their configuration ; 
and ail this does not exist in our cephalopodes. In a word, we see here (whatever Ben- 
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Having finished his reply to the criticisms of his principal 
geological assailant, our author ventures, rashly and ill-prepared, 
to discuss the religious bearing of his speculations. 


“T have now,” says he, “ to allude to a class of objections, different 
from those made on scientific grounds ; but, fortunately, not less easily 
replied to. It has appeared to various critics, that very sacred prin- 
ciples are threatened by a doctrine of universal law. * * A natural 
origin of life, and a natural basis in organization for the operations of the 
human mind, speak to them of fatalism and materialism ; and, strange 
to say, those who every day give views of physical cosmogony, altogether 
discrepant, in appearance, with that of Moses, apply hard names to 
my book, for suggesting an organic cosmogony, in the same way liable 
to inconsiderate odium. I must firmly protest against this mode of 
meeting speculations regarding nature. The object of my book is 
purely scientific. The views which I give of this history of organiza- 
tion, stand exactly on the same ground upon which the geological doctrines 
stood fifty years ago. * * * A little liberality of judgment, would 
enable even an opponent of my particular hypothesis to see, that 
questions as to reverence and irreverence, piety and impiety, are 
practically determined very much by special impressions on particular 
minds. * * * The absence, however, of all liberality on these 
points in my reviewers, is striking, and especially so in those whose 
geological doctrines exposed them to similar misconstructions. If the 
men newly emerged from the odium which was thrown upon New- 
ton’s theory of the planetary motions,* had rushed forward to turn 
that odium upon the patrons of the dawning science of geology, they 
would have been prefiguring the conduct of several of my critics, 
themselves hardly escaped from the rude hands of the narrow-minded, yet 
eager to join that rabble against a new and equally unfriended stranger, as 
if such were the best means of purchasing impunity for themselves. I trust 
that a little time will enable the public to penetrate this policy, and 
also the real bearing of all such objections. They must soon see, 
that if a literal interpretation of Scripture is an insufficient argument 
against the true geognostic history of our earth, so also must it be against 
all associated phenomena, supposing they are presented on good evidence.” 


In this very singular passage, as destitute of candour as it is 
void of truth, the writer accuses his critics of “ meeting his 
speculations regarding nature” with charges of fatalism and mate- 





netand his followers may say) nature passing from one plan to another, making a leap, 
and leaving between its productions a manifest hiatus. The cephalopodes are not 
passing into any thing else. They have not resulted from the development of other 
animals, and their proper development has not produced any thing superior to them- 
selves—a consideration which gives them a high degree of importance in natural 
history, because they overturn a great number of vain systems.”—Mémoire pour 
prong a 0 Histoire et a ? Anatomie des Moliusques, par M. Le Chevalier Cuvier. Paris, 
, p- 42. 
* We never heard of any such odium being thrown upon Newton’s theory. 
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rialism, and of opposing a literal interpretation of Scripture to a 
work purely scientific. On behalf of our brother critics, we 
repel the charge as utterly groundless. We have met the science 
of our author with science of our own—and with that science, 
too, which is universally recognized in the scientific world. We 
have examined his theories in the light of existing knowledge ; 
and to the dialectic ordeal of reason and philosophy, have we 
alone submitted them. A truth in Scripture has never once 
been urged in opposition to a statement in his theory; and we 
spurn, with the deepest feelings of its injustice, the monstrous 
charge against the high-minded cultivators of geology, “ that 
they are eager to join the rabble against an unfriended stranger, 
in order to purchase impunity for themselves.” Geological 
theory, it is true, once stood opposed to a particular interpreta- 
tion of a few verses in Genesis; and several pious men were 
alarmed at the apparent collision: but when geological theory 
became geological truth, that truth was cheerfully received, and 
accepted, too, as a bright ray shed upon the Mosaic cosmogony. 

Had the theories of creation under our review—even the for- 
mulz for making worlds, and the recipes for manufacturing life 
and immortal souls—been stamped by reason, and opposed only 
by the literal interpretation of a few passages in Scripture, 
they would have been respectfully received and fairly judged. 
Physical truth would have triumphed over canons of criticism, 
and the Book of Knowledge would have been freely opened to 
receive it. But how different is the character of the specula- 
tions in question! Let us briefly look them full in the face, 
and try if we can find in the temple of Divine truth either a 
shrine for their priest, or an altar for his hecatombs. 

In the beginning, all space is occupied with a fire-mist—a 
hot uniform vapour, embracing, by the Divine will, the elements 
and laws of every thing organic or inorganic, material or spiritual, 
that exists at the present moment in our earth, and throughout 
the universe. In this gaseous chaos repose the atoms of veget- 
able life—the germ of the cedar and the oak—the molecules of 
the meat and the drink of future life. There sleep the albu- 
minous ovaria, and the unchafed electric that is to smite them 
into life, and propagate the vital spark through the long chain 
of being, from the monad up to man. There slumber the 
elements of the human soul—the atoms that are to think, and 
love, and be immortal. In this charnel-house of nature, where 
silence broods, and death universal reigns, a particle of — 
bestirs itself. It is joined by others. They collect into a heap 
—the heap melts—revolves—throws off worlds, and one of these 
is the mighty globe which we inhabit. In its bosom lie the 
germs of living things. The vapours rise—the sky lowers—the 
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fires of heaven are let loose—the lightning-bolt strikes the 
pregnant atom—and LiF8, that mysterious essence, stands be- 
fore us a moving yet helpless novelty. ‘“ Sensation and intelli- 
gence are kindled by the impulse,” and behold a brute with 
instinct, the grandsire of responsible and immortal man ! 

To a theory like this, the once unpopular truths of Geology 
bear no resemblance ; and there is no interpretation of Scripture, 
either partial or general, with which it can be reconciled. It 
stands, on the contrary, in brazen opposition to the whole eco- 
nomy of the Old and New Testament, and it gives the lie to 
every truth which they contain. It is at once rank materialism 
and unmitigated fatalism; and it is impossible to peruse the 
Vestiges and their Explanation without arriving at the con- 
viction that the author feels, and almost admits, its antagonism to 
revealed truth. When he says that there MAY be a faith derived 
from his view of nature, which may sustain us under the woes of 
life, he expresses his conviction, that there 18 no such faith. And 
when he can find no part of his theory allied to Christianity, but 
the “ universal brotherhood, and social communion of man,” and, 
in virtue of our being an advanced type of the brutes, calls upon 
us to respect their rights and even their feelings,—he encourages 
us to the duty by the promise, that “from obeying these moral 
laws, we shall reap as certain a harvest of benefit to ourselves, 
as by obeying any code of law that ever was penned,”—that is, 
as we interpret it, any law that was thundered from Sinai, or 
preached from Mount Tabor. 

We regret the necessity under which we are laid to give 
utterance to these sentiments. We have anxiously sought in 
our author’s pages for some token of his religious belief—for 
even a stray sentiment that could be magnified, and urged in 
arrest of judgment. But we have found neither. Our charity, 
too, has failed us. We know the danger, and feel the cruelty of 
rashly judging a neighbour’s heart; but if that heart is too 
liberal of its issues, we may judge of the fountain by its stream. 
If it is seen beating through the skin, we may at least count its 
throbs. The author whom we pity and rebuke, has given full 
vent to his inmost thoughts on the exciting subjects of the origin, 
the condition, and the destiny of his species. He confesses that 
they are hostile to “ existing beliefs, both philosophical and reli- 
gious.” He allows that the “collision” may be “ vexatious,” 
and he knows that they are utterly irreconcilable with those 
cherished truths which are the safeguard of states, and the best 
securities for domestic and individual peace—the only truths 
which restrain in temptation—console in sorrow, and smooth 
the rugged passage to the grave. But though thus at enmity 
with his opinions, we do not desire him to renounce what his 
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reason and conscience teach him, or to suppress what he thinks 
will enlighten and reform his race. We do, sei demand, that 
he shall not wave the banner of the Crescent under that of the 
Cross; and that he shall not invite the Christian world to an 
infidel standard, by the deceitful cry that he is combating for 
truths which are compatible with revelation, or instructing us in 
knowledge which will lead to heaven. 

It is fortunate for the author of the Vestiges, though perhaps 
unfortunate for his disciples, that he presents to his opponents 
but the shadow of a name. Were he to appear in the solidity 
of flesh, or even in the purity of marble, his science, though 
unimpeached, would not yield him a reputation, while his scep- 
ticism, though denied, would thin the ranks of his followers, and 
limit the future sphere of his proselytism. Although we believe 
that the truth of our views would be confirmed, and the fallacy 
of his displayed, were he to become personally responsible for 
his writings ;—we yet advise him to retain his mask—to “ re- 
sign the strife for fading bays,” and to seek in some “ little 
department of science” that true fame, which, though it com- 
mence in “scientific societies,” may yet extend over Europe, 
and secure him a niche in the true temple of science. From the 
investigation of facts, he will rise to the determination of laws, 
and may then enjoy the luxury of generalization within that 
limited sphere, of which he has scanned the depths and studied 
the materials. 
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Art. [X.—Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By Tuomas 
CARLYLE. 2d Edition. 5 vols. small 8vo. London, 1845. 

Lectures on Heroes and Hero-Worship. By'THomMas CARLYLE. 
2d Edition. Crown 8vo. London, 1845. 

Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches: with Elucidations. By 
Tuomas CARLYLE. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1845. 


As this is the first opportunity, in the course of our critical labours, 
that we have been led to notice the very remarkable author 
of the prefixed works, our readers will easily pardon us, if we 
introduce our notice of his last publication by some general re- 
marks upon his writings. An author of his established reputa- 
tion is, no doubt, above being dependent on contemporary criticism 
as a certificate for public influence or favour. No sentence of ours 
can make or unmake him as a literary star of the first magni- 
tude—one of those lights by which men steer their way through 
many deep and dark passages of mental life. Whatever our 
verdict upon him, he will continue to lead or mislead, to en- 
lighten or to dazzle, a large class of reflective readers. But 
although we can scarcely regard him as a candidate trembling 
before us for our approving nod, criticism may be as well and use- 
fully bestowed upon him, as if he were a neophyte stepping with 
doubtful tread over the first confines of authorship; for our 
public duty is at least as much concerned with the performances 
of those within the circle as in guarding its approaches. When 
an author has overpassed the clouds and mists of his dawn, and 
reached his meridian, he has attained the summit of influence 
for good or evil; and although the critic’s lash may fall in- 
effectually enough for any purpose of correction on one whose 
habits are indurated by age and fame, it is not less our duty to 
endeavour to direct, and, if needs be, to qualify, the tendencies 
on public taste and opinion, which such popularity promotes. 

n original and vigorous thinker like Mr. Carlyle, with his 
scorn of antiquated opinion, and liberty and even license in 
thought as in language, especially when combined with a 
picturesque imagination, and a quaint raciness of conception, is, 
in this age, the master of a very powerful weapon. The courage 
to think on all subjects with unfettered freedom, and to delineate 
these thoughts, fresh and unrestrained as they spring, with a 
touch of unrivalled boldness on his canvas, is sure, in the hands 
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of a man of mental genius and power, to raise him to the station 
of a thought-compeller—not a guide merely, but a suggester of 
habits of thinking, and modes of acting, among those over whom 
his influence extends. We know many greater writers, in every 
sense, than Mr. Carlyle is; but, perhaps, there is no living 
English author—if he can properly be called so—who has a 
stronger and deeper hold on the minds of the English com- 
munity. One cannot read his works and then cast them aside. 
The rich display of thought which they contain indicates still 
unexhausted veins in the mine from which it is obtained ; and 
the reader shuts the volume, or pauses half way, to follow out 
some dimly suggested train of deepest and profoundest meaning. 
Thus, while other authors may be, in a looser sense, more popu- 
lar, and more rapidly and eagerly read, we doubt if there is any 
one, whose works have gone more deeply to the springs of charac- 
ter and action, especially throughout the middle classes. Before, 
therefore, drawing the attention of our readers to the last publi- 
cation in the prefixed list—which yields nothing in singularity 
or in interest to its predecessors—we think a few pages may be 

rofitably, and, we hope, agreeably, spent in endeavouring to 
fiom some just estimate of Mr. Carlyle’s merits as a philosophical 
writer, and as a guide to public thought and opinion. 

In some respects, such an analysis presents little difficulty ; 
his merits, as well as his faults, are sufficiently on the surface. 
No one can read two pages of any of his works without per- 
ceiving that his author is a man of powerful and inventive re- 
flection, with a clear eye, in general, for the reality of things, and 
a very deep disdain for the robes and trappings of antiquity and 
prejudice. The reader finds bold thoughts, portrayed in language 
at est as bold, but conveying, sensibly and strikingly to the 
mind, the ideal picture which shot across the author’s imagina- 
tion; and usually presenting, in unwonted vividness, some very 
ordinary truth, the importance of which was never before so 
strongly perceived. On the other hand, his utter disregard of 
rule, and perverse rebellion against the ordinary laws of compo- 
sition, as well as all the conventional propriety of language or 
belief, would make an unaccustomed reader regard him with 
something of the feelings with which the loyal Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of London might have seen and heard the astounding 
presumption of Wat Tytler, or Jack Cade. 

All this is plain enough; and if Mr. Carlyle were a young 
recruit, we should be inclined to be very kind to his genius, and 
as blind as we could to his defects. But such is not our present 
mood. We and the public have enough of experience of Mr. 
Carlyle to know, that he is the last man that requires to be in- 
formed of his own merits, and that his lamp of light is in no 
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danger of expiring under unencouraged diffidence. Of reputa- 
tion, and deference and flattery, he has had his fill—too much, 
perhaps, for the eradication of those large spreading weeds which 
deform his luxuriant verdure. Our purpose rather is, to warn 
from the danger, than to prompt to the imitation of his example. 
He is a meteor in the literary sky, not altogether of benign or 
prosperous portent, attaining, in his erratic course, some periods 
of dangerous and ominous conjunction. It may not be unin- 
structive to show how in some respects this energetic and mas- 
terly writer exercises a pernicious influence over the taste and 
thoughts of his time; and his real powers are so great, and his 
genius so brilliant and uncommon, that it is all the more our 
part, as watchful guardians of the public, to point out and con- 
demn his eccentricities when hurtful or absurd. 

Carlyle’s faults, as an author, then, seem to resolve themselves 
into two great deadly sins, quite heinous enough of themselves, 
and committed with sufficient perseverance and deliberation to 
have utterly overwhelmed any ordinary man: one is a fault of 
manner, the other of substance, and both of infinitely pernicious 
tendency on the vast multitude of his readers. 

The character of Carlyle’s manner is eminently eccentric—at 
least such is the mild term by which some would characterize it. 
The strange involution of his sentences—the unlicensed word- 
coining of his language, have passed, in a too indulgent age, as 
peculiarity or oddness. But we venture to give it a more just, 
if not a more civil epithet. The vice of his writings is the cry- 
ing evil of the day—the unpardonable offence of affectation. 

Mere quaintness or peculiarity of style is not always a fault— 
and sometimes gives point and raciness to an author. There are 
men who cannot think but in a singular idiom of their own, and 
their language borrows the eccentricity of their thoughts. One 
would not wish old Burton to speak otherwise in his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim would lose half its charm, 
done into smoother English. ut the true secret of their man- 
ner, consists in the very quality in which Mr. Carlyle is so emi- 
nently deficient—simplicity. These authors travelled by a path 
of their own ; but they did not, of set purpose, desert the highway, 
and seek out the roughest rocks and rudest briars to scramble 
through. They are quaint, but they do not strive after quaint- 
ness. In writing, they only transfer their thoughts, speaking 
their own vernacular tongue, such as it is; and without the endea- 
vour—the wretched endeavour—to write a jargon, unlike the 
speech of any civilized race. The difference between them and 
our author, is simply this, that he is extravagant by design, 
and they are quaint by nature—the grand distinction, in every 
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sphere of life, between simplicity and affectation. To find a 
man perpetually making a manner, and thinking great things of 
his own peculiarities in address, is as insufferable in authorship as 
in society—and as it is a proof of want of breeding in the one 
case, so it is sure evidence of undignified vanity in the other. 

If our author really, by nature, could only write, speak, or 
think, in this most artificial compost, of which the English lan- 
guage bears but an unworthy proportion to the other elements, 
one might forget his style in the startling nature of his matter, 
and admire and applaud the glowing conception, vigour of in- 
tellect, and the eloquence, sometimes reaching the sublime, 
which have given character and fame to his writings. But the 
peculiarity is not of nature, but of depraved and vitiated taste, 
and misdirected conceit. His earlier efforts, which we find in 
his collected Essays, were good, vigorous, English compositions, 
perfectly simple, and perfectly intelligible, marked by an agree- 
able and graphic power of “_ ae and a vein of manly hu- 
mour—sometimes even of wit. ‘They want, perhaps, the boldness, 
as well as the finish of maturer authorship, but they have merit 
enough to indicate, not only the powers of an original and com- 

rehensive mind, but also complete command over the language. 

t is not the want of power, but the want of will to write purely, 
which has_ betrayed fim into his present wilderness of words. 
Tracing his progress from his first contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review, down to the last work upon our list, the cloud of affec- 
tation visibly thickens upon him, until at last, while his genius, 
perhaps, is burning brighter than ever, its rays come struggling, 
distorted, unnatural, and dim, through the marvellous medium 
of words—it cannot be called language—in which he chooses to 
be enveloped. 

To the students of Carlyle, for whom we write, to give in- 
stances is quite unnecessary. They know it—and many of his 
zealous admirers, think it, as he does, his greatest and chiefest 

ride. But just to show our less informed readers what the un- 

allowed jargon is in which he pleases—we had almost said, pre- 
sumes—to speak to English ears, let us instance the following 
passage from his Introduction to Cromwell’s Letters :— 


“But alas! exclaims he elsewhere, getting his eye on the real no- 
dus of the matter, what is it, all this Rushworthian, inarticulate rub- 
bish continued, in its ghastly dim twilight, with its haggard wrecks 
and pale shadows ; what is it, but the common kingdom of death? 
This is what we call death, this mouldering dumb wilderness of things 
once alive. Behold here the final evanescence of formed human 
things; they had form, but they are changing into sheer formlessness; 
ancient human speech itself has sunk into unintelligible maundering. 
This is the collapse—the etiolation of human features into mouldy 
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blank ; dissolution; progress towards utter silence and disappearance ; 
disastrous ever-deepening dusk of gods and men!—Why has the living 
ventured thither, down from the cheerful light, across the Lethe- 
swamps, and Tartarean Phlegethons, onwards to these baleful halls of 
Dis and the three-headed dog? Some destiny drives him. It is his 
sins, I suppose,—perhaps it is his love, strong as that of Orpheus for 
the lost Eurydice, and likely to have no better issue”! ! 


This frantic congregation of words may have a meaning, as 
every thing he writes has ; but for all practical purposes it might 
as well have none. Unless the encumbered sense is searched for 
with more diligence than any author is entitled to exact from his 
readers, they might as usefully study the incoherent ramblings 
of a lunatic. It is mere impertinence in composition to keep the 
public groping and struggling after the writer's train of thought, 
through a mass of language, thrown disjointedly together, where, 
if it be worth expressing at all, there can be no ditliculty in ex- 
pressing it intelligibly and simply. 

We have the less tolerance or patience for this wretched vice 
of style, that it is a defect far too prevalent among writers of the 
present day, and not only debases and deforms genius, otherwise 
great, but threatens to injure, seriously and permanently, the 
purity of our language. Mere mannerism is, perhaps, a fault 
into which practice leads all men. Each has his own style of 
touch—his own hand-writing. But that mannerism, which has 
affectation for its development, and vanity for its souree—which 
glories in, and strives after the peculiarities, to avoid which is the 
object and endeavour of the finished artist, is the great curse of 
our modern literature. Bentham, for instance, was a mannerist 
to such an extent, that his French translator is far more intelli- 
gible than the English original. But his mannerism was not af- 
fectation, but sprung directly from the habits of his mind. His 
object, unlike our author’s, was really and honestly to express, in 
words which he thought the simplest and clearest, the principle or 
position he wished to enforce. He failed in this, chiefly because 
his logic was too close for his command of language. Rabelais 
rioted in words with as little restraint as Carlyle, but in the hearty 
laughter-loving enjoyment which tinges every page of his works, 
there is not a vestige of affectation ; his grotesque style being used 
on all occasions to assist and give point to his meaning. But the 
affecters of mannerism love it for its own sake; and in modern 
times many a brilliant genius, besides our author, has sacrificed his 
powers to this unfortunate weakness. The simplicity of Words- 
worth—the mysticism of Coleridge—were mere affectation ; and 
what exuberant power and inborn melody of soul, did it not in 
their case fetter and confine! There could not be a better illus- 
tration of the fault than Wordsworth. With poetical powers per- 
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haps more genuine and ee than any of his contemporaries, and 
capable of reaching any height of allowed freedom and expansion, 
he was the absolute slave of affected simplicity. Real simplicity 
he had none. On the contrary, his warmest admirers must admit 
that he was, of all poets, the most studiously artificial in his man- 
ner and the structure of his verse. But that simplicity which he 
had not, he strove after—attaining, as he thought a quality, which, 
like the plumes of the butterfly, was destroyed by the effort to 
snatch it. Another eminent writer, with powers of a very re- 
markable order, is, we are sorry to see, sinking below his natu- 
rally high level by the same fault. We mean Mr. Dickens. 
His Pickwick Papers, like Carlyle’s early works, although 
coloured by a ground-tint of humour, were good racy English. 
But the demon of affectation seems now to have taken undis- 
puted possession of his style; and unless he make a vigorous and 
determined effort, and that speedily, against the obtrusive fiend, 
he will end in mediocrity a literary career, begun more brightly 
and advanced more rapidly than that of any writer of the day. 

We may be told that Carlyle’s style is not really affected— 
that it is only Germanized—that much study of German has not 
made him mad exactly, but so impressed the form and man- 
ner of German authorship on his mind, that he cannot, if he 
would, either think or write otherwise. But—to write after the 
fashion of lawyers—this plea of intoxication—of having drunk too 
deeply at Teutonic springs, only aggravates the offence ; and we 
are lad of an opportunity of speaking our mind on a subject 
which has never, we think, received sufficient consideration in 
English criticism. 

t must strike every one, that if the affectation of peculiarity is 
a crime against pure composition, the affectation of the peculiar- 
ities of another is infinitely more reprehensible and unworthy. 
Imitators of all degrees are more or less a servile race ; and we 
cannot but consider it a disgrace and degradation to any author 
to prefer making his style a translation from a foreign lan- 
guage, to forming it on the pure model of his own. Such a 
writer may think powerfully, and his style may be striking and 
his thoughts original; but he who endeavours to write one 
language in the idiom of another, necessarily produces a monster. 
The human head on the horse’s neck was not a more wanton 
exercise of the artist’s license— 
“ Credite Pisones, isti tabula fore librum 
Persimilem, cujus, velut egri somnia, vane 
Finguntur species.” 

No doubt Mr. Carlyle views this matter differently. He per- 

haps believes that he is capable of remodelling the English lan- 
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guage on his German standard ; and it is probably this rather 
complacent belief that has induced a man of his native power to 
renounce so completely all pretensions to purity or scientific cor- 
rectness in composition. ‘This, however, is, we need not say, a 
consummation which, however desirable, is beyond Mr. Carlyle’s 
power, and which, were it ever so practicable, would be the 
deepest misfortune our literature could sustain. 

Independently of the scientific offence of which Mr. Carlyle is 
so conspicuously guilty, in clothing German thoughts and words 
in an English dress, there are more immediate practical errors 
involved in the principles of his style. We, of course, do not 
and cannot depreciate that noble language, the powers and 
capabilities of which were too long unknown to Europe, and even 
imperfectly developed among the Germans themselves. Nor, if 
it be brought to a scientific comparison, are we at all disposed to 
deny that it is a more copious, more methodical, and more elastic 
language than our own. Its grammar is undoubtedly more com- 
plete than that of any language now spoken in Europe, and 
it has, therefore, very great facilities for expressing shades and 
distinctions, whether material or intellectual. As to the authors 
of Germany, although perhaps we should not place Goethe and 
Schiller in the altitude absolutely celestial, in which our author 
regards them, we grant them cheerfully their exalted rank 
among the lights of the world, and demigods of fame. Nor 
has the literature of Germany been without a wholesome influ- 
ence on our own; as it has purified it from French frippery, and 
tended much to recall, if it has not inspired, its vigour—for un- 
questionably the genius of German literature is far more genuine 
and healthy than that of France ever was. All these considera- 
tions have justly brought the language within the ordinary range 
of education, and have made it the worthy subject of research 
and study among men of letters. For ourselves, we most cheer- 
fully render it our humble tribute of gratitude and admiration. 

But when, not satisfied with this, the ardent apostle of Ger- 
man literature will insist on engrafting it on our own, and with its 
idioms, its peculiarities of thought, we not only demur but recal- 
citrate. He forgets that the literature of a country is always pe- 
culiarly adapted to the people who speak its language, and that 
it is not only better understood, but often differently understood 
by those for whom it is written than by foreigners. The high- 
flown epithets of oriental conversation sound extravagant and 
ridiculous in our ears ; yet they have no such effect on the mind 
of the native, because they really do not import the literal idea 
they express. Now, rightly to understand the full meaning and 
effect of German literature, it is necessary to be imbued, to a 
certain extent, with the national character of the country, for 
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that which may be truly forcible, touching, witty, to German ears, 
may be weak, laughable, or dull in those of England. 

As an illustration, we take an example which has often struck 
us. There is a marked distinction between the British and the 
German sense of the ridiculous. The German student will ex- 
pire with diversion over what we should consider the most miser- 
able conceits, and jeux de mots of the most stupid and far-fetched 
description. We never read or heard a really witty saying of a 
German, and a Joe Miller in that language would, to our humble 
sense, be an emporium of dulness. Yet, to the German mind, 
it would be quite as funny, as if it affected us with laughter, and 
not with sleep. Now, Mr. Carlyle, who, as we formerly said, 
has a good manly vein of British humour, and can say a smart 
thing very well if he chooses, condescends to stuff his writings 
full of those German conceits which no English reader can re- 
ae with anything but contempt. For instance, here is a truly 

erman witticism :— 

‘The apotheosis of Beau Brummel has marred many a pretty youth; 
landed him not at any goal where oak garlands, earned by faithful 
labour, carry men to the immortal gods; but, by a fatal inversion, at 
the King’s Bench gaol,” &c. 

The most wretched punster labouring through a dinner party, 
never said anything more stupid. Again, in another of his 
essays, he speaks of the time when kenning and can-ing were 
the same; the precise meaning of which good saying we have 
never been able to discover. Then, if he once gets hold of one 
of these commonplace mots, he never gives it rest. On Thurtell’s 
trial, one of the witnesses said that he considered him respect- 
able because he kept a gig; and accordingly mankind has been 
divided into noblemen, gentlemen, and gigmen; a thing pardon- 
able enough to say once ; but not very brilliant, even when first 
produced. Now, Carlyle drives this gig through all his writings ; 
It is always certain to turn suddenly on us, round some unexpected 
corner. To enumerate the different occasions on which he dresses 
up the stale conceit would be impossible; we counted it six seve- 
ral times in one of his little volumes of essays; and so firmly were 
we satisfied that it was too vivid and fresh in Mr. Carlyle’s mind 
to be allowed to escape, that we were on the look-out, when turn- 
ing over the leaves of “ Oliver Cromwell,” watching for the well- 
known vehicle. Nor were we mistaken. On it came, like a 
phantom chariot, before we had travelled through eighty pages, 
with no less an occupant than the Infanta of Spain, of whom he 
says, that she had come “ riding in such a gig of respectability as 
never was seen since Phaeton’s sun-chariot took the road,—no 
honest English soul would have anything to do with her.”— 


(Int. p. 73.) 
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Now, these specimens illustrate, on a small scale, the general 
error into which Mr. Carlyle has fallen. The goal and the gaol— 
kenning and can-ing, and the gig of respectability itself may have 
in them qualities well suited to delight and exhilarate the German 
mind; but they are not suited for our latitude or temperament, 
and produce no effect on us, but weariness or disgust. ‘To a far 
greater degree does this operate in the general tone of sentiment, 
or rather sentimental expression, which runs through Mr. Carlyle’s 
works. The Germans are a peculiar people, in the turn and cast of 
their thoughts. Theyare gentle, dreamy, and transcendental, fond 
of minute distinctions and abstruse abstractions, and it is the habit 
of their mind to conceive of them, and apprehend them easily and 
readily. Thus it is delight and not labour to them to followthrough 
their peculiarities of style the true meaning and intent of their 
authors, which is not obscured but lightened by the figuresand ideal 
personages and entities which start up to illustrate it. But the 
genius of the English mind is more simple, and, as we think it, 
more solid and real. With the world of metaphysical subtleties 
in which the German delights to dwell, our countrymen have little 
sympathy ; and, therefore, it is unrequiting toil to the English 
reader to spell through these long paragraphs, disjointed images, 
abrupt apostrophes, little words with large letters, and all the rest 
of the German armoury. The incongruity is just as great as if 
a man were gravely to sit down at an English dinner-table, and 
to converse in the precise phrases, duly rendered into English, 
of a Chinese mandarin. 

Herein, then, do we think lies the essential faultiness, the error 
in philosophy, as well as in taste, of the writers of Germanized 
English. ‘They forget howcompletely the peculiarities and modes of 
national literature areconsonanttothe national mind; and howcom- 
pletely they may be dissonant to the mind of another nation. This is 
not the true use to which foreign learning—the knowledge of the 
literature of other lands—should be turned. What a chaos 
would the republic of letters be,—what a Babel of unintelligible 
sounds, if each, like our author, were to speak in the tongue of 
the other.—Germans borrowing the idiom of the French, and 
France arraying her gay and sparkling language in the sombre 
dress of England? What a contrast do our truly learned authors 
present to this affectation of a foreign dialect! Look at Gibbon 
—formal rather, and florid in his style—yet he, to whoin the re- 
sources of all ages seemed to lie open, was not unambitious of 
the praise of a great master in English composition. Or look at 
Bolingbroke, the greatest and purest writer, perhaps, by whom 
the language was ever used ; yet a man whose prodigious memory 
and thorough knowledge of literature, men and manners, is, 
without disparagement far above any to which Mr. Carlyle can 
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retend. But his erudition serves not to corrupt but to em- 

Pellish his style. He infuses not the outer rind but the inner 
spirit of his reading i into his works ; and is all the more thoroughly 
master of his own ‘language, that he is so conversant with those 
of Europe and the ancients. While, therefore, we think like 
Englishmen, let our authors write English. Carlyle himself 
places Shakspeare in a niche somewhat higher than Goethe. 
Yet Shakspeare wrote his own vernacular nglish, unwitting, 
probably, of the existence even of the mighty engine which 
Goethe afterwards wielded. But what would Shakspeare have 
been, if scorning the native strength and melody of the language 
which he had heard on the banks of the Avon from his youth, 
he had wasted his strong and manly powers on a half-intelligible 
jargon—a hybrid between England and the Continent. Nay, 
would Goethe himself, or any “ereat man, however enthusiastic 
his admiration for a foreign language, ever debase his genius to 
such mongrel composition. as is the delight and disgrace of Mr. 
Carlyle? In his case the offence is all the worse, that his mind 
is not by nature cast in a German mould; he has much more 
of Saxon rough simplicity than of German sentiment about him ; 
he thinks closely, reasons logically, and can write nervously — 
hates pretence, ‘and loves to strip the mask from delusion and 
hypocrisy. If he would only discard the vanity of writing like a 
German, he might write better than most Englishmen. 

In expressing our opinion thus plainly of Mr. Carlyle’s style, 
we must not be understood to be insensible to its merits, or to 
undervalue the qualities for effect, which it undoubtedly possesses. 
But we do not think it at all incumbent on us to pronounce 
any eulogium on it, even where it might seem to deserve it, 
and that for two very sufficient reasons. First, because it is 
radically false in taste, and vicious in system, and we could no 
more conscientiously hold it up to admiration for its partial 
merits, than a judge, in passing sentence, would praise a 
highwayman for his bravery or honour. By giving it the 
sanction of his high name and undoubted genius, he has led 
away many from “the “ well of English undefiled” in search 
of what they are induced to believe a more elevated and ex- 
pressive style. And secondly, because we fear he is becoming 
more and more hardened in his offences. Some of his works show 
him capable of better things. But his last publication on Crom- 
well, is so utterly and scandalously vicious, as entirely to overset 
any relentings of nature towards him. We had fondly hoped 
that “ aiblins,”’ “he wad tak a thocht and mend.” But alas! what 
can be expected or hoped from him, who ends his book, on so 
great a theme, thus— 

“‘ The genius of England no longer soars sunward, world-defiant, 
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like an eagle through the storms, ‘ renewing her mighty youth,’ as 
John Milton saw her do; the genius of England, much liker a greedy 
ostrich intent on provender, and a whole skin mainly, stands with its 
other extremity sunward, with its ostrich-head stuck into the readiest 
bush of old church-tippets, king-cloaks, or what other ‘ sheltering fal- 
lacy’ there may be, and so awaits the issue. The issue has been slow, 
but it is now seen to have been inevitable. No ostrich, intent on gross 
terrene provender, and sticking its head into fallacies, but will be 
awakened one day in a terrible « a-posteriorti manner, if not otherwise. 
Awake before it come to that ; gods and men bid us awake,” &c.! 


The case is Se He is a beacon to be placed like buoys 
upon the Goodwin Sands; a warning to all who navigate these 
seas. If in any measure we may have assisted to prev ent future 
shipwrecks on “the same shoals, we shall consider our time and 
indignation not thrown away. 


So much for Mr. Carlyle’s faults of manner. We said there 
was another offence chargeable against him, and that not of 
manner merely, but of substance also. This is a more serious 
subject, and one to be more gravely treated ; for the charge we 
mean to bring is one we should be sorry to make against any 
one on slight “grounds, and yet one in which the public are most 
especially concerned. It is to the religious tendency of his 
writings that we allude. 

Non man, we believe, would recoil with more unfeigned horror 
from the charge of want of, or hostility to, religion, than Mr. 
Carlyle himself. In some respects justly. He is a man subject 
by nature to a strong access or impulse of the religious feeling. 
Phrenologists would say that veneration, or adoration, was strongly 
dev eloped i in his character. Few writers evince more stronely 
the influence of the natural religious emotions ; and it is a subject 
on which he rather has pleasure i in dwelling and expatiating. 
Not only so, but these emotions themselves have so strong a 
tendency, at times, in the right direction, that it is not w ithout 
repugnance that we bring ourselves to speak as strongly on the 
subject as it clearly calls for. For instance, the following passage 
from his Essays, goes at once home to our sympathies : — 


“ Tidnour to all the brave and true; everlasting honour to brave 
old Knox, one of the truest of the true! That, in the moment while 
he and his cause, amid civil broils, in convulsion and confusion, were 
still but struggling for life, he sent the schoolmaster forth to all cor- 
ners, and said, ‘ let the people be taught ;’ this is but one, and indeed 
an inevitable and comparatively inconsiderable item in his great mes- 
sage tomen. His message, in its true compass, was, ‘ let men know 
that they are men, created by God, responsible to God; who work in 
any meanest moment of time what will last through eternity.’ It is 
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verily a great message. Not ploughing and hammering machines, 
not patent digesters (never so ornamental) to digest the produce of 
these ; no, in nowise born slaves, neither of their fellow-men, nor of 
their own appetites: but men! This great message Knox did deliver, 
with a man’s voice and strength, and found a people to believe him.” 
— Essays, vol. v. p. 255. 

Now, this, as far as it goes, is heartfelt and earnest. Still 
more, in his “ Sketches of Knox and Luther, in his Hero- 
Worship,” and in “The Letters and Speeches of Cromwell,” 
does the same spirit break out and expand; indeed, to such a 
degree does he seem to enter into the great religious movements 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and so thoroughly to 
appreciate the power of godliness as a real, active, inducing, 
engrossing element of conduct, that our foregone conclusion 
stood half-disarmed ; ; and we inwardly thought, as well as hoped, 
that our criticism concerned his writings more than their author. 

Still, we should be eminently wanting in our duty, were we to 
omit, in this estimate of his merits as a public instructor, the 
religious tendency of his writings—the more especially as that is 
a character which he chiefly affects. It is much his habit and 
mood to preach, ex cathedra, on the highest and most sacred des- 
tinies of man. ‘There is no exercitation he so much loves as to 
penetrate, or try to penetrate, the recesses of man’s desires, aftec- 
tions, and pursuits; and he sneers at their emptiness or falseness, 
and declaims against their errors, with the authority and air of 
an acknowledged monitor. Shall we not, then, inquire if the 
oracle be well ‘inspired ? ? 

To speak honestly, Carlyle would be a far less dangerous writer 
to the cause of religion, if he omitted the subject altogether. 
The sneers of an acknowledged sceptic carry their own antidote 
along with them—the rattle of the snake forewarns us of his 
fang. One may read with comparative impunity the laboured 
incredulity of Gibbon ; for the “ believe nothing” principle of the 
author betrays itself throughout. But not so with Carlyle. 
His religious emotions not onl play round the head, but would 
seem, at least, to warm his bie He stirs up, with much 
warmth and glowing honesty, the devotional affection in the 
mind of the re: wader 3 ‘and then, after all, when he has shown, in 
his own way, that all is vanity, and derided, with quiet sneer, the 
ambition, money-making, and gie-respectability , of the world— 
what, after all, is his chief end of man? what the object with 
which he would fill the void, aching, restless heart? Why, 
nothing better than a sort of intellectu: al pantheism. No higher— 
scarce, ~ indeed, so high, as the ancients reached ; below the 
immortal musings of ‘Cicero, or the choral inspirations of Greek 
tragedy. His religion i is truly a man worship—a homage ren- 
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dered to the godlike principles of our nature; and with him the 
power by which a strong mind ascends over the weak, is in that 
man the power of a god. Hence his hero-worship, an enthusiasm 
extravagantly and profanely exalted into a system and a creed, 
in which end all his speculations on man’s destiny—all his 
admonitions—all his ironical warnings. Let him speak for himself. 


“There is much lying yet undeveloped in the love of Boswell for 
Johnson,—a cheering proof, in a time which else utterly wanted, and 
still wants such, that living wisdom is quite infinitely precious to man 
—is the symbol of the godlike to him, which even weak eyes may 
discern ; that loyalty, discipleship, all that was ever meant by hero- 
worship, lives perennially in the human bosom, and waits, even in 
these dead days, only for occasions to unfold it, and inspire all men 
with it, and again make the world alive. 

‘“‘ Veneration of great men is perennial in the nature of man; this, 
in all times, especially in these, is one of the blessedest facts predicable 
of him. In all times, even in these seemingly so disobedient times, 
it remains a blessed fact, so cunningly has nature ordered it, that 
whatsoever man ought to obey, he cannot but obey. Show the dullest 
clodpole, show the haughtiest featherhead, that a soul higher than him- 
self is actually here ; were his knees stiffened into brass, he must down 
and worship. So it has been written ; and may be cited and repeated 
till known to all. Understand it well, this of ‘ hero-worship’ was the 
primary creed, and has intrinsically been the secondary and tertiary, 
and will be the ultimate and final creed of mankind; indestructible, 
changing in shape, but in essence unchangeable; whereon politics, 
religions, loyalties, and all highest human interests, have been, and can be 
built, as on a rock that will endure while man endures. Such is hero- 
worship—so much lies in that, our inborn, sincere love of great men !” 
—Essays, vol. v. p. 232. 

“ Worship of a hero is transcendent admiration of a great man. I 
say, great men are still admirable ; J say, there is, at bottom, nothing 
else admirable !”—On Hero-Worship, p. 17. 

“We all love great men ; love, venerate, and bow down submissive 
before great men: nay, can we honestly bow down to any thing else ?” 
—P. 23. 

“ The most precious gift that Heaven can give to the earth, a man 
of genius, as we call it—the soul of a man actually sent down from 
the skies with a god’s message to us.”—P. 67. 

“ No fact that ever dwelt honestly as true in the heart of man, but was 
an honest insight into God’s truth on man’s part, and has an essential 
truth in it, which endures through all changes, an everlasting posses- 
sion for us all.”—P. 188. 

“ At first view, it might seem as if Protestantism were entirely 
destructive to this that we call hero-worship, and represent as the 
basis of all possible good, religious or social, for mankind.”—P. 194. 


These scattered sentences indicate the general opinion incul- 
cated by him on this head. 
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We have done our best, in our study of our author, to come 
at the precise idea involved in this hero-worship theory, not, we 
fairly own, with very satisfactory success; for, as he announces 
it, we doubt if it be very susceptible of precision. He would 
probably say, that the true knowledge of it can only be known 
to, and perceived by, the refined eye that can gaze like the 
eagle’s on the unclouded sun; and that we ordinary mortals 
pass and repass daily the great treasure of life, without having 
the privilege to discern it. This, and much rhapsody of the same 
kind, is more easily said than reduced within the just limits of 
sense or reason. As one of the multitude—one of the vast 
family for whom, assuredly, religion was intended—we wish to 
know exactly what God, or what worship he preaches ; by what 
course of logic he, professing Christianity, deduces from the in- 
spired Word the doctrine he loves to propound, by so strange a 
name, and in so unaccustomed a dress. 

If all our author means by hero-worship—which he exalts, in 
such glowing phrase, as the prime end and object of our being— 
were merely to express, in rather hyperbolic phrase, our natural 
reverence for the noble and the good, he would, after all, but 
grovel at the bottom of the ladder, and see no farther, and feel 
no surer, with all his imagined light, than the most darkened 
of Pagan inquirers after truth. For if man, in the ruder ages, 
deified the grosser and coarser qualities, and worshipped those 
who excelled in them as gods, it needed not the light of revela- 
tion, or any addition to the educated sense, to perceive the folly 
and absurdity of such hero-culture, nor to point out, more or less 
dimly, the diviner spark which resided within the corrupted clay. 
The ancient philosophers could discern and reverence those 
purer aspirations of the soul, and recognize them also as emana- 
tions from a heavenly source. So that, if this be all that is im- 
plied in Mr. Carlyle’s religion, it may be sufficiently true as far 
as it goes, but it did not require so many emphatic words to 
announce it to the world. But this is far short of our author’s 
idea. He means to tell us, if we rightly understand his language, 
that not only are there qualities in man which are venerable or 
admirable in themselves, but that these qualities in the man are 
worthy objects of adoration, and that the man himself? is so, in 
respect of the quality residing within him; not that his worship 
is the vulgar one of setting up idols in a temple, and offering 
vain oblations, but he thinks that the religious principle in man 
finds fitting and sufficient exercise and fulfilment in the con- 
templation of what is great and magnificent in his fellow-man. 
The God whom he would adore is the abstract sense or imper- 
sonation of such qualities; and the homage paid by the weaker 
to the stronger mind, is essentially, as he thinks, the religious 
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obedience of the soul. In Christianity he sees nothing but a 
perfect model of the man worthy of adoration; and he divides 
his homage among all in whom the adorable quality may seem 
to reside. 

To say nothing for the moment of higher views, this new 
Pantheon is truly one at which the heathen philosophers would 
have looked with contempt. They saw what was noble in man ; 
but they saw also how man had debased, degraded, quenched it. 
So far from seeing, as our author says, that “ Nature had so willed 
it, that whatever man ought to obey, man must obey,” they saw 
the very reverse—that the law which they could not but rever- 
ence, they could not obey; that the diviner spirit within them 
kept up an unequal warfare with the affections and corruptions 
of the flesh. “ Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor,” was 
the true and just language of the ancient philosophy of Greece 
and Rome. ‘This did not, and could not, lead them to man or 
hero-worship ; on the contrary, it led them to reject, as empty 
fables, the established congregation of divinities; for they were 
keenly alive to the contradiction of giving homage or obedience 
of soul to imperfection or impurity. “ What, then,” was the 
natural inquiry, “ are there no gods?” “ Plerique deos esse 
diverunt,—dubitare se Protagoras: nullos esse omnino Diagoras 
Melius et Theodorus Cyrenaicus putaverunt—(Cic. de. Nat. Deor. 
1.) Then, darkly resolving the existence of a Deity and a future 
state, from the imperfection of our nature and the inequality of 
our condition, the Platonist goes on to search out the attributes 
of the one, and the nature and requisites of the other, until his 
stream of thought is absorbed in the sands of bewilderment, and 
he “ finds no end, in devious mazes lost.” 

But with what scorn would such a sage have heard our author 
propound, that the power of one man’s mind over another’s was 
that of a divinity—a hero—to be worshipped !—when he saw, 
in the world around, how the recklessness of the strong mind 
daily triumphed over the uneasy conscience of the weak—and 
still more, how the fierce contending passions hourly trampled 
down the ineffectual pleading of conscience within the soul, 
making the ascendency of the mind of man over his fellows 
more that of a demon than of a god; and even, where the purer 
sense had acquired a purer sway, how uncertain, how wavering, 
how corrupt, how ungodlike, how insufficient for that heavenly 
light, by the undying and unobscured refulgence of which even 
the unenlightened soul feels that its pathway should be guided ! 

Were we therefore to take this hero-worship to task on no 
higher grounds, we think it offensive to natural, as well as ad- 
verse to revealed religion. An Augustus sits on the world’s 
throne, and poets sing the advent of Saturnian days, and paint 
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him quaffing nectar with purple-lips among the gods; while all 
the while the object of their flattery is stained by every crime 
that can degrade man below the brutes. The people shout at 
the inauguration of Herod, and the worms seize their newly 
proclaimed god, ere their plaudits have died upon his ear. Were 
it not even better, one might think, to bestow man’s reverence 
on some consecrated image, that might at least body forth and 
enshadow the qualities to which the devout mind turns with ado- 
ration, than to cast it away on the degraded and sin-defaced 
image of our Maker, which in spirit and in body attests how far 
it has fallen short of divinity ? 

It may be said we take this too literally. It is not the hero 
properly who is to be worshipped, but the heroic principle—the 
divinity within the man. But, alas, what is the heroic principle, 
and where does it reside? A vivid fancy will invest a conqueror 
with all the attributes of generosity, courage, clemency, and the 
far-seeing eye of government, and year after year may have fixed 
its admiration on this exalted subject of idolatry, when a trifle, light 
as air, may tumble this hero-god from his pedestal, and reduce 
him to a mere earthly mortal. No man, it is said, is a hero to 
his valet—a true saying, which Mr. Carlyle may well take note 
of. “ No,” he says, “ the valet does not know the hero when he 
sees him.” Not so. The valet sees him to be no hero. The 

roverb is eminently expressive of the frailty, and weakness, and 
inconsistency of humanity, whichan intimate acquaintance with the 
best and greatest is sure to expose. ‘The man is a hero to the 
world, who only see him on his pedestal, in his robes of state, but 
the close observer discerns all the failings of a common nature— 


“ tis true, this god did shake : 








Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas! it cried, give me some drink, Titinius, 

As a sick girl.” 


As a mere enthusiasm, we think all this speculation false ; but 
its direct tendency as a practical system of belief is very danger- 
ous. The mischief is not so much that our author exalts the 
admiration of heroes to the rank of religion, as that he brings 
religion down to nothing but the worship of man, or of God as 
displayed in man. He very carefully avoids, in his work on Hero- 
Worship, saying a syllable offensive on the subject of Christian- 
ity ; but it would be a very easy task to demonstrate from his 
opinions that all religions are alike true, and that the true reli- 
gion is simply the aggregate of all. Whatever a man thinks 
honestly—is God’s revealed will in him—Odin—Mahomet—are as 
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much God’s messengers—proclaimers of truth —as Isaiah or John 
the Baptist—nay, as our Saviour himself. Not in the same de- 
gree, he admits, but of the same kind—an emanation from the 
same holiness. But, dress it in what vividness and kindliness 
of language he will, what a false and unstable position. What 
a man thinks honestly!—Why, Paul of Tarsus, yet breath- 
ing out threatenings and slaughter, thought he did God good 
service—thought it as honestly—with as much hero-sincerity 
as ever Luther or Knox battled for the truth. And Mr. Carlyle, 
speaking correctly and devoutly of religion, would have us to hold 
that the persecution, as much as the preaching, was a light sent 
from heaven. Ifsincerity, that is, the simple belief in its truth, be 
all that is required to make any religion true, then truly never 
was religion false. Mormonism in the West, Buddhism in the 
East, the human sacrifices of the Druids, the Suttee and the car 
of Juggernaut, were just, true, heroic inspirations from the great 
Author of good. Take for instance the example of Mahomet. 
Carlyle says he was a true prophet. He will not be convinced 
that so many millions for so many centuries, have believed 
alie; and one is beginning to think that our author is truly a 
victim to Mahometan delusion. No such thing. His sketch of 
Mahomet is very vigorous, and, as we think, in great measure 
just. He regards him as an honest, earnest man in the main, sub- 
ject to some delusions, but preaching down idolatry, and setting 
up the one God, in short establishing a sort of pseudo-Christian- 
ity. Before he is done with him, we find him exclaiming— 
“ Alas, poor Mahomet, all that he was conscious of was a mere 
error, a futility and triviality, as indeed such error is!” Yet this 
is his true prophet—his hero—to be worshipped! So that his 
conception of a true prophet is, after all, nothing but an able, 
earnest man, working out with honest sincerity, though with many 
errors, futilities, and trivialities, what he believes to be true. He 
admits that the Koran, in so far as not a transcript of the Scrip- 
tures, is a falsehood,—that it is no inspiration of God, as Mahomet 
said it was, but a very dull, stupid, human book. Yet it seems no 
objection to his hero-God that he promulgated a lie; nor an 
calamity, or of any dangerous issue to the multitude of his fol. 
lowers, that they have for centuries believed a lie. It was preach- 
ed and believed in sincerity, and, according to his creed, no more 
can be required. 

It really needs no words to show any truly religious man 
how destructive all these vain philosophizings are to Evangelical 
reality—to the doctrine of the corruption of our nature—the re- 
newal of the heart by grace—the redemption of our fallen race 
by the sacrifice for sin, and justification through faith. By our 
author’s theory there is no reality in them but the earnestness 
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with which they are believed, and other doctrines, held as 
honestly, are just as true as they. 

We have no leisure to pursue this farther, but we thought that 
we could not, in any fidelity, pass by in our notice of our author 
this delusive tendency of his writings, which is rendered doubly 
dangerous by the great amount of truth with which it is illus- 
trated, and the glowing kindliness and social warmth with which 
it is expounded by him. We do not think Mr. Carlyle had any 
thought of undermining religion; but quite the reverse. He 
has, however, allowed himself to be carried out of his depth by a 
mere German fantasy—an exhalation from the fens of neology, 
which has led him much farther than he himself is aware. The 
school of Goethe is a very bad theological institute—we know 
none worse; for with a certain show of belief, it truly abrogates 
Christianity altogether, and Mr. Carlyle has a harder task than 
he can perform to keep his transcendental theory in any unison 
with his manifest personal impressions. 

On a lower stage, and in a less ambitious mood, his analysis 
of the love of heroes has much that is natural, beautiful, and 
true; and we own that we never read a book with more in- 
terest than his six Lectures on Hero-worship, or found more in 
a book worth reading. The sketches of Mahomet, Dante, and 
Luther, are very masterly, and if only divorced from his theory, 
which adds nothing to the ornament, and only detracts from the 
moral, they deserve to rank very high in tone, expression, and 
execution. 

Having now relieved ourselves of Mr. Carlyle’s great cardinal 
sins, of manner and substance, we have no intention of parting 
with him in ill humour. He is no common writer, in merit or 
in influence, or we should not have thought his offences so im- 
portant to the public. In discharging our duty of censure, we 
feel as one might do who has told his friend some disagreeable 
truth long withheld, and now that it is over, we cannot pass to the 
review of Cromwell’s Letters, without a parting word of esteem 
and admiration. 

Carlyle has fine, manly, poetic spirit. When he writes simply, 
his words breathe poetry, and even in his most overlaid writing 
the fine imagination will burst forth. Take for instance this 
passage on the death of Goethe :— 





‘“‘ And yet, when the inanimate, material sun has sunk and disap- 
peared, it will happen that we stand to gaze into the still glowing west, 
and there rise great, pale, motionless clouds, like coulisses or curtains, 
to close the flame-theatre within ; and then, in that death-pause of the 
day, an unspeakable feeling will come over us; it is as if the poor 
sounds of time, those hammerings of tired labour on his anvils, those 
voices of simple men’ had become awful and supernatural ; as if in lis- 
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tening, we could hear them * mingle with the ever-pealing tone of old 

eternity.’ In such moments the secrets of life lie opener to us; mys- 
terious things flit over the soul ; life itself seems holier, wonderful, and 
fearful. How much more when our sunset was of a living sun, and 
its bright countenance and shining return to us, not on the morrow, 
but ‘ no more again, at all, for ever.’”—Essays, vol. iv. p. 116. 

This is finely conceived, and expressed both with power and 
music. 

We might easily add to the instances, as, indeed, every page 
of his writings teems with them. But his great—his greatest 
praise—the crowning redeeming point of his writings is the fear- 
less, kindly honesty which pervades all his works. He has a 
warm heart to his fellow-men, and a warm wish for their hap- 
piness; and whether the object be always discreetly or wisely 
pursued, it is pursued in the main with fervour and singleness. 
There is no meanness or subserviency about himself, and no 
toleration for them in others; but, on the contrary, all that is 
truly noble, real, and majestic, in man’s affections or acts, finds 
an enthusiastic welcome in his pages. ‘There is a glow of health 
about his tone of reflection, and a manliness and independent 

. a . . . . 
vigour in the whole cast of his mind, which leave behind on his 
reader a feeling of friendliness and respect for the author, and a 
conviction that he is a man who has the courage to think fear- 
lessly and honestly, and who is not ashamed of his thoughts. 

Of his works, that on the French Revolution, is the most am- 
bitious, and is, perhaps, the most striking and the best. It con- 
tains some very poome painting, and, in conception and origi- 
nality, is of very singular merit. But we are compelled to pass 
over this, and many other topics, in order to complete the task 
we have set ourselves. If we shall appear, in this general ana- 
lysis of our author, to have blamed too indiscriminately, and 
praised too sparingly, our readers may rest assured that we have 
not done so from any want of hearty admiration of his genius, 
but from the sense that the faults we censure are all the more 
dangerous, from the very brilliancy by which they are gilded and 
adorned. 

And now, after this lengthened preamble, which resembles a 
long avenue to an inconsiderable domain, we come to speak, 
more shortly and cursorily than the subject deserves, of Mr. 
Carlyle’s last publication—the Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell—a very curious, able, and characteristic work. 

Our author seems to have had floating in his head, and not 
yet to have discarded, a design of writing the life of Oliver 
Cromwell. This, however, is not intended as a biography, but 
rather as prefatory to an undertaking of this nature. His design 
is simply to place before the public, in as pure and natural a dress 
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as possible, the words, written and spoken by Cromwell, as far 
as these have been preserved—what he calls the “ authentic ut- 
terances of the man Oliver himself.” These Letters and Speeches, 
he explains that he has gathered from far and near, cleared them 
from masses of superincumbent rubbish, and professes no more, 
in these volumes, than to have set before the reader Cromwell's 
authentic words, with only as much of annotation as might be 
necessary to make them intelligible. He has merely, he says, 
“ washed them into legibility.” But out of these documents 
themselves, and his running commentary on them, and contempo- 
raneous events, he has in effect woven a most speaking and vivid 
history ; a narrative that transports one to the times of which he 
writes, and makes the reader dwell familiarly with the men who 
played their part upon the scene. We doubt if he has left over 
much that is essential or interesting in his hero, for a more 
professed biography. 

It was an endeavour of our author, deserving well of his coun- 
try, and most opportunely timed, to resuscitate the memory of 
our great commoner. While other men are raising from their 
graves the skeletons of ancient falsehood and error, and conjuring 
up the shades of departed delusions—in these days, when the Re- 
formation is again stigmatized as a crime, and Laud is canonized 
as a saint—it was fitting and timely that one should evoke once 
more the mighty spirit of the Puritan, before whose frown they 
trembled and vanished. Blind Royalist revenge disturbed the 
bones of the regicide in their quiet grave, and scattered them all 
vainly to the winds. The present work is a sort of retributive mo- 
ral exhumation ; an attempt to dig away the mass of prejudice, 
falsehood, and forgetfulness, under which Cromwell’s memory has 
for two centuries been buried, and to embalm it to all posterity. 
The conception, at least, is worthy and magnificent, whatever 
praise or blame the execution may challenge. 

After what we have said already, we cannot trust ourselves, 
and it is needless, to speak of the style, language, and composition 
of this work. It is a caricature of the author’s exaggerations ; a 
mass of affectation, bad taste, and vulgarisms, which have stirred 
our bile to such a degree that we can hardly command sufficient 
coolness to consider the substance of the book as it deserves. 
“ Flunkeyism’—“ Torpedo Dilettantism’—“ Hide-bound Pe- 
dantry,” and such un-English, and frightful figures of speech 
dance like goblins through his pages. He tells us that the exe- 
cution vf Charles the First “did in effect strike a damp like death 
through the heart of ye ag universally in the world ;” and 
in another passage, of the Royalists shedding tears enough “ to 
salt the whole herring fishery.” Nor is he contented with making 
ordinary use of these wretched cant words and phrases; but he 
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repeats them over and over again, as if they ran in his head like 
the fag end of a tune, which he is perpetually humming to 
himself. There is hardly a sentence of simply written English 
in his portion of these twelve hundred pages of print, and hardly 
one which does not inspire any reader of ordinary taste with offence 
and disgust. We shall say no more of this, although our words 
and our indignation on the subject are far from being exhausted. 

The work is, farther, replete with the most transparent vanity. 
The self-complacency of the author shines out conspicuous, even 
under the sober garment of truth and reality which he scone 
to wear. He is the only gifted seer of the age. He alone can 
discern the hidden meaning of past heroisms, to which an age of 
flunkeys and dilettantis is blind. He alone can conceive the 
power of religious truth, as a real life-giving principle. He, in 
short, has the exclusive privilege of all these mysteries, and of 
his good condescension he communicates what pleases him to 
his readers. Then all prior histories and historians are covered 
with utter contumely and contempt, and even writers of the days 
of the Commonwealth, speaking of things that passed under 
their own eye, are set down as Sldiedeens or blockheads, if their 
notions of fact differ with our author’s. The biographers of Crom- 
well, or historians of his time, with the exception of Forster and 
Guizot, whose merits are scantily ockawehiaged, are one and 
all dismissed, some as lying knaves, others as somnolent dreamers, 
others as very weak, well-meaning, helpless men; none being 
admitted even to hold their poor farthing candles to light our 
author on his way. He speaks of “ Wooden Ludlow,”—* dull, fat 
Bulstrode,”—“ Historical John” (Rushworth),—“ Pudding-head- 
ed Hodgson,”—“ Carrion Heath,”—“ Dusky, tough St. John.” 
So that the result is, that there are no voices at all worth listen- 
ing to on this matter, excepting those of Oliver himself, and of 
another hero, not less worshipped, whom we need not name. 
Mr. Mark Noble, who wrote a life of Cromwell in 1782, is a 
theme of constant sneer and banter. On one occasion, when 
Mr. Noble hints that Cromwell appears, from a particular docu- 
ment, to be “ far gone in religious enthusiasm ;” Mr. Carlyle 
makes this rather unceremonious retort on his unconscious oppo- 
nent,-- 

“ Yes, my reverend imbecile friend, -he is clearly one of those sin- 
gular Christian enthusiasts who believe that they have a soul to be 
saved, even as you do, my reverend imbecile friend, that you have a stomach 
to be satisfied; and who, likewise, astonishing to say, actually take some 
trouble about that. Far gone indeed, my reverend imbecile friend.” ! ! ! 
The muse of history, if she has any self-respect, should really 
look after this most unruly votary. 

But our candour compels us to say, notwithstanding these 
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egregious defects, this is a very notable performance—a_ book 
of a high class, and to be followed by great results. In spite of 
his faults of style, Mr. Carlyle has a singular realizing power ; 
a pictorial conception, which gives to his descriptions a wonder- 
fal charm, in transporting his reader to the scene which he de- 
scribes. In these two volumes, we live, speak, correspond with 
Cromwell ; wander with him along the slow waters of the Ouse, 
contemplative, deep, and troubled; follow him, an anxious in- 
quiring man, to the confines of that eddy of public life which was 
never to release him ; sweep along with him, reflective, resolute, 
collected, in his wonderful career of arms, from the day he first 
drew sword for his country at Edgehill, to that on which he 
returned it, at Worcester, in crowning victory for ever to its 
sheath. Thence we pass to the uneasy pillow and public triumphs 
of the Protectorate, even to that solitary voice of prayer which 
was heard amid the howlings of the tempest, on the very eve of 
his dissolution. Throughout all we have the very man in bodily 
and mental presence before us—the man, the hour, and the 
place,—so that when we close the volume we conceive almost as 
vividly of the occurrences it speaks of, as if we ourselves had 
known the hero, and had acted on the ever-changing stage on 
which he played his eventful part. 

This admirable talent, which would give life and truth-resem- 
blance even to mere fiction, has been here used by Mr. Carlyle 
for a worthy object, and with the happiest result, namely, to paint 
a faithful picture of the great man of those times, and to show 
us in what were truly the aspirations which filled, and the 
emotions whic hcommanded his mind, and impelled him to deeds 
so great and remarkable. We expect a loud outcry against 
our author from some quarters. John Milton, while he annihi- 
lated the literary glory of Salmasius, did not finally lay his 
spirit. To the worshippers of kingcraft and priestcraft—the re- 
surrectionists of exploded heresies—this wt will be bitter as 
wormwood. They will not endure to look at the great Puritan 
leader who overset their dynasty, in any but the fanatico-hypo- 
critical light in which the succeeding Royalists have painted him. 
The psn & to represent him otherwise will undoubtedly call 
down much of the old Salmasian indignation on Mr. Carlyle’s 
devoted head. But he can aftord to stand the shock of all this 
noise and clamour, which will but break, like the waves of ocean, 
against the indisputable truth and fidelity of his portrait. He 
has one strong guarantee for credit with his readers, that in giv- 
ing us access to these letters and speeches, he has laid open to 
us not results only, but the means of arriving at them, and we 
may judge as well as he whether his inference be true. On our- 
selves the effect of our perusal has been to give us, if not a new, 
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at least a far more consistent view of the character of that re- 
markable man, and we shall endeayour in the space which re- 
mains, to lay before our readers a general sketch of the more pro- 
minent lineaments of this truly national painting. 

It is not at all surprising that the character of Cromwell 
should have hitherto met with very partial justice in history, 
For the twenty-eight years which succeeded his death, the re- 
stored Stuarts were of course flattered by having reproach and 
contumely heaped on their great adversary. They could not 
allow even his worn out frame to rest in its narrow bed; and it 
was not to be expected that his character would be dealt with 
more mercifully. During this period, most of his contempora- 
ries, men who had known and understood him, had died out, 
and before it was safe to write honestly of him, many of the 
materials for doing so were lost. How ready his former adu- 
lators were to forget his past greatness, and worship the rising 
sun, may be well illustrated by the first volume of Dryden’s 
Miscellaneous Works, in which his “ Heroic stanzas on the 
death of Oliver Cromwell,” a panegyric of ambitious flight, 
stands just before “ Astraea Redur, a poem on the restoration 
of King Charles II.” Even at the Revolution, there seemed 
a tacit consent to pass his memory in silence. ‘The savour 
of a usurper is never sweet in the nostrils of sovereignty, and 
the staunchest of the Puritans could not forgive the arbitrary 
sway of the Protectorate, or the injuries of the outraged con- 
stitution. It can therefore surprise no one that it continued 
fashionable rather to disparage than to eulogize the character 
of Cromwell. Even in later times, when the wonderful ge- 
nius of the man, and the public glories of his government 
shone too brightly in the eyes of the nation for prejudice to 
obscure, an impression unfavourable to his sein reputation 
had settled down on the minds of his countrymen. An age of 
cold formality and open scepticism shuddered with well-bred 
horror at one who had the likeness of a kingly sceptre in one 
hand, and his Bible in the other—who spoke of his duty to God 
as the paramount motive of public conduct, and mingled the 
language of State with that of Scripture. The speculation 
started by the infidel Hume, whether Cromwell were more 
fanatic or hypocrite—in other words, more fool or knave—came 
to be the standard criterion of his character. Fanatic or hypo- 
crite he must have seemed to Hume, in whose eyes all religion 
was fanaticism or hypocrisy ; and so he was written down, in an 
age partaking too much of the spirit, and too subservient to the 
influence of the doctrines of the French Academy. 

This work of Mr. Carlyle’s has, we think, once for all fairly 
extinguished this theory. Whatever may be thought of his 
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claims to veneration as a constitutional leader or governor, the 
man’s character, shining transparent through the “ authentic ut- 
terances” now furnished to us, can no longer be matter of doubt 
or debate. 

These letters, then, bear strongly marked upon them the 
impress of complete sincerity from first to last; and unless the 
profession of religion be in itself hypocrisy, we are unable to 
discover any hypocritical tinge throughout any part of the cor- 
respondence. ee every crisis—on every subject—in public dis- 
patches, and in his most confidential letters—in his familiar billets 
to his own family, as well as in his letters from the Protector’s 
throne to Blake and Mazarin, the strain is still the same—his 
own unworthiness—-the littleness of time—the duty of doing all 
for God. Here we have public and private documents—some 
meant to meet the public eye—some which the writer never 
thought to pass beyond the hand they were addressed to. Some 
written while as yet no streak of dawning greatness, or even 
opportunity, could be descried in the horizon—others in the 
meridian of his triumphs. We are satisfied—as every one who 
reads dispassionately must be—that in a correspondence spread 
over a whole lifetime, and disclosing the secrets of the man’s 
inmost heart, such coincidence could not be found without com- 
plete sincerity. The mask must at one time or other have 
slipped off and disclosed the real features, if the whole life were 
played behind it. We think he comes out in his correspondence 
free from all suspicion of indirect dealing or duplicity—without a 
tint of vanity or vaingloriousness—but a deep-flowing, resolute, 
thoughtful, practical vein breathes in every line. Whatever 
may be thought of his Parliamentary eloquence, this certainly 
is the character of his letters. 

What, then, was Cromwell’s real character? A very simple 
and intelligible one, as we think, and one very Pe. eluci- 
dated in the book before us. From his early youth, he was 
deeply visited by a sense of his spiritual dangers, and of his 
responsibilities to God. Born of an ancient and wealthy family, 
(a fact which Mr. Carlyle puts beyond dispute,) and recalled 
from the University, by the early death of his father, while yet 
a youth, to the head of his mother’s house, he had remained, from 
the age of nineteen until past forty years of age, before a trum- 
pet had sounded in his ear, or even a whisper of glory had 
warmed his heart. A grave, melancholy, soul-disturbed man, 
cultivating his native acres in the Fens of Huntingdon, and only 
bent beyond, on securing his everlasting peace—he might, but for 
the inevitable call of the times, have so passed away his days, no 
man imagining he was aught but anxious, honest, and fiery 
as he seemed, and all “ guiltless of his country’s blood.” When 
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as member for his native borough, he found himself first in- 
volved in the public crisis of 1640, the motive which actu- 
ated him, far above any fecling of constitutional liberty, was 
zeal for the truth of God, and for the acknowledgment of 
evangelical religion, and he showed his sincerity no less than 
his sagacity, when, in order to oppose the high-blood of the 
cavaliers, he levied his Ironsides from God-fearing men. This 
one feeling — this engrossing thought, followed him through- 
out his whole career, even to the very threshold of the throne. 
We are not to say, that in a course so eventful and so tri- 
umphant, promptings of human ambition, and visions of tem- 
poral glory, found no place in his heart, or failed to influence 
bis conduct. He would have had more than human self-com- 
mand if he had been deaf entirely to the voice of kingly grandeur, 
by which he was so loudly assailed ; but it is fair to say, that 
the correspondence now before us discloses little of such weak- 
ness, and represents him as a man striving with great singleness 
of heart for the establishment of what he believed to be a govern- 
ment according to God’s will. As an example of the grounds 
from which these conclusions are derived, we shall lay before our 
readers one or two extracts from the Letters before us, written at 
different periods in his career. We commence with the first 
letter of Cromwell which is preserved. It is a letter written 
before he had taken any part whatever in public life, and is in 
favour of a lectureship which had been established in his neigh- 
bourhood in the country. It speaks sufficiently for itself. 


“ To my very loving friend Mr. Storie, at the Sign of the Dog in the Royal 
Exchange, London: Deliver these. 
“ St. Ives, 11th January, 1635. 

“ Mr. StorreE,—Amongst the catalogue of those good works which 
your fellow-citizens and our countrymen have done, this will not be 
reckoned for the least, That they have provided for the feeding of 
souls. Building of hospitals provides for men’s bodies; to build ma- 
terial temples is judged a work of piety ; but they that procure spiritual 
food, they that build up spiritual temples, they are the men truly 
charitable, truly pious. Such a work as this was your erecting the 
Lecture in our Country; in the which you placed Dr. Wells, a man 
of goodness and industry, and ability to do good every way ; not short 
of any I know in England: and I am persuaded that, sithence his 
coming, the Lord hath hy him wrought much good among us. 

“It only remains now that He who first moved you to this, put you 
forward in the continuance thereof: it was the Lord; and therefore 
to Him lift we up our hearts that He would perfect it. And surely, 
Mr. Storie, it were a piteous thing to see a Lecture fall, in the hands 
of so many able and godly men, as I am persuaded the founders of 
this are; in these times, wherein we see they are suppressed, with too 
much haste and violence, by the enemies of God’s Truth. Far be it 
that so much guilt should stick to your hands, who live in a City so 
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renowned for the clear shining light of the Gospel. You know, Mr. 
Storie, to withdraw the pay is to let fall the Lecture ; for who goeth 


to warfare at his own cost? I beseech you therefore in the bowels of 


Jesus Christ, put it forward, and let the good man have his pay. The 
souls of God’s children will bless you for it: and so shall I; and ever 
rest, your loving Friend in the Lord, 

* OLIVER CROMWELL. 


“Commend my hearty love to Mr. Busse, Mr. Beadly, and my other 
good friends. I would have written to Mr. Busse; but I was loath to 
trouble him with a long letter, and I feared I should not receive an 
answer from him: from you I expect one so soon as conveniently you 
may. Vale.” 

If this be cant, it was cant for no conceivable object. At 

this time, at least, Oliver, in his wildest dreams, could hardly 
have figured to himself military honours or public power. He 
was an undistinguished man, living at St. Ives, and farming his 
grazing lands, 
** on the Estate of Slepe Hall, and farmed the same for a space of 
some five years. How he lived at St. Ives: how he saluted men on 
the streets ; read Bibles; sold cattle ; and walked, with heavy footfall 
and many thoughts, through the Market Green or old narrow lanes 
in St. Ives, by the shore of the black Ouse River—shall be left to the 
reader’s imagination. There is in this man talent for farming; there 
are thoughts enough, thoughts bounded by the Ouse River, thoughts 
that go beyond Eternity—and a great black sea of things that he has 
never yet been able to think.” 

Our second instance finds him on the field of Marston Moor, 
and is written from the scene of bloodshed and of victory. It is 
a letter which strikes us to breathe atone of tenderness and deli- 
cacy which we could never have expected from the rough and 
stern Puritan soldier. It is addressed to Colonel Walton ; and his 
object is to inform him of the death of his son in the conflict ; and 
we do not know, that with all the thought the most considerate 
friend could have given, the news could have been broken to 
the bereaved father in a more gentle or consolatary manner. 

** 5th July 1644. 

‘It’s our duty to sympathise in all mercies; and to praise the Lord 
together in chastisements or trials, that so we may sorrow together.” 

Having thus given warning of some calamity to be announced, 
he goes on in the next paragraph to describe the victory, and 
then proceeds,— 

“ Sir, God hath taken away your eldest Son by a cannon-shot. It 
brake his leg. We were necessitated to have it cut off, whereof he 
died. 

“ Sir, you know my own trials this way: but the Lord supported 
me with this, That the Lord took him into the happiness we all pant 
for and live for. There is your precious child full of glory. never to 
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know sin or sorrow any more. He was a gallant young man, exceed- 
ingly gracious. (God give you His comfort. Before his death he was 
so full of comfort that to Frank Russel and myself he could not ex- 
press it, ‘ It was so great above his pain.’ This he said to us. In- 
deed it was admirable.” ° f ad “ 

“ Truly he was exceedingly beloved in the army, of all that knew 
him. But few knew him; for he was a precious young man, fit for 
God. You have cause to bless the Lord. He is a glorious Saint in 
Heaven; wherein you ought exceedingly to rejoice. Let this drink 
up your sorrow; seeing these are not feigned words to comfort you, 
but the thing is so real and undoubted a truth. You may do all things 
by the strength of Christ. Seek that, and you shall easily bear your 
trial. Let this public mercy to the Church of God make you to for- 
get your private sorrow. ‘The Lord be your strength: so prays your 
truly faithful and loving Brother, 


ere ee Deere kt 


“ OLIVER CROMWELL. 


“« My love to your Daughter, and my Cousin Perceval, Sister Des- 
brow and all friends with you.” 

Our third instance is to us the most remarkable letter in the 
whole collection, as showing not only the cool intrepidity of the 
man, but also exhibiting, under circumstances in which its sin- 
cerity could not be doubted, his strong faith in help and protec- 
tion from above. It is written from the battle-field of Dunbar. 
The wily tactics of Leslie had detained the General of the Com- 
monwealth hovering in vain for weeks round the rugged out- 
skirts of Edinburgh. Inaccessibly posted on the Calton Hill, 
in a position too strong for attack, his cautious opponent could 
not be allured either by challenge or stratagem, to try the for- 
| tune of the field. Meanwhile, privations and disease were rapidly 
thinning his ranks, and at last nothing remained for it but re- 
treat. He made the best of his way to his ships, which lay at the 
harbour of Dunbar, his dispirited and toil-worn troops hotly 
vursued by the Scottish army, now flushed with success and the 
lees of complete victory. If he cannot reach his ships his 
career is run. On the ground between what is now the village 
of Belhaven and Dunbar, the tents of Cromwell were pitched 
on that dismal night. The rain poured in torrents, and the 
spirit of the tempest shrieked over a strange shore and an un- 
known sea, from Traprain Law to the Bass, as if in fierce elegy 
for those who were to fall on the morrow, far from their homes. 
, Hear how the calm voice of the unmoved and sustained soul 

rises above the tumult of the elements and the storms of for- 
tune. 








“ To Sir Arthur Heselrig, Governor of Newcastle: These. 
“ Dunbar, 2d September, 1650. 
“ Dear Str,—We are upon an Engagement very difficult. The 
Enemy hath blocked up our way at the Pass at Copperspath, through 
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which we cannot get without almost a miracle. He lieth so upon the 
Hills that we know not how to come that way without great difficulty ; 
and our lying here daily consumeth our men, who fall sick beyond 
imagination. 

“I perceive, your forces are not in a capacity for present release. 
Wherefore, whatever becomes of us, it will be well for you to get what 
forces you can together; and the South to help what they can. The 
business nearly concerneth all Good People. If your forces had been 
in a readiness to have fallen upon the back of Copperspath, it might 
have occasioned supplies to have come to us. But the only wise God 
knows what is best. All shall work for Good. Our spirits are com- 
fortable, praised be the Lord—though our present condition be as it 
is. And indeed we have much hope in the Lord; of whose mercy we 
have had large experience. 

“ Indeed do you get together what forces you can against them. 
Send to friends in the South to help with more. Let H. Vane know 
what I write. J would not make it public, lest danger should accrue 
thereby. You know what use to make hereof. Let me hear from 
you. I rest, your servant, 


“ OLIVER CROMWELL.” 


So he wrote, in the full expectation that the“morrow might 
terminate his victories and his life. It was the next morning, 
at the first charge of the cavalry, that, as the clouds rolled away, 
and the sun shone out, “ I heard Noll say, says Hodgson, ‘ Let 
God arise,—let his enemies be scattered!” A more sublime and 


yet more simple war-cry than even the celebrated watchword of 


acer from the foot of the Pyramids. 
ur last instance finds him a mighty potentate, and a heart- 
broken, care-destroyed man. It is addressed to General Blake, 
at sea, and not much more than a year before the hero closed his 
course. 

“ To General Blake, at Sea. 


“ Whitehall, 10th June 1657. 

“* Srr,—I have received yours of — ‘ April last ;’? and thereby the 
account of the good success it hath pleased God to give you at the 
Canaries, in your attempt upon the King of Spain’s ships in the Bay 
of Santa Cruz. ; 

“The mercy therein, to us and this Commonwealth, is very signal; 
both in the loss the enemy hath received, and also in the preservation 
of our ‘own’ ships and men ;—which indeed was very wonderful ; 
and according to the goodness and lovingkindness of the Lord, where- 
with His people hath been followed in all these late revolutions ; and 
doth call on our part, that we should fear before Him, and still hope 
in His mercy. 

“ We cannot but take notice also how eminently it hath pleased 
God to make use of you in this service ; assisting you with wisdom 
in the conduct. and courage in the execution ‘ thereof ;/—and have 
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sent you a small jewel, as a testimony of our own and the Parlia- 
ment’s good acceptance of your carriage in this action. We are also 
informed that the officers of the fleet, and the seamen, carried them- 
selves with much honesty and courage; and we are considering of a 
way to shew our acceptance thereof. In the meantime, we desire 
you to return our hearty thanks and acknowledgments to them. 
“Thus, beseeching the Lord to continue His presence with you, I 


remain, your very affectionate friend 
4 Ourver P.’ 
* OLIVER P. 


We know not what effect these quotations may have upon our 
readers; but for ourselves, we think it might be well if all in 
power, in the camp or the Cabinet, both wrote and acted under 
similar impressions. 

The conclusion, therefore, that we draw is, that Cromwell’s 
religious feelings were not only sincere, but formed the great 
prevailing motive of his conduct in life. It was for this at the 
first that he took up arms; and in this feeling, under differ- 
ent modifications, the secret will be found of all the great 
passages in his life. Thus his assumption of the power of 
the Protectorate, is not, as we think, to be explained on the mere 
hypothesis of personal ambition. We think that at that period 
he believed himself called to be the instrument of a great work. 
He saw the Parliament wasting their strength, and endangering 
the security of the nation, in vain disputations, while royalist in- 
trigue was rapidly undermining their stability. He saw, on the 
other part, that he had the power in his own hand, and perhaps 
the a power, of averting these calamities ; and therefore seeing 
no other deliverance, he seems to have felt impelled not to cast 
away the opportunity which Providence seemed to have put within 
his grasp. There may have been in this a greater or less degree 
of enthusiasm, or self-delusion ; nor, perhaps, was he unwilling 
to regard that as a duty to which his ambition or inclination 
prompted. But, even in his most private letters, written durin 
the period of the Protectorate, there is a deep cast of pain ~ 
care, as if he would fain throw off his harness, and be free and 
at rest once more, if his duty to the State did not require his 
continued exertions ; and we find nothing in any of his corres- 
pondence like complacency or even comfort in his wonderful 
elevation. 

In this book of Carlyle’s, however, Cromwell is of course 
a hero, in whom his very faults are merits, and only thought 
to be faults, because the dull world and he are at issue on 
the subject. The worst feature in the work is, that he not 
only passes over, without a word of disapprobation, but rather 
seems to extol and admire the radical defect in Cromwell’s 
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character, namely, his disregard of the principles of liberty : 
which comes out quite as Sasiety in this correspondence, as 
does his religious sincerity. It was zeal for Protestant truth, 
and not for constitutional right, which impelled him to join in 
the wars of the Commonwealth; and never, throughout his 
whole career, does he seem to have had any sound appreciation 
of the principles of popular government. Thus the Protectorate, 
commenced in military usurpation, continued a system of un- 
mingled arbitrary power, swayed, indeed, by a strong hand, with 
justice and clemency, but still owing what liberty it possessed 
only to the good pleasure of the ruler. Undoubtedly it is a 
singular proof of the vigour and clear sight of the man, that 
though his power was usurped and arbitrary, his rule in all the 
three kingdoms was beneficent and salutary. Even in Scotland, 
we appear to have been surprised with the spectacle of impar- 
tial justice in the administration of the law, and to have set it 
down, in those days of clanship, to the circumstance that the 
judges of the usurjer were a set of “ kinless loons.” 

All this, however, did not atone in the eyes of the lovers of 
liberty in those days, who had spent blood and treasure for its 
preservation, for the utter subversion of constitutional govern- 
ment which accompanied the power of the Protector; and it is 
not without a feeling pene “it to indignation, that we find 
Mr. Carlyle deliberately treating those who would blame the 
despotism of his reign as “ hide-bound pedants,” still envel- 
loped in the mists of prejudice, and unable to discern that all the 
hero did was, and must have been, rightly done. No doubt 
Oliver had ticklish materials to deal with, and he cut the knot 
with his sword, as a soldier might be expected to do; but 
although it might not be unnatural that he should resort to a 
course so unencumbered, such a plea is only that which might 
be raised for the destruction of the liberties of man by any tyrant 
who ever ruled. 

In short, Cromwell’s original desire was evidently to frame what 
Carlyle calls a theocracy—to establish a Government in which 
the foar of God should be openly acknowledged as a paramount 
rule of action. He either felt, or persuaded himself that he felt, 
this prevalent motive throughout. He cashiered the Rump 
Parliament, avowedly on the ground of their irreligious and dis- 
solute lives. He assumed the Protectorate because he found, 
that amid the vain harangues of Parliament, the reign of the 
“ malignant” Stuarts would*recommence, and even his coquet- 
tings with the name of King, may have been justified to his own 
mind, by the more sacred nature of the office. 

Of Cromwell’s Speeches we have no space or leisure to speak. 
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Independently of any intention to mystify, he was plainly a man 
whose words did not come readily in public, and who laboured 
painfully to express even the simplest sentiment. He possessed 
the peculiarity, not uncommon, of writing with great nerve and 
precision, while his public speaking was singularly confused and 
unintelligible—a characteristic which is, to a certain extent, 
shared by the great General of our own times, whose oratory is 
far from equalling the lucid distinctness of his military dis- 
patches. We must here take occasion to remark, that nothing 
could possibly be in worse taste than the interjectional ejacula- 
tions of Mr. Carlyle, which he throws in to assist the sturdy 
confusion of Oliver himself. If he had any regard for the 
unity of the picture, he would hardly have introduced such a 
dance of satyrs in a grave historical painting. The reader 
might have derived some advantage in following the meaning of 
the speaker from Mr. Carlyle’s editorial assistance, if he had 
conveyed it in intelligible language in the form of notes, but as 
it is, the contrast between his hero and himself is too great, 
either for gravity or temper. 

The blackest portion of Cromwell’s life, and the deepest stain 
upon his character, is treated by Mr. Carlyle in a strain of un- 
becoming levity and indifference. Cromwell was a merciful, 
rather than a cruel man. He had no delight in bloodshed ; and 
there are many traits of considerate humanity which occur in the 
history of his campaigns. But the story of the massacres of Drog- 
heda and Wexford is one over which no sophistry or hero-idola- 
try can throw a veil. The indiscriminate slaughter which, by 
command of Cromwell, took place at the storming of these towns, 
is enough, even in the account which he himself gives of it, to 
make the blood run cold. Yet Mr. Carlyle not only palliates, 
but defends the proceeding, and calls those who would in the 
victorious General listen to the voice of humanity, “ rose-water 
surgeons.” Perhaps in some respects religious bigotry justified 
to Cromwell himself the wanton x see Fr of the monks. But his 
main and real object manifestly was to strike terror intothe country, 
by a spectacle of fearful retribution, and thus not only to save 
years of bloodshed, but to finish the campaign, and enable him 
to return to scenes in which his presence was required. Nor 
was his cold-blooded policy ineffectual. The awful example 
paralyzed the heart of the nation, and one citadel after the other 
yielded to the arms of the Commonwealth. But the cry of 
vengeance for her murdered sons has resounded from Ireland 
from that day to this, and its memory still lives in the emphatic 
“ Curse of Cromwell.” 

Our limits compel us to close this hasty sketch. We ho- 
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nestly commend the book to our readers, as one they cannot 
read without amusement and instruction. And for the hero of 
the tale, whatever were the faults which clouded his greatness, 
and how bitter soever the upbraidings over his cold ashes, he was 
a man such as seldom has appeared on the page of history. 
Unused to arms—bred neither in court nor camp—he started 
on his military career, and first wooed Fortune at that age 


“¢ When she her best-loved Pompey did discard ;” 


and unlike most conquerors or _usurpers, he not only won, but 
wore her favours to the last. His skill as a General was evinced 
by his unbroken success—and that success not the result of happy 
circumstances, but of sagacious, unceasing energy, equally un- 
daunted by reverses, and unelated by victory. But he possessed 
also the rare gift of preserving in peace what he won at the 
‘eee of the sword; and though the stage on which he played 

is part was more limited than that of the mighty Corsican, he 
shines out to our eyes a hero of truer lustre, as of equal genius 
in action, and far calmer and more truly great in the policy of 
peace. If he swayed an arbitrary, it was a brilliant sceptre, 
under which Royalist and Fifth Monarchy men quailed alike, 
and to which all Europe, even the haughty Mazarin, did homage. 
It matters little to his countrymen whether his memory be ho- 
noured by monumental marble, or even that the poet’s promise, 
that “his ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest,” should have re- 
mained unfulfilled. The record of his fame is engraven in our 
history, and all our subsequent glory does it involuntary homage. 
The annals of legitimate monarchy show few who so well d - 
served to, be remembered; and beside the imbecile James, the 
perfidy of the first, and the profligacy of the second Charles, he 
shines like the orb of day among the lesser fires. Peace, we say, 
to his memory! The concluding lines of Dryden’s funeral 
stanzas, already alluded to, were not altogether empty panygeric. 


“ His name a great example stands, to show 
How strangely high endeavours may be blest 
Where piety and valour jointly go.” 


























Note by the Editor to Article on Danish Researches in Greenland, 
ante p. 77. 


In reference to the remarks at the conclusion of this Article, 
(pp. 93-95,) in regard to Missionary operations in Greenland, 
we are enabled to state, upon the authority of the Secretary of 
the Missions of the Moravian Brethren in London, that the 
Moravian Missionaries in Greenland have no concern with trade, 
either on their own account, or on account of the Mission ; the 
secular employments in which they engage, being such as are 
forced upon them by the necessities of their situation, or adopted 
in order to save expense to the Mission ; for which reasons they, 
to a great extent, build, repair, and furnish their churches and 
houses, cultivate their own gardens, and collect their own fuel, 
&e. At some of their stations elsewhere, various handicrafts are 
carried on for the support of the Mission ; but tlds is not done in 
Greenland, and the application of this practice, existing in other 
Moravian settlements, to those in Gecniend, which are exceptions 
from it, naturally led to an error in our former statement on the 
subject. We also learn, upon the same authority, what is indeed 
consistent with the statement in the Article referred to, that the 
Moravian Missionaries have no connexion with the traffic carried 
on with the natives by the merchants at the Danish factories, 

and that they are not, like the Danish Missions, dependent upon 

the Government; while they experience the hinderances which 

we conjectured to exist, from the factory regulations requiring a 
considerable number of the natives in connexion with their 

Church, to occupy stations on the coast, more or less distant 

from the Missionary settlements. Of the 6000 native inhabit- 

ants, 2000 are stated to be in actual connexion with the Mora- 

vian Church, comprising, it is said, the great majority of the 

inhabitants of the western coast, to which the Moravian Mission- 

aries have hitherto had access, from the neighbourhood of New 

Herrnhut, on Baal’s River, in lat. 64° 30” N., to that of Fre- 

dericksthal, in lat. 60° N. 
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the feelings and habits of the natives of 
Australia in regard to their proprietary 
rights in the land, 294, 


H. 
Hall, Rev. Robert, the entire works of, with 


INDEX. 


a brief memoir of his life, by Dr. Gregory, | 


and observations on his character as a 
preacher, by John Foster, 54—his early 
years and intimacy with Sir James Mac- 
kintosh, 55-57—his settlement at Bristol, 


and subsequent removal to Cambridge, 57 | 


—his defence of the freedom of the press, 
57, 58—popularity of his discourse on 


“ Modern Infidelity,” 58, 59—his other | 


publications, 59—his afflictions, and resig- 
nation of his pastoral charge at Cam- 
bridge, 59-60—his residence at Enderly, 
and appointment to a pastoral charge in 


| 


Leicester, 60, 61—succeeds Dr. Ryland | 


at Broadmead, Bristol, 6 i —his illness and 
death, 61, 62_his character and private 
virtues, 62-64—character of his devotional 
exercises, 64, 65—instanee of his devotion- 
al feeling and filial tenderness, 65—the li- 


berality of his religious views, ib.—hiscon- | 


versational powers ; Coleridge and Hall 
compared, 66—his discrimination of cha- 
racter, and estimates he formed of various 
authors, 66, 67—his philosophic tempera- 
ment, 67, 68—-extract from funeral ser- 


mon for Dr. Ryland, 68, 69—his intimacy | 
with Foster, difference of their tastes, 69, | 


70—acquaintance of Hall with classical 


literature, and his elegant taste in the | 
art of composition, 70—his character as | 


a preacher, 70, 71—character of Saurin 


as a preacher, 71, 72—of Bossuet, 72— | 


of Bourdaloue, ib.—resemblance of the | 
compositions of Massilon to those of Hall, | 
with an extract from the writings of each, | 
72, 74—style of Hall’s preaching, 75, 76. | 


Heat, nature of Baron Fourier’s work on 
the Mathematical Theory of, 397-402. 
Heroes and Hero-worship, views of Thomas 
Carlyle in reference thereto, 515-522. 
Humboldt, Baron, his high intellectual po- 


sition, 202,203—his birth and early scien- | 


tifie labours, 203, 204—his experiments 


on galvanism, 204, 205_his various expe- | 


ditions in Italy, Switzerland, and France, 
205—his acquaintance with Aimé Bonp- 
land, and their travels in Spain, 206— 
their expedition to New Andalusia and 
Spanish Guiana, 207—arrival at Cumana, 
207—visit to the salt marshes of Araya, 
and their observation of the stones of the 
eyes, ib.excursion to the mountains of 
New Andalusia, 207-209—attack by a 
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Zambo, 20 ~ meteorological phenomenon 
observed ‘by them, ¢b.—arrival at Carac- 
cas, and description of its subséquent de- 
struction by an earthquake, 210, 211— 
their observations in the valleys of Tuy 
and Aragua, 2! 1—their visit ‘to ithe lake 
of Valencia, and to the town and vicinity 
of New Valencia, 212—the Araguatoes, 
or howling monkeys, 212, 2]3—arrival at 
the Savannahs of ‘the Caraccas;-213cde- 
scription of the mode of fishing for elec- 
trical eels, 218—arrival at the Oroonoko, 
embarkation for Cuba, and observation of 
the Cocuyos, or Phosphorescent irisects, 
214, 215—return to South America, and 
examination of the volcancitos, or air vol- 
eanoes at Turbaco, 215—their ascent of 
the Cordilleras, in company ‘with Don 
Carlos Montufar, son of the Marquis of 
Salva-Alegre, 216, 217—their visit to 
Peru, 217—their exploration of the king- 
dom uf Mexico, 218, 219—return to Paris, 
219—M. Bonpland’s settlement at Para- 
guay, captivity there, and ultimate expul- 
sion from the country, 219, 220—Baron 
Humboldt’s lecturesin Paris,and journeys 
with the King of Prussia, 220—his tour in 
Italy in company with M. Gay Lussac, 
and their conjoint magnetic experiments, 
ib.—his residence at Berlin, and presi- 
dency of the Congress of German Natu- 
ralists and Philosophers in 1828, 220, 221 
—his mineralogical tour to the north of 
Asia and the Caspian, in company with 
M. Ehrenberg and Gustavus Rose, at the 
request of the Emperor of Russia, 221— 
his visit to Russia, and his efforts for the 
establishment of magnetic observations, 
222—publication of his “ Kosmos ; a ge- 
neral survey of the physical phenomena 
of the universe,” 223—necessity of se- 
parating the facts established by reason 
from speculative conjectures, 224—de- 
scription of the solar system, and specu- 
lations in regard thereto, by Baron Hum- 
boldt, 226, 227—his speculations in re- 
gard to the milky way, and his support of 
the nebulous theory, 228-232—truths as- 
certained in our survey of the starry 
sphere, 232—the earth, its measurement, 
233—its density, 233, 234—its tempera- 
ture, 234-237—notice of Berghaus and 
Johnston’s Physical Atlas, 235, 236, note 
—magnetical condition of the earth, 237- 
241—-chemical changes in its crust, and 
in the composition of the atmosphere, 
242-246—Physical Geography, and phe- 
nomena which constitute the “ Life of the 
Earth,” 246-252 extent of the universe 
and manner in which its contemplation 
must lead to its Creator, 252-254. 

Hume, Baron, influence of his commen- 
taries on the law of Scotland respecting 
crimes, 313, 3)7-319—deficiencies of the 
work, 320-322. 
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Icelandic Colony in Greenland, traditions | 


respecting its situation, and efforts made 
to discover it. See Greenland. 

Irish Monthly Magazine, character of its 
review of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. 


Noel’s work on the Catholic Claims, 272- | 


275. 


| 


Iron manufacture of Scotland, 126—mag- 


nitude and sublimity of geology, 126, 127 
—its utility in conducting mining opera- 


tions, 127, 128—mode of obtaining iron | 


from ironstone, and description of the 
early furnaces, 128—description of the 


blast-furnace, and fuel used, 129—state | 
of the iron trade a century ago, and its | 
subsequent improvement 129, 130—pro- | 


gress of the iron trade in Scotland, 130, 


131—number and distribution of furnaces | 
there at the present time, 132—present | 
universal demand for iron, 133—nature | 


and importance of the hot-blast discovery 


? 


by Mr. James Beaumont Neilson, and opi- | 


nions of various parties on the subject, 
133, 134—saving effected by its use, 134, 
135—manner in which Mr. Neilson’s at- 
tention was at first directed to the im- 
provement of blast-furnaces, 135, 136— 
parties who advised with and assisted him, 


136—description of the invention as con- | 


tained in the specification lodged in Chan- 
cery, 137—charge made for its use, and 
its general adoption, 138—improvements 
effected on it, 138, 139—litigations on 
the subject of the patent, 139-]141—profits 
derived from the use of the hot-blast, 
142, 143—saving te the consumers, 142, 
note—degraded condition of the mining 
population in Scotland, 143, 144_Mr. 
Tancred’s description of the mining popu- 
lation of Coatbridge, 144—want of train- 
ing among miners, 145, 146— their want 


of correct notions of personal cleanliness, | 


145, note—record of mining accidents | 


during one week taken from the Mining 


Journal, 146, note—manner in which the | 
condition of the miners might be im- | 


proved by their employers, 147, 148. 


Ireland, Chureh and State in, 255—present 
agitation and misconceptions on the sub- | 
ject of the Christian Church, and its rela- | 
tion to the State, 255-258—discussion of | 
statements made in the Quarterly Review | 


regarding Mr. Pitt’s views on the subject 
of endowing the Roman Catholie Church 
in Ireland, 259-263—opinions put forth 
in Quarterly Review on the same subject 
discussed, 263-267—views of the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist W. Noel on the same 
subject, 267-272—character of the review 
of Mr. Noel’s views in the Irish Monthly 
Magazine, 272-275—practicability of the 


State dealing with ecclesiastical property 


and privileges, 277-280. 


Jury, Superiority of the present over the 
former mode of selecting, in Seottish cri- 
minal cases, 323-327. 


K. 

Kleber, General, eulogy pronounced at his 
death by Baron Fourier, 393, 394. 

Knox, John, Mr. Tytler’s misrepresenta- 
tions in regard to him, 24-40—his charac- 
ter and accomplishments, and his services 
to Scotland, 42-47—these unappreciated 
by Mr. Tytler, 47, 48. 

“ Kosmos, a General Survey of the Physical 
Phenomena of the Universe,” by Baron 
Humboldt, 223. See Humboldt. 


L. 

Labanoff’s, Prince Alexander, Letters of 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, selected 
from the “ Recucil des Lettres de Marie 
Stuart,” &c., translated, with notes and an 
introduction, by William Turnbull, Esq., 
advceate, nature of, 7, 8. 

Lancaster Sound, importance of the present 
expedition to, 77, 78. 

Lang, Dr., Principal of Sidney College, 
New South Wales, statement by him, 
showing the feelings and habits of the 
natives of Australia in regard to their 
proprietary rights in the land, 294. 

Leon, Province of, its characteristics, 154, 
155. 

Lussac, M. Gay, his Tour in Italy, in com- 
pany with Baron Humboldt, and their 
joint magnetic experiments, 220. 


M. 

Man, Physical History of. See Physical. 

Mary of Guise, partiality of Mr. Tytler’s 
History of her Regency, 9, 10. 

Mary, Queen of Scotland, and her Times, 
— interest attaching to them, number of 
writers on the subject, and nature of their 
writings, 1-4—inaecuracies of Miss Strick- 
land’s * Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and documents connected with her per- 
sonal history,” 5, 6—L. 8S. F. Bucking- 
ham’s Memoirs of Mary Stuart, Queen 
of Scotland, characterised, 6, 7—Mr. 
Turnbull’s translation of, and introduc- 
tion to Prinee Alex. Labanoff’s Letters 
of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, &c., 
7, 8—manner in which the subject is 
treated by Mr. Tytler in his History of 
Scotland, and his views as to the Reform- 
ation, 8, 9—partiality of his History of the 
Regeney of Mary of Guise, 9, 10—reck- 
lessness of his charges in regard to the 
Convention of 1560, 10-12—his misrepre- 
sentations of the Protestants, 12, 13—his 
high opinion of the Papists, and character 
of Hamiiton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
13, 14—nature of Queen Mary’s educa- 
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tion, 14—Mr. Tytler’s theory as to the 
cause of her miseries, 15—the principle 
of absolute submission to a sovereign, and 
non-interference with his religion refuted, 
16, 17—schemes of Mary to establish 





INDEX. 


Popery, and Mr. Tytler’s silence on the | 


subject, 17-19— incidents connected with 
the murder of Darnley, and Mr. Tytler’s 
views in regard to them, 19, 21—Mary’s 
guilt in the matter, 22, 23—her heroism 
under suffering, 23—inconsistency of her 


conduct, 24—_Mr. Tytler’s misrepresenta- | 


tions of John Knox, 24-26— interviews of 
Knox with Mary, accounts thereof by 
Mr. Tytler, 26-28—Mr. Tytler’s charge 


against Knox, as being privy to the mur- | 


der of Rizzio, discussed and refuted, 29- 
40__Mr. Tytler’s obstinacy in adhering to 


refuted statements, 41—character and | 


accomplishments of Knox, and his services 
to Scotland, 42-47—these unappreciated 
by Mr. Tytler, 47, 48—defects in Mr. 


Tytler’s History, his neglect of the people, | 


and of all but the doings of royalty and 
the nobility, 49-54. 


Massillon, resemblance of his compositions | 


to those of Robert Hall, with an extract 
from the writings of each, 72-74. 

Mining population in Scotland, their degrad- 
ed condition, and manner in which it 
might be improved by their employers, 
143-148, 

Miracles, Ecclesiastical, feelings of an intel- 
ligent Papist in explaining them, 451— 
object of Mr. John Henry Newman’s essay 
on the subject, 452—difference between 
Scripture miracles and those alleged to 
be wrought subsequently, and Mr. New- 
man’s manner of defending the latter, 
453-457—strictness of the Romish Church 
in scrutinizing miracles, 458—miracles 
said to be wrought by Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, 460-463—miracles and relic-wor- 
ship of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
with extracts from Jerome, 463-467— 
fraud and other bad conduct of St. Am- 
brose, Bishop of Milan, 468, 469—the 
absence of any genuine miracle in the 
fourth or fifth century proved by contem- 
poraneous authority, 470, 471—miracles 
vouched by Augustine, 471, 472—mira- 
eles recorded in the dialogues of Gregory 
the Great, 474-480 — establishment of 
image-worship and character of the tes- 
timonies for the miracles by which it was 
introduced, 481, 482—miracles recorded 
in the Breviary, 482-484—absurdity of 
the miracles of the Church, 484-486. 

Morton, Samuel G., M.D., notice of his 


Crania Americana, or History of the | 


American Races, 201. 
Mythie Scheme of Dr. D. F. Strauss, refu- 
tation of by Dr. O. T, Dobbin, 349. 
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N. 

Napoleon’s scheme for the civilization of 
Egypt, 391. Sve Fourier. 

Natural History of Creation, Vestiges of the, 
explanations by its author. See Ves- 
tiges. 

Naples, Lord Nelson’s disgraceful conduct 
indefensible in 1799 there, 418. 

Neilson, James Beaumont, his discovery of 
the hot-blast. See Iron. 

Nelson, Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount, his 
“ Dispatches and Letters, with Notes, by 
Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G.” 
413—manner in which Sir N. H. Nicolas 
has_exeeuted the work, 413, 414~ illus- 
trations of the enthusiasm of Nelson, 415 
—his vanity, 415, 416—his violent antipa- 
thy to the French, 416, 417—his indefen- 
sible conduct at Naples in 1799,—his con- 
nexion with the murder of Francisco 
Caracciolo, and manner in which Sir N. 
H. Nicolas defends his conduct, 418-461. 

Newman, John Henry, B.D., his Essay on 
the Miracles recorded in the Ecclesiasti- 
eal History of the early ages, 451. See 
Miracles. 

Nicolas, Sir Nicholas Harris, G.C.M.G., 
“ Dispatches and Letters of Vice-Admi- 
ral Lord Viscount Nelson, with Notes,” 
by him, 413—manner in which he has 
executed the work, 413, 414. 

Noel, Hon. and Rev. Baptist W., his views 
on the subject of endowing the Roman 
Catholie Church in Ireland, 267-272— 
character of review thereof in the Irish 
Monthly Magazine, 272-275. 


r. 

Paleetiology, nature of the evidence for a 
Creator afforded by, 373-375. 

Philip II. of Spain, notice of the Escorial 
reared by him, 159. 

Phillips’, John, F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, Memoirs of Wm. Smith, 
LL.D., 96. 

Physical Atlas, by Dr. Berghaus and Mr. 
A. K, Johnston, notice thereof, 235, 236, 
note, 

Physical history of man, 177—attention to 
the subject in modern times, i/.—two 
aspects which it assumes, the savage and 
the civilized, and difference of the two 
states, 177-179—identity of the species, 
179—early period at which varieties in 
it existed, as proved by a painting lately 
discovered in the ruins of Thebes, 180— 
Mr. Wilkinson’s description of the pic- 
ture, 180, 181—diversity of feature and 
colour in man not sufficient to constitute 
a difference of species, 182—discussion of 
the peculiar circumstances under which 
the existing varieties of mankind had 
their origin, 183-186—deseription of lead- 

ing races with the localities they oceupy 
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188-191—absence of all trace of the an-;| | 333—excellence of the system of Scottish 
tediluvian population, 191,192—progress , criminal law, 333-335—advantages of 
of emigration of the descendants of Noah, having a public prosecutor, 335-337— 
192, 193—destiny which presided over manner in which the law might still be 


the early distribution of mankind, 193— | amended, (1,) by an extension of the fa- 
contrast between the Negro and the Cau- cilities allowed to prisoners of foreing on 
casian races, 194-]197—Sir Humphry Da- their trial, 337-341, (.) by an improve- 
vy’sremarks as to the beneficial effects ment in the manner of taking declarations 


of the dispersion of the human race, 198 from accused parties, 342-344 --(3.) by a 
—present tendency of the human family recognition of the moral guilt of of- 
to consolidation, 199—man incapable of | fences, 344-346. 

unlimited improvement, 200, 201—no- | Smith, William, LL.D., Memoirs of, by John 





tices of Dr. Prichard’s researches into Phillips, Professor of Geology and Miner- 
the physical history of man, of Dr, Mor- alogy in the University of Dublin, 96— 
ton’s history of the American races, and} points of resemblance, and of contrast 
of the Ethnographical Society of London, between Cuvier and Smith, 96, 97—an- 
201. cestry of Smith, 97, 98—his early ac- 

Pitt—discussion of statements made in the quirements, 99--his practice and obser- 
Quarterly Review, regarding his views vations as a land-surveyor and canal en- 
on the subject of endowing the Roman | _ gineer, 99-102—his various scientific dis- 
Catholic Church in Ireland, 259-263. | eoveries ; publication of his “ Map of the 

Prichard, J. C., M.D., notice of his re-| Strata of England and Wales ;” his em- 
searches into the physical history of man-| —_ barrassments, 103-119—honours conferr- 
kind. See Physical. | ed on him, 121—his retirement to Sear- 

Public prosecution in Seottish criminal | brough, and mode of life there, 122—his 
cases, advantages of, 335-337. | death, 124. 


Spain—cause of its present state of decline, 

. 149__nature of Mr. Ford’s “ Hand-Book 

Quarterly Review, discussion of statements for Travellers in Spain,” 151—-interesting 
made in, regarding Mr. Pitt’s viewson the | _ localities noticed by him, 151, 152—want 
subject of endowing the Roman Catholic of reciprocal feeling between the several 
Church in Ireland, 259-263—opinions provinces of Spain, 152, 153—character- 
put forth in the Quarterly Review on istics of the province of Galicia, 153, 154 
the same subject, discussed, 263-267. —of the province of Leon, 154, 155—=state 
of Estremadura, 155-157—of Old and 
New Castile, 157, 158—decline of the 


Reformation in Scotland, Mr. Tytler’s views towns and cities of Spain, 158—notice 
thereon. See Mary, Queen of Scotland. of the Escorial, 159—state of the roads 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. See| and conveyances in Spain, 159, 160— 
Ireland. danger to travellers from various descrip- 

, tions of robbers, and precautions to be 

Saurin, his character as a preacher, 71,72. used against them, 161-164—the beggar 


Scottish iron manufacture. See Iron. system in Spain, 165, 166—smuggling, 
Scottish Criminal Law, 313— influence of 167—state of the Spanish medical faculty, 


Baron Hume’s Commentaries on the Law 167-169—account of the hotels and inns 
of Scotland respecting crimes, ib.—evils of Spain, 169-172—necessity of the res- 
of the Court of Justiciary possessing the toration of order and tranquillity in Spain 
power of the exercise of the “ native vi- on a permanent basis, and advantages 
gour,’’ 313-317—beneficial effects of Baron which would result therefrom, 173-176. 


Hume’s work in repressing this, 317 ; and | Strauss, Dr. David F., Refutation of his 
in superseding Sir George M‘Kenzie as| Mythic Scheme, by Dr. O, T. Dobbin, 
an authority, 318, 319—deficiencies of 349, 

Baron Hume’s works, 320 — erroneous | Strickland’s, Miss Agnes, Letters of Mary 
nature of his remarks on sedition, 320- Queen of Scots,and documents connected 
322— Character of Mr. B. R. Bell’s| with her personal history, with an Intro- 
Supplement to Hume’s Commentaries,| duction, inaccuracies of, 5, 6. 

322, 323— improvements in the Scot- | Strzelecki, P. E. de, character of his Phy- 





22, 
tish criminal law, 323—evils of the former sical description of New South Wales and 
mode of selecting a jury, and superiority Van Diemen’s Land, &c., 265. See Aus- 


of that now in use, 323, 327—removal of | __ tralia. 

formal and technical objections, by which | . 

guilty persons formerly escaped, 328-330 | Thebes, Mr. Wilkinson’s description of the 
—ailmission of the evidence of near rela-| painting lately discovered in its ruins, 
tions, 330-332—removal of the distinction | _ proving the early period at which varie- 
between theft and breach of trust, 332, ties of the human race existed, 180, 181. 
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Turnbull’s William, Esq., translation of and 
introduction to Prince Alex. Labanoff’s 
Letters of Mary Queen of Scotland, se- 
lected from the “ Recueil des Lettres de 
Marie Stuart,’ &c., nature of, 7, 8. 

Tytler’s, P. F., History of Scotland. See 
Mary Queen of Scotland. 


V. 
Valencia, Lake of, visit of Baron Humboldt 


and M. Bonpland to the, 212. 


Valencia, New, visit of Baron Humboldt 


and M. Bonpland to, 212. 


Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 


tion, Explanations by the author of, 487 
—manner in which he denounces scien- 
tific men, 488, 489—discussion of his re- 
marks on the nebular theory, 490-497 
discussion of his statements on the ques- 
tion of the existence of vertebrate ani- 
mals in the earliest fossiliferous strata, 
497-500—his views as to the religious 
bearing of his speculations discussed, 501 - 
504, 

Voleancitos, or air volcanoes at Turbaco, 


INDEX. 
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or 


examined by Baron Humboldt and M. 
Bonpland, 215. 


Ww. 
Whewell, William, D.D.,Professor of Moral 


Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge, his “ Indications of the Creator,” 
364, 365—his remarks on the tendency 
of the nebular theory, 366, 367—neces- 
sity of an independent First Cause, 367, 
368—proofs of design in animal and vege- 
table life, 369-372—nature of the evidence 
derived from paletiology, or the tracing 
of the past history of the universe, 373- 
375—authenticity of the Scriptures, and 
their harmony with the discoveries of 
modern science, 375—temper in which 
the subject should be treated by the 
Christian, and manner in which the study 
of nature should be pursued, 378, 379. 


Wilkinson’s description of the painting dis- 


covered in the ruins of Thebes, proving 
the early period at which varieties of the 
human race existed, 180, 181. 


END OF VOL, IV. 
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